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THE DISCOVERY OF NEW YORK 


AND THE TERCENTENARY OF HUDSON AND -CHAMPLAIN 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


T seems strange, as one looks back 
upon it, that North America was 
so little known throughout the 

whole century which followed the great 
discovery of Columbus. Columbus him- 
self died without ever knowing that he 
had given to the world a new continent. 
His explorations on the coast of South 


America were made in the belief that he 
was still somewhere in East Indian 
waters. Afterward, when it became well 
known that America was in reality a new 
world, only the southern part seemed val- 
uable or interesting. : 

While the Spaniards were cultivating 
rich plantations in Cuba and the adjacent 
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islands, and while Cortez and his daring 
followers were pillaging the treasure- 
houses of Mexico and_ shoeing their 
horses with silver, because the precious 
metals were so plentiful, North America 
was still a mystery. So, too, while 
Pizarro in Peru was uncovering great 
vaulted chambers filled with bars of gold, 
and was establishing the dominion of his 
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the north. It was the general opinion 
that, while South America was a vast 
continent, north of it there was a great 
open sea which stretched westward and 
really formed a part of the Pacific 
Ocean. But the tropical climate and the 
easily gotten wealth of southern America 
kept navigators for a long time from se- 
riously trying to fathom the secrets of 





HENRY HUDSON, WHO, IN SEPTEMBER, I609, IN COMMAND OF AN 
EXPEDITION SENT OUT BY THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
DISCOVERED MANHATTAN ISLAND AND THE HUDSON RIVER 


Drawn by Modest Stein. after a traditional portratt, the 
authenticity of which ts doubtful 


Spanish master, even geographers were 
very hazy in their notions of all that lay 
above the Rio Grande. 

There exists a map, made by Sebastian 
Cabot in 1544, which shows, rudely and 
imperfectly, the West Indian Islands and 
the coast of Mexico; but Cabot did not 
attempt to delineate what lay farther to 


the north, where the winters were cold 
and where the ocean was swept by fre- 
quent storms. 

It was not until after the middle of the 
sixteenth century that intrepid mariners 
turned the prows of their vessels toward 
the northern coasts. England was the 
greatest sea-power then in existence, and 
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NEW YORK IN 1635—THE DUTCH SETTLEMENT ON MANHATTAN ISLAND, WHICH HAS BECOME 


THE METROPOLIS OF 


From an engraving printed in Holland and said to be the oldest existing 


among her sons were some of the great- 
est navigators that the world has seen. 
Drake and Frobisher and Gosnold and 
Hawkins and John Smith are very fa- 
mous names; but for persistence and il- 
limitable daring, the first honors must be 
given to the Dutch. Holland had lately 
shaken off the grasp of Spain; and now, 
having secured freedom at home, its 
people let the spirit of bold adventure 
drive them into new discoveries and 
into conquests which dotted the habitable 
globe. 

There never was a time like this in 
the history of all the world. New lands 
and new seas were thrown open to the 
adventurous. The poor, who in Europe 
had lived squalid lives with no hope of 
bettering their lot, now thrilled with the 
promise of new lands and abundant 
stores of wealth. It was this that really 
shook the base of feudalism. The com- 
mon man, the trader, and the peasant 
began to emerge from the humble posi- 
tion to which the usages of chivalry had 
confined them. ‘The opening of new 
lands, teeming with treasure for their 
conquerors, stimulated the consciousness 
of the lower orders. After these had 
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view of New York 


gone forth as adventurers into the New 
World, they brought back with them, 
if they survived, not only riches wrested 
from the helpless natives whom they had 
subdued, but a spirit of freedom verging 
even upon lawlessness, which leavened 
the whole stagnant life of Europe.” 

But it was the Dutch who left the 
most enduring mark in the annals of 
discovery. Their ships went boldly out 
to China. It was they who introduced to 
Europe a knowledge of tea and coffee. 
They sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and planted there a colony of 
stubborn fighters who, three centuries 
afterward, forced Great Britain to put 
forth all her power to subdue them. The 
Dutch first made the voyage around 
South America. Cape Horn was named 
after a city of the Netherlands. ‘Their 
mariners first beheld the shores of Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania and New Zealand. 
They mastered the Portuguese in the 
Indian Ocean. They seized the Molucca 
Islands. ‘Their crazy little vessels reeled 
through the ice-floes of the antarctic seas, 
and their captains set foot on lands where 
men had never been before. 

Some historians assert that the Dutch 
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West India Company was not commer- 
cial, but political, in character; that it 
was organized less to win wealth for the 
burghers of the Netherlands than to 
humble still further the already humbled 
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spices grow, by a way that was never 
known before,” there were others who 
felt that the West itself was not merely 
rich in precious metals, but was running 
over with them. In a play by John 
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SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, THE FAMOUS FRENCH SOLDIER AND EXPLORER, WHO 
WAS PROBABLY THE FIRST WHITE MAN TO SET FOOT.ON THE 
TERRITORY WHICH IS NOW NEW YORK STATE 


From a drawing after a portrait by the seventeenth-century French engraver 
Balthasar Moncornet 


pride of Spain. Yet there is no good evi- 
dence of this. Believing as they did, 
that North America was crossed either 
by an open sea or else by a great navi- 
gable river, they began exploring it, not 
for its own sake, but because they hoped 
to find a shorter route to Asia. 

This same belief the English shared ; 
but the English also fancied that gold 
was as plentiful along the shores of 
North America as in Mexico or Peru. 
Thus, though Cabot declared it “to be 
a thing more divine than human to 
sail by the West unto the Fast, where 


Marston, called ‘‘ Eastward Ho!” and 
written in 1605, one of the characters 
speaks greedily of the new continent: 


I tell thee gold is more plentiful there 
than copper is with us; and for as much red 
copper as I can bring, I’ll have thrice the 
weight in gold. All their dripping-pans are 
pure gold, and all the chains with which they 
chain up their streets are massy gold; and 
as for rubies and diamonds, they go forth 
on holidays and gather them by the sea- 
shore. 


And he quaintly adds that in this new 
country “there is no more law than con- 
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science, and not too much of either ”—a 

sentence which is a forerunner of Kip- 

ling’s lines: 

Ship me somewheres east of Suez, where the 
best is like the worst, 

Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments, 
an’ a man can raise.a thirst. 


It is part of the pathos of history that 
though the Dutch were the most daring 
discoverers in that wonderful century, 
practically all that they discovered has 
long since fallen to their rival power, 
Great Britain. Australia, New Zealand, 
and ‘Tasmania are to-day a part of the 
British Empire. So is Cape Colony ; 
and, by the irony of fate, one of the most 
interesting of all their expeditions, 
though it was fitted out in Holland, was 
commanded by an [inglish sea-captain, 
whose name remains to mark his mem- 
ory and whose gift to Holland was soon 
seized and held forever after by men of 
British stock. 


THE CAREER OF HENRY HUDSON 


One may well think it odd that a 
navigator so scientific and so successful 
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as Henry Hudson should be almost un- 
known to us as a man. Yet the facts con- 
cerning his life are very scanty. Born 
in Kngland, he somehow picked up a 
knowledge of navigation. He lived for 
a while in London, where he married and 
had one son. He was a friend of the 
intrepid Captain John Smith. He died 
in 1611. ‘This is all that can be told of 
him apart from his achievements. Unlike 
Smith, he kept no record of his voyages ; 
and what we know of them is found in 
the journal which was written by his 
companion Robert Jewett, or Juet, who 
was first mate of the ship, the Half 
Moon, in which Hudson made his third 
and most famous voyage. 

Before this he had been in the employ 
of English merchants. In 1607 they had 


sent him in search of a ‘northeast 
passage” to what they called “the 


Spice Islands.” In this cruise of nearly 


five months he touched the coasts of 
Greenland and of Spitzbergen. In the 


following year the same company sent 
him out again to find the same supposed 
short cut to India in another way. It 


























ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN- 
1731, 


CROWN POINT, 
BY THE FRENCH IN 


From a photograph—copyright, 1007, 


-THIS WAS THE 
LATER HELD BY THE 
GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS UNDER SETH WARNER IN MAY, 


SITE OF FORT ST, FREDERICK, BUILT 
BRITISH, AND CAPTURED BY THE 
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by the Detroit Publishing Company 
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THE RUINS OF FORT TICONDEROGA, 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN—BUILT BY THE FRENCH IN 


THIS FORTRESS WAS LONG A BONE OF CONTENTION BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND 
THE BRITISH, AND IN 1775 IT WAS THE SCENE OF THE FAMOUS 
EXPLOIT OF ETHAN ALLEN 


was then that he discovered Nowa Zembla 
and tried to force a passage through the 
narrow Kara Strait. 

So far he had been employed by his 
own countrymen. He had not succeeded 
in discovering the northeast passage ; but 
his skill in navigation, his boldness, and 
the safety with which he _ penetrated 
unknown seas and returned unharmed, 
led the Dutch East India Company to 
employ him. ‘Therefore, he sailed from 
Amsterdam on March 25, 1609. He had 
two ships under his command—the Good 
Hope and the Half Moon. When he 
started, nothing was further from his 
purpose than to explore the coast of 
North America. He sailed again to 
Nova Zembla, again intending to force 
Kara Strait; but the crew of the Good 
Hope rebelled against further sufferings 
in these icy seas. Hudson promptly sent 
them and their vessel back to Holland ; 
and he, in the Half Moon, steered boldly 
across the Atlantic and first sighted land 
off Nova Scotia. 

The Half Moon was a paltry little 
ship to encounter the freezing Arctic and 
the rough Atlantic. Its entire crew con- 
sisted of twenty men. It had a bluff 





and lofty bow, against which the waves 
dashed remorselessly. It was little bet- 
ter than the caravels in which Columbus 
had made his memorable voyage more 
than a hundred years before. ‘That 
Henry Hudson could sail it in the teeth 
of tempests such as try the strength of 
modern ocean monsters must be taken 
as-a proof of his seamanship and the 
stoutness of his heart. 

From Nova Scotia, Hudson sailed 
south ; for it occurred to him that per- 
haps somewhere, in what he now per- 
ceived to be a continent, there might be 
an open waterway through which he 
could pass to the Pacific. He nosed his 
ship curiously into Penobscot Bay. Far- 
ther south, he passed Cape Cod, Nan- 
tucket, and Martha’s Vineyard, and later 
still the entrance of the Chesapeake Bay, 
of which Robert Jewett wrote in his 
journal : 


This is the entrance into the King’s River 
[the James River], in Virginia, where our 
Englishmen are. 


Hudson knew that this water had been 
explored ; so he returned northward and 
entered Delaware Bay, which likewise 
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was obviously not a passage to the 
Orient. So, continuing carefully, on the 
2d of September he saw the Highlands 
of Navesink, and the Half Moon moved 
slowly into the lower waters of New 
York Bay. Jewett records: 

At three of the clock in the afternoon we 
came to three great 
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the small boats and explore the coast, and 
to cast lines for fish; for, in Jewett’s 
words, “there were many salmons and 
mullets and rays very great.” <A_per- 
sistent tradition has it that some of the 
Dutch sailors landed on what is now 
Coney Island, where they found a forest 


of plum-trees laden 





rivers. So we stood 
along to the north- 
ernmost, thinking to 
have gone into it; 
but we found it to 
have a very shoal 
bar before it. 


On the next 
morning Hudson 
discovered that be- 
fore him lay an ad- 
mirable harbor, 
into which he ran 
his ship, and an- 
chored at two Ca- 
bles’ length from 
the shore in what 
is now the bay off 
Sandy Hook. 
Though the Half 
Moon would seem 
to us only a petty 
craft, to the In- 
dians who came 
paddling out to 
meet her in their 
frail birch canoes 
she was a verita- 
ble leviathan. Her 
sides reared them- 
selves high into the 
- air, and the broad, 








with fruit and 
twined about with 
grape-vines. 


HUDSON 
HIS 


DISCOVERS 
RIVER 


On the 11th of 
September Hudson 
passed through the 
Narrows and an- 
chored in the Up- 
per Bay. Here he 
saw what he called 
“the Great North 
River of New 
Netherlands,” and 
curiously enough, 
though it now 
bears  Hudson’s 
name, New York- 
ers still describe it 
colloquially as 
“the North River.” 
So broad and 
splendid did it 
seem to him, that 
he thought it might 


be the waterway 
that would  ulti- 
mately lead him 


westward to China 
and the ‘Isles of 








white sail, like a Spice.’’ So he 
great bird’s wing, hoisted his sail and 
spread itself out beat leisurely up 
after a fashion the stream, passing 
which aroused <orongt gTHAN ALLEN, WHO, ON MAY 10, 1775, ‘the island which 
their wonder. Some AT THE HEAD OF EIGHTY-THREE GREEN was soon afterward 
of them climbed MOUNTAIN BOYS, SURPRISED AND CAP- to be called Man- 
upon the deck, a ee hattan. It was 


bringing green to- 
bacco, which they 
offered in exchange 
for knives and beads. They had cop- 
per pipes, and wore copper ornaments 
over their deerskins, and they were very 
friendly. 

Hudson kept his ship at anchor for a 
while, but allowed his men to go out in 


From the ideal statue by L. C. Mead in the Capitol 
at Washington—there is no authentic portrait 
of Ethan Allen 


then a grassy strip 
of land, wooded in 
parts, and partly 
occupied by the long, funnel-shaped wig- 
wams of the Indians who dwelt there. 
Hudson’s hopes were raised - still 
higher when the river broadened out into 
the ‘Tappan Zee; but as he went farther 
north he saw that, after all, this splendid 
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stream was but ariver. Probably at what 
is now Albany he turned his prow once 
more southward, and after a month of 
careful exploration he passed out into the 
open sea. 

It was thus that Henry Hudson gave 
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actually gone up the Hudson and had 
traded with the Indians; though this 
trade had ceased, and the mariners had 
made no scientific observations. 
Nevertheless, Hudson was the real 
discoverer in the same sense that Colum- 
bus was the discoverer 





of the western world. 











For, in the fifth century, 
certain Chinese Bud- 
dhists had reached Mex- 
ico. In 876 a viking 
named Gunniborn had 
sighted the northern 
regions of America; 
while in the year 1000 
it is certain that Leif 
Ericssen reached New- 
foundland and Nova 
Scotia. Seven years later, 
the Norsemen who had 
settled here pushed far- 
ther south and reached 
the coast of Massachu- 
setts. Most historians 
believe that daring fish- 
ermen, or sailors blown 
out of their course by 
hurricanes, had seen 
America centuries  be- 
fore Columbus; and 
yet Columbus must re- 
main to us always as the 
discoverer of our hemi- 
sphere, since his discov- 
ery was followed up by 
permanent . colonization. 
In the same way, the 
voyage of Henry Hud- 














son up ‘‘the Great North 





COMMODORE THOMAS McDONOUGH, 


SEPTEMBER II, I814 


From an engraving by J. B. Forrest after the portrait by J. W. Jarvis 


his name to one of the noblest and most 
beautiful rivers in the. world; and in a 
true sense of the word he may be called 
its real discoverer. He was not, how- 
ever, by any means the first white man 
to enter New York Bay. As early as 
1524 this had been done by Giovanni 
Verrazano, a Florentine employed by the 
King of France; and in 1525 a Span- 
ish vessel, captained by Esteban Gomez, 
had anchored in the Upper Bay. In 
the following years, French vessels had 


THE VICTORIOUS COMMANDER 
OF THE AMERICAN FLEET IN THE BATTLE OF PLATTSBURG, 


River’? was the first 
that really counts, since 
not long afterward the 
Dutch dotted the Hud- 
son with their  settle- 
ments, and built upon the site of modern 
Albany a fort which they called Fort 
Nassau, and afterward Fort Orange. 

As for the island of Manhattan, it was 
purchased in 1626 by the director of the 
Dutch colonies, Peter Minuit. He bought 
the whole island from the Indians, giving 
them twenty-four dollars’ worth of beads 
and ribbons in exchange for twenty-two 
thousand acres. He built a fort on what 


is now the Battery, and named the nas- 
cent settlement New Amsterdam. 


Within 
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few years a little hamlet was planted 
there, the inhabitants of which had come 
from many lands ; so that when the place 
had a population of only three hundred 
souls, no fewer than eighteen languages 
were spoken in it. Thus, from the very 
first, Manhattan was neither Dutch nor 
English, but, as it is to-day, entirely 
cosmopolitan. 

The town grew very slowly. In 1653 
there were only eight hundred people in 
New Amsterdam ; but in that year a book 
written by Joest Harges excited much in- 
terest in Europe as to the colony; and in 
1664, emigration had raised the number 
of inhabitants to fifteen hundred. Yet, 
all through the colonial period, New 
York was inferior in size to Boston and 
to Philadelphia ; and even in 1790 it had 
only thirty thousand people. 

A word, perhaps, may be said of the 
further history of Henry Hudson. 
returning to Europe, he touched at Eng- 
land, where King James I forbade him 
to continue in the employ of the Dutch, 
so that the Half Moon was sent back to 
Holland without its captain. Hudson 
then entered the service of a new English 
company, going out once more to seek a 
northwestern passage to the Orient. This 
time he entered the great northern bay 
which bears his name; but here, in June, 
1611, his crew mutinied. Hudson, his 
son, and seven others were seized and set 
adrift in an open boat. They were never 
heard of from that time; and it is safe 
to conclude that this intrepid sailor, whose 
name is still borne by one of our greatest 
rivers and by the greatest of the northern 
bays, died in the continent from whose 
exploration he secured his fame. 


THE CAREER OF SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 


It is interesting to recall another 
venturesome expedition which gives a 
Frenchman the right to share with 
Hudson the claim to the discovery of the 
Empire State. Almost at the time when 
the Half Moon was lazily drifting on the 
river not far from Albany, a French ex- 
plorer was not very many miles away, 
sailing up the lower reaches of a lake 
which ro white man had hitherto ex- 
plored. This venturesome voyageur was 


the Frenchman, Samuel de Champlain. 

We know little of Henry Hudson’s 

personality. 
3 


He seems to have been a 


On 
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sturdy, serious, silent Englishman. Of 
Champlain, on the other hand, we know 
much, for he was full of French vivacity, 
and wrote of his own exploits and ad- 
ventures, giving us an unconscious pic- 
ture of himself. He is, indeed, the most 
conspicuous figure in the history of New 
France. 

Born near Rochelle in 1567, he was 
the son of a sea-captain who taught him 
navigation and the art of making maps. 
He served in the French army as a 
cavalryman, and then went out to the 
West Indies, where he carefully studied 
the Spanish settlements, including also 
Mexico and New Granada, Ardent in 
temperament, courageous, imaginative, 
yet with a gift for accurate observation, he 
made a long report to King Henry IV, 
on his return, in a manuscript of which 
the original was not published until 
1870. 

It was Champlain who first suggested 
cutting a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama. “ By it,” he says, “the voy- 
age to the South Sea would be shortened 
by more than four thousand miles.” 

Later he sailed to the St. Lawrence 
River, which he carefully explored. He . 
cruised along the New England coast. 
In the year before Henry Hudson set out 
for Manhattan, Champlain had founded 
the city of Quebec. Until he died he 
held the office of lieutenant-governor of 
New France; and he pushed the interests 
of the colony with all the energy of an 
impetuous nature. He formed alliances 
with some of the Indian tribes, but made 
persistent enemies of the Iroquois — a 
circumstance of the very greatest impor- 
tance, since the Five Nations thus be- 
came hostile to the French, and in the 
end helped to destroy French domina- 
tion throughout Canada. 

In 1609 Champlain was seized with a 
feverish desire for exploration. In July 
of that year, with a band of two or three 
hundred Indians, he planned a journey 
to the south. The Indians were intensely 
curious to see Quebec. Champlain in- 
vited them all to visit him. He showed 
them the great buildings of the infant 
city. He gave them abundant moose- 
meat and wine and rum; and then, in 
canoes and a small sailing vessel, they 
all set forth into the territory of the 
Iroquois. Up the St. Lawrence they 
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paddled for a considerable distance, and 
then they made their way by the river 
Richelieu, where they spent two days in 
hunting and in fishing. 


CHAMPLAIN DISCOVERS HIS LAKE 


In time they came to the Chambly 
Rapids, through which their little boats 
found it impossible to pass. Champlain, 
however, was not to be turned back. He 
had heard of a magnificent lake still 
farther south, filled with green islands 
and surrounded by a lovely country. So 
he picked out sixty of his Indians and 
made them carry his canoes around 
the rapids. Then they paddled for ten 
miles up the river, and on the next day 
they reached the beginning of the great 
lake which _has borne the name of 
Champlain since that day. Over its 
waters they paddled, viewing the noble 
panorama of the Green Mountains on one 
shore and the Adirondacks on the other, 
until they reached the point which after- 
‘ward received the name of Ticonderoga, 
and around which there cluster so many 
historic memories. 

Here some two hundred hostile Iro- 
quois attacked them. Champlain had 
only two Frenchmen with him and his 
sixty Indians; but his countrymen were 
armed with musketoons. He advanced 
alone upon his fierce opponents. When 
they beheld him, they stopped from 
sheer wonder, since he was the first white 
man whom they had ever seen, and they 
were also impressed by his glittering 
helmet and breastplate. Still, after a 
moment or two, they bent their bows ; 
but, as they did so, Champlain fired his 
musketoon, which he had loaded with 
four balls. ‘The chief of the Iroquois 
fell, and by his side fell likewise two of 
his bravest warriors. The other French- 
men, discharging their weapons from 
different quarters, so terrified the enemy 
that they fled, leaving a dozen prisoners 
or more behind. : 

Champlain has left a curious account 
of the way in which his savage allies 
tortured one of these prisoners. His 
narrative is summarized by his biogra- 
pher, Mr. Henry Sedgwick, Jr., who 
writes: 

They took one, harangued him on his 
cruelty toward their people, bidding him 
make up his mind to receive like treatment, 
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and to sing if he had enough courage. He 
did sing, but with a chant very sad to hear. 
Then the victors lighted a fire, and each 
took a blazing brand and burned the 
wretched captive little by little; and in or- 
der that he should suffer as much as possi- 
ble, they stopped now and then and poured ~ 
water over him. Then they plucked out his 
nails and burned the tips of his fingers, and 
next dropped boiling gum on his head. 
After that, they hacked his arms and pulled 
out the nerves, and when they could not 
tear them out, they cut them. 

The torturers invited Champlain to join 
them. He replied that Frenchmen never 
practised such cruelties, and asked leave to 
put a bullet through the captive’s head. 
They refused, and he walked off in anger. 
At this the Indians, not wishing to displease 
him, gave him leave to shoot, and he ended 
the ordeal with a shot from his harquebus. 
The Indians took the dead body, ripped it 
open, threw the bowels into the lake, and cut 
off legs, arms, and head after taking the 
scalp. They then cut out the heart, and 
chopped it in bits, which they forced into 
the mouths of the other captives, who, how- 
ever, instead of swallowing, spat them out. 
The bleeding bits were finally thrown into 
the lake. ; 


The place where this frightful inci- 
dent occurred is only about a hundred 
miles from the upper reaches of the 
river where, in the same year, Hudson, 
on the forward deck of the Half Moon, 
drifted about and made his observations. 
Hudson and Champlain might almost 
have met and have clasped hands over 
the simultaneous discovery of a lake and 
a stream, each of surpassing interest and 
beauty. 

The two men were thoroughly unlike. 
Hudson was a great seaman and navi- 
gator, but Champlain was that and more 
besides. He was a gallant, high-spirited 
adventurer, a great commander, and a 
diplomat as well. Rightly was he called 
“the father of New France.” Parkham 
says of him: 

Of the pioneers of the North American 
forests, his name stands foremost on the 
list. It was he who struck the deepest and 
boldest strokes into the heart of their pris- 
tine barbarism. His character belonged part- 
ly to the past, partly to the present. The 
crusader, the romance-loving explorer, the 
curious, knowledge-seeking traveler, the 
oo navigator, all found their share in 

1m. 


Champlain’s career was not destined 
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to end as haplessly as Hudson’s. He re- 
mained till his death in high position, 
passing his time between Paris and 
Quebec. He waged relentless war upon 
the Iroquois, tracking them as far west as 
-Lake Erie. He was as impetuous in love 
as he was intrepid in war. In one of his 
visits to France he saw a beautiful young 
girl, Héléne Bouillé, and resolved that 
she should be his wife, though she was 
at the time but twelve years old. He 
waited until she became mature, and then 
he married her. His last year found him 
in Quebec, the city which he had built 
and which he loved ; and there he died on 
Christmas Day in 1635. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Since the American nation has been 
formed into States, Champlain and Hud- 
son belong especially to New York. 
Other romantic memories, however, lin- 
ger about the scenes where Champlain 
was paddled in an Indian canoe over 
the lake which bears his name. At its 


extreme southern end, where he fought 
the savages, there arose, in 1755, a fort- 
ress erected by the French and called 


by them Fort Carillon. Its name, which 
means a chime of bells, was given to 
it because of the tinkling waters which 
plashed and rippled so near the base of 
Mount Defiance. This fort was to be 
the scene of many daring deeds. It 
marked the strategic point which sepa- 
rated New France from the English ter- 
ritory farther south; and, therefore, each 
of several wars made it the witness of 
fierce encounters. 

The English, under General Aber- 
crombie, tried to storm it in 1758; but 
the French repulsed them, and they re- 
treated with a loss of two thousand men, 
including the chivalrous Lord Howe. In 
the next year, however, Lord Amherst 
took it and renamed it Fort Ticonderoga. 
It was transformed into a frowning, 
formidable fortress with great bastions 
and salients, and was garrisoned by a 
powerful force. After the British con- 
quest of Canada, however, it lost its 
military importance. It was held by only 
fifty men when, at the outbreak of the 
American Revolution, on the very day 
that Congress met in Philadelphia, 
Colonel Ethan Allen, with eighty-three 
Green Mountain Boys, took it by sur- 
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prise. His men, undisciplined but active 
as so many wildcats, swarmed through 
the wicket and overpowered the sentinels. 
Every one remembers Allen’s answer to 
Delaplace, the British captain, who hur- 
ried down half dressed, to find the fort 
swarming with strange figures. 

“By what authority do you demand 
the surrender of this fort?” called out 
the astonished Briton. 

‘“*T demand it,” roared Allen, “in the 
name of the great Jehovah and of the 
Continental Congress!” 

It was retaken by Burgoyne, but was 
presently evacuated ; and from that time 
it has been gradually falling into abso- 
lute decay. Yet its ruins are still pic- 
turesque, overlooking, as they do, the 
waters of the lake. Only a few weeks 
ago a lady gave the sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars to restore it in some parts, 
and to preserve its massive stonework 
from further ruin. Those who built 
houses near it, in the middle of the last 
century, used it as a stone-quarry, and 
thus aided in destroying it; but now it is 
a government reservation, and is pro- 
tected from vandalism. The peaceful 
scene about it gives but slight suggestion 
of assault and slaughter; yet upon this 
place, and upon its defense, Great Brit- 
ain expended some eight million pounds, 
and from it Ethan Allen took a hun- 
dred cannon, which, in the following 
year, were hurling destruction into the 
British army around Boston. 

At the northern end of Lake Cham- 
plain lies Plattsburg, where, in Septem- 
ber, 1814, was fought the brilliant bat- 
tle of Lake Champlain. Americans are 
wont to rate this battle as less important 
than Perry’s victory at Lake Erie, in 
the same war; yet its results were more 
substantial and far-reaching. A British 
army under Sir George Prevost, number- 
ing about eleven thousand men, had 
planned the invasion of New York from 
Canada. There was little in the way to 
stop this force save an American fleet 
of fourteen hastily constructed vessels, 
which lay at anchor in Plattsburg Har- 
bor, commanded by Commodore Mc- 
Donough. To dislodge this fleet, the 
British launched sixteen ships of war 
upon the lake, under the command of 
Captain Downie. The two naval forces 
met in a sharp, bloody, and decisive 
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conflict. McDonough shattered the ves- 
sels of his enemy, and thus a formidable 
invasion came to naught. 


THE TERCENTENNIAL PAGEANTS 


It is in commemoration of all these 
events that the city of New York, and 
the State as well, together with the gov- 
ernment of Canada, will unite this year 
in two great pageants—one to mark the 
landing of Henry Hudson on Manhattan 
Island, the other to celebrate the opening 
of Lake Champlain by the father of New 
France. To the festivities in New York 
Harbor the Queen of Holland will send 
a vessel which is an exact replica of the 
Half Moon; just as in 1893 the Queen 
Regent of Spain sent to the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago three caravels to 
represent the Santa Maria, the Nia, and 
the Pinta, in which Columbus made his 
memorable voyage. 

Upon Lake Champlain the ceremonies 
will be unusual and striking. Among 
the distinguished men’ who are expected 
to take part in them are the President 
and the Vice-President of the United 
States; Earl Grey, Governor - General 


of Canada, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 


Canadian premier; Governor Hughes, 
of New York, and Governor Prouty, of 
Vermont; Senator Root, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and Archbishop Ireland. On Sun- 


day, July 4, religious services will be 
held in many churches throughout the 
district. At Crown Point, on the 5th, 
there is to be a display of fireworks and 
water pageants, which will, be repeated 
on the following day at Ticonderoga. 
On the 7th and 8th the week culminates 
with elaborate fétes at Plattsburg and 
Burlington, and on the 9th the closing 
celebration is to be held at Isle La Motte. 

There is something in these tercen- 
tenaries to arouse much more than a mere 
passing interest. It has long been said 
that our country has no historic back- 
ground; that it is devoid of old tradi- 
tions; that its annals are short and sim- 
ple, and its past still raw with newness. 
But these great pageants show that quite 
the contrary is true. They bring to mind 
an age of bold adventure and romantic 
daring. ‘They mingle the stories of the 
stanch British sailor, of the indomitable 
Hollander, and of the French voyageur. 
The splendid triumphs of the present 
day stand out with vividness against a 
scene of savage forest life, of battle on 
land and water, of persistent struggle, 
and of brilliant victory. 

All these are interwoven now in the 
fabric of that history to which many na- 
tions have contributed, but which has 
finally become the heritage of all Ameri- 
cans alike. 





HOW STEEP THE STAIRS! 


How steep the stairs that.lead to fame— 
How steep the stairs! 

To pilgrims weary, heart-sick, lame, . 

Who journey toward that distant flame 

Where glisten glory, power, and name, 
How steep the stairs! 


How steep the stairs that lead to love— 
How steep the stairs! 

That slender ladder fashioned of 

The purity of altar-dove, 

That leads to highest heaven above— 
How steep the stairs! 


How steep the stairs that lead to God— 
How steep the stairs! 
For seeds that strive to pierce the sod, 
For children smarting ’neath the rod, 
For feet with sin and sorrow shod, 
How steep the stairs! 
Clarence 





IS THE COUNTRY MORE MORAL 
THAN 


Fee Ciry? 


BY MERTON H. FORRESTER 


the same strain about the virtues 

of the country and the vices of 
the city. ‘‘God made the country and 
man made the town,” is a proverb in 
which is crystallized the general belief. 
In a way we all, half-unconsciously, have 
come to associate rural life with peace 
and honesty and moral goodness. In like 
manner, we associate the city with noise, 
discomfort, temptation, and every form 
of besetting sin. 

Does this deep-rooted sentiment ex- 
press anything like an actual truth? Is 
the country so much better than the city? 
Is the city so much more vicious than the 
country? Are the influences of city life 
more dangerous for the young than those 
which are’ to be encountered in small 
country towns? 

The question is an interesting one, and 
of late it has received some close atten- 
tion. At a recent gathering of educa- 
tors, a number of them flatly said that 
the country school was a dangerous place 
for the young boy and the young girl, 
and that country life was by no means 
conducive to the building up of character. 

A New Hampshire clergyman, the 
Rey. E. S. Tasker, of the little town of 
Tilton, has published some rather inter- 
esting statistics with regard to rural con- 
ditions in his own State. According to 
him, this New England commonwealth, 
which once stood third among all the 
States of the Union in respect to the edu- 
cation of its people, has now fallen to be 
the twenty-eighth in rank. In four years, 
commitments for drunkenness have in- 
creased from four hundred and seventy- 
three to two thousand one hundred and 
eighty-two. In thirty-seven of its rural 
towns, with an average population of 
about one thousand persons, one-fourth 
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of the people have no religious affilia- 
tions, and more than half have never 
even been baptized. Among the native 
inhabitants, the number of deaths greatly 
exceeds the number of births, and it is 
only because of the influx of French-Ca- 
nadians that the same thing is not true 
of the State as a whole. In other words, 
summing the matter up, Mr. Tilton 
thinks that country life, in one of the 
finest of the older American States, is 
rapidly degenerating. 

This and many other like assertions give 
point to the general question whether, on 
the whole, intellectual and moral condi- 
tions in the sparsely populated country 
districts of our country are as favorable 
as those that prevail in or near the cities. 


THE FARM VERSUS THE VILLAGE 


Now when we come to examine this 
whole subject we find that at one extreme 
there is the isolated farm; at the other 
extreme thgre is the large town or city, 
and between these two extremes there 
lies the country village or hamlet. The 
question is not, therefore, one of country 
life against city life, but rather a com- 
parison of farm life, village life, and city 
life. Let us look at the influences which 
prevail in each of these environments. 

It would be very hard to make many 
of us think that farm life, pure and 
simple, is anything but wholesome. The 
boy who is brought up on a farm knows 
neither the extreme of luxury nor the ex- 
treme of poverty. There is plenty of 
hard work to develop his body and to 
call out the qualities of true* manhood. 
Though the work is hard, it is devoid 
of the element of anxiety. There is 
always enough to eat. The produce of 
the farm provides*for the natural and 
simple needs of those who work it. There 
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is here a sort of rustic plenty and boun- 
teousness, so far as concerns the necessa- 
ries of life, and these tend to comfort and 
a tranquil spirit. 

Hard work in the. open air, with 
abundant nourishment and freedom from 
anxiety, means good health and sound 
sleep. Moreover, the farm family is uni- 
fied and harmonious. The interests of 
all its members are identical, and this 
tends to develop affection, loyalty, and 
truth. Again, the farm-bred person lives 
close to the soil and very near to mother 
earth, so that there are cherished in him 
those primitive qualities which make for 
strength and wholesomeness. 

Call over the roll of our greatest citi- 
zens, and the larger number of them will 
be found to have come neither from the 
cities nor from the villages, but from the 
farms. It was there that they acquired 
their self-control, their sanity, their viril- 
ity, and their capacity for efficient work. 
The farms do not breed up weaklings, 
but rather men who are able, when they 
leave their boyhood homes, to play a 
man’s part in the greater world. Of our 
Presidents, Washington, Jackson, Har- 
rison, Taylor, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
and Cleveland passed their early years 
upon plantations and farms, and so did 
Clay, Webster, Chase, Douglas, Fessen- 
den, and Blaine. These are but a few 
of the scores of names that might be cited 
to illustrate how the farm gives sturdiness 
and strength to those who are afterward 
to fight the great battle of human life, not 
for themselves alone, but for their coun- 
try and for their fellow men. 

It is different with the country village. 
In the first place, everything that hap- 
pens in it is known to every one who 
lives there. Inevitably there are among 
its inhabitants some of degraded char- 
acter and of low life, and what they do 
is not hidden from their neighbors, but 
is talked over in the village store and 
wherever little knots of human beings 
gather. Among women, gossip, tattling, 
evil-speaking, and scandal become rife. 
There is nearly always a dearth of ra- 
tional amusements, and almost the only 
excitement to ‘be found consists in pick- 
ing to pieces the reputation of one’s 
neighbors, in spying upon one another’s 
affairs, and in distorting simple truths in 
order to make them into a spicy story. 
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The growing boys and girls hear all 
these things, and thus they get a pre- 
mature knowledge of the evil side of 
life. It gives them a familiarity with 
what is base and low, and to that extent 
it warps their moral nature. Too often, 
the district school becomes a center from 
which contaminating influences radiate. 
The big boys instruct the smaller ones in 
wrongdoing. Sometimes the teacher is a 
frivolous or light-minded young woman, 
who stimulates, by her own conduct, a 
certain precocity among the boys and 
girls whom she professes to instruct. 

Hamlin Garland, in the best of all his 
Western stories, has drawn a picture of 
a Wisconsin hamlet which is true of 
thousands of these village schools. The 


teacher was a girl “ whose beautiful pres- 
ence brought a curse with it.” 


She was small and graceful, with a face 
full of sudden tears and laughter and dreams 
of desire. She fascinated the children, and 
the larger boys woke to a sudden savagery 
of rivalry over her which no one under- 
stood. The girls grew vaguely 
jealous, or were abject slaves to her whims. 
She gathered the larger boys around her as 
she flirted with the young men, until the 
children became a part of it all. At night 
the young men of the neighborhood flocked 
about her boarding-place. Most of 
the men of the district laughed; but the 
women began to talk excitedly about the 
stories they heard. 

At school the most dangerous practises 
were winked at. The older boys did not 
scruple to put their arms about the teacher’s 
waist as they stood by her side. All the 
reserve and purity which is organic in the 
intercourse of most country girls and boys 
seemed lost. There was something feverish 
and unwholesome in the air. 


In the small village there is the fur- 
ther evil which comes from the fact that 
all the inhabitants are “ neighbors.” They 
are huddled together, so to speak, and 
are more or less dependent on one an- 
other. They must live their lives to- 
gether. They may know, or think they 
know, all sorts of objectionable things 
about one another’s lives; yet they cannot 
choose their company. Even the best of 
them must consort in some way with the 
very worst. 

Nor, in many districts, is there prac- 
tically any such thing as law, except 


_ where flagrant acts of violence are com- 
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mitted. Men may lie drunk in the streets 
and split the air with blasphemy, yet the 
constable will not venture to arrest them, 
because, after all, they are his “ neigh- 
bors.” Perhaps he trades with them, or 
in some way his interest is linked with 
theirs. Even petty thefts cannot be im- 
personally punished. Private vengeance, 
in the form of barn-burning or the maim- 
ing of cattle, is not unknown. 

There is really no such thing as public 
opinion to be a repressive and a restrain- 
ing element in village life. There is 
simply a mass of scandal which taints 
the minds of the young, as it demoralizes 
the character of the older people. Sexual 
morality is almost always at a low ebb in 
a village town. Brawling and acts of 
violence, often committed from a sheer 
love of mischief, are very common. 


A DARK PICTURE OF VILLAGE LIFE 


These statements may seem to be noth- 
ing but easy generalizations; but the 
present writer can vouch for: their truth 
from personal observation of village life 
and village morals. Let him cite, for 
instance, a New England hamlet con- 
taining less than two hundred inhabitants, 
with which he is personally familiar. 
The casual visitor would think it almost 
as ideal a place as that which Goldsmith 
drew in his “ Deserted Village.” It has 
a long street lined with spreading trees, 
neat little houses, and a general air of 
contentment and repose. 

‘But this exterior view is most decep- 
tive. Not far away, across the fields, is 
a shabby little structure where drink is 
secretly dispensed—a plague-spot which 
makes drunkards, brawlers, and _ loose 
livers. Every one knows that this den 
defies the law, but no one dares to med- 
dle with it. Unmarried women with 
children are not unknown, and no ban 
is put upon them. There is a little 
church in the place; yet even its minis- 
ter is the subject of scandalous stories. 
Thieving on a small scale is common, 
and so are brutal fights. Animals are 
treated cruelly. One of the inhabitants 
of the place has served a term in prison 
for kidnaping. If the Limping Devil 
of Lesage could visit this seemingly inno- 
cent little place and peer down through 
the roofs of its neat houses, he would see 
sights quite as shocking as any that he 
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beheld in Paris. And the particular ham- 
let in question is typical of others which 
I have studied carefully. 

One explanation of all this is to be 
found in the fact that, as I have said, 
these little communities have no rational 
and elevating forms of amusement. They 
are shut off, each in a sort of backwater 
of civilization. The natural human de- 
sire for change, for diversion, for a 
larger outlook upon life, is thwarted, 
while animal spirits and physical im- 
pulses must necessarily find some outlet. 
The younger and more enterprising vil- 
lagers, as they grow up, are very apt to 
drift away to larger towns and to the 
great cities. This leaves behind the less 
desirable element to become decadent and 
stagnant. Hence it is that, not only in 
the New England States, but over a very 
large portion of the country, the villages 
are deteriorating while the towns and 
cities grow and thrive. 

It is obvious that no hard and fast line 
can be drawn between a purely agricul- 
tural community, where the farms are 
isolated and detached, and a village com- 
munity, where the inhabitants dwell at 
moderate distances from one another. 
There are, of course, rural homes which, 
although not constituting a village, are 
close enough together to exhibit many of 
the features of village life. There is also 
the village as a center with outlying 
farmsteads which feel the village influ- 
ence. One must, therefore, frankly ad- 
mit that there are many districts where 
one finds, simultaneously at work, some 
of the noxious effects of village life and 
the admirable influences of wholly rural 
surroundings. 

Such communities as these must, in 
consequence, be set aside as in a class 
apart. They belong neither wholly to the 
group of farming districts, nor wholly to 
that which consists of villages and ham- 
lets. The study of such complex locali- 
ties cannot be dealt with in the mass ;_but 
each one of them affords material for 
separate consideration. In this paper, 
then, we must confine ourselves to the 
categories which are sharply and dis- 
tinctly defined. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE CITY 


It is very easy to point out what every- 
body knows—that in all cities there is 
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a great deal that is evil. Many parents, 
for example, will not send their sons to 
be educated in a city, because so much 
has been said about the temptations which 
are to be found there, the siren calls that 
lure the young and inexperienced to their 
destruction. Yet this fails utterly to 
take into account the arguments on the 
other side. There is evil everywhere. 
There are temptations everywhere. But 
in the city, the evil is largely segregated 
and isolated. The temptations do not 
thrust themselves upon you, and they 
are offset by a multitude of real advan- 
tages. 

First of all, in the usual city home, the 
family life, like that of family life upon 
the farm, need not come into contact 
with corrupting influences. In the city, 
it is exceptional even to know just who 
your next-door neighbor is. You are as 
far apart from him in all practical ways 
as if he were not there at all. Much less 
do you know anything about his way of 
life, his manners, or his morals. With 


the great mass of the population, you and 
your household have no relations except 


those of your own choosing. You be- 
come one of a set of persons who are like 
yourself in their tastes and sympathies 
and occupations. The other odd million 
have no more individuality to you and to 
your circle than the forest trees have for 
those who live upon a farm. 

Then, in the city, there are admirable 
schools for your children; there are 
libraries, concerts, lectures, museums — 
any number of places for recreation, in- 
struction, or amusement, which keep the 
mind not only active and alert, but 
healthy. One’s faculties are stimulated 
by the stir and swing of life. On every 
side there are advantages and opportuni- 
ties such as the village never knows, or 
even dreams of. It is, therefore, one’s 
own fault if, in the environment of a 
city, one seeks out that which is harmful. 
In a village this is thrust upon you. In 
a city you have the power to choose. 

All this is applicable not merely to 
the very large city, with its million of 
inhabitants, but to the smaller cities 
whose population may range from fifty 
thousand to five hundred thousand. 
These communities, indeed, are centers 
of vigorous, wholesome life, not merely 
social and intellectual, but civic and 
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moral also. In them are reared up 
sturdy types of American manhood; and 
in this way the city clasps hands, as it 
were, with the simple and natural exist- 
ence of the isolated farm. 


THE FUTURE OF THE VILLAGE 


What is to become of the small vil- 
lages? Are they to grow more and more 
degenerate, more stagnant, and more 
hopeless? Are they to remain centers of 
decadence? Fortunately, there is reason 
to believe that the present state of things 
will not very long continue. There are 
signs that already the regeneration of 
village life is near at hand. 

So far as I am aware, no one has ever 
looked upon the electric railway as a 
moral influence; but, as a matter of fact, 
the rapid development of the trolley- 
lines, which are beginning to enmesh the 
entire country, will do much to solve a 
social and national problem. By linking 
village with village, and the mass of vil- 
lages with larger towns, they are bringing 
into these stagnant pools a ripple of re- 
generating life. The telephone is an- 
other factor to be considered, and so is 
the extension of rural free delivery. The 
improvement of roads is still another; 
while the publication and enormous 
spread of good reading at a low price, 
especially in the form of inexpensive 
magazines, must, in the end, do wonders 
for the American village and its people. 

The annihilation of distance, the facili- 
ties for intercommunication, the infusion 
of new elements into the village popula- 
tion, will transform these hamlets. Their 
people will feel the vivifying influence of 
more spacious life. They will be roused 
from their isolation. New ideas, new 
influences, will permeate them. |. Their 
people will have opportunities which 
have been heretofore denied them. They 
will gain something of the town spirit, 
and some of the inspiration which comes 
from seeing and doing things upon a 
larger and more liberal scale. 

Here will be found one more example 
of the fact that while invention and the 
achievements of practical science are, in 
the first instance, utilitarian, they do in 
the long run contribute to the national 
well-being. They are social regenerators. 
They are ultimately the handmaids of an 
advancing civilization. 

















CONEY ISLAND—THE GOAL 


OP MAD IDEAS 


BY E. L. BACON 







tlemen! Here we have the most 

stupendous, illuminating, bewil- 
dering, hair-raising spectacle on earth, 
the most extraordinary achievement of 
the human mind, the show that staggered 
Coney Island! 

Stop your crowding, gentlemen. Don’t 
shove the ladies. ‘This isn’t the Subway! 

This is a show that makes Coney Is- 
land look as lively as a memorial meeting 
of the Society of Ancient Brooklynites. 
It’s a more marvelous spectacle than 
Coney ever had or will have. In fact, 
it’s the show that Coney would like to 
have, and can’t, for the reason that it’s 
altogether too stupendous and extraor- 
dinary. It’s the show that never was. 
It was built by dreamers in the world of 
dreams! 

Just a few words of explanation, la- 
dies and gentlemen, before entering the 
magic arena of wonders. ‘This awe-in- 
spiring exhibition that you are about to 
enjoy stands as a monument to the buried 
hopes of unfortunate geniuses. The 
marvels conceived by their fertile brains 
were so original, so astounding to the 
4 


) tle up, step up, ladies and gen- 
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‘“SHOOTING THE CHUTES” TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THE OCEAN 


mediocre mind, as to be entirely beyond 
the grasp of the timid and conservative 
managers who rule Coney Island. ‘The 
great American pleasure - resort missed - 
the greatest of all spectacular exposi- 
tions by the merest chance. ‘The plans 
for its various features were presented to 
Coney’s managers in full detail, and duly 
considered by them. To have them say 
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“Yes” was all that was necessary ; 
but they said “ No!” 

So it was that the opportunity of 
seeing the most thrilling entertainment 
ever devised was lost to the island’s 
s.ghtseers. In other words, these 
amazing inventions are the ideas that 
Coney’s managers have pigeonholed. 

‘Take a look at the Great Cannon- 
Ball Express. Coney never had a 
thriller to compare with this, and never 
will have. It consists of an enormous 
cannon -ball of steel, divided into 
halves. Inside are seats for twelve 
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THE GREAT CANNON-BALL EXPRESS—CONEY ISLAND NEVER HAD A THRILLER TO COMPARE WITH THIS 


passengers. When the passengers are 
safely seated, the two halves are fastened 
securely together, and the ball is lowered 
into the mouth of a great cannon—a 
mortar—at the bottom of which is a pow- 
erful spring. The spring is let loose. 
The cannon-ball, with its human freight, 
flies far up into the air, and then drops 
swiftly toward the earth. Below, the 
crowds stand, paralyzed with terror. 
What can save the passengers from being 
smashed into small pieces ? 

Ah! Suddenly a parachute attach- 
ment opens out, and the terrific speed 
of the falling ball is stayed. It floats 


gently to the ground and lands as 
lightly as a feather. The ball is un- 
locked and opened, and the passengers 
step out, smiling and unruffled. 

“ But,” said the manager of one of the 
big amusement resorts, when this daz- 
zling idea was presented to him, with a 
full set of plans, by two enthusiastic in- 
ventors from a small town up the State, 
“what’s going to prevent this ball from 
turning over when it’s up in the air? 
You don’t want those passengers stand- 
ing on their heads, do you?” 

“There’s no danger of that,” ex- 
plained the spokesman for the pair. 





CONEY ISLAND—THE 


‘‘OH, IT CAN LAND ANYWHERE,” SAID THE INVENTOR. 


“One half is much heavier than the 
other. That does away with any possi- 
bility of its turning upside down.” 

The manager studied the plans for a 
time ; then he asked: 

“You don’t know just where the thing 
is going to land, do you?” 

“Oh, it can land anywhere,” said the 
inventor. ‘It doesn’t matter where!” 

“But suppose it happened to land out 
in the ocean? A nice time the life-savers 
would have getting a steel ball of that 
size up from the bottom of the sea! It 
wouldn’t cost us more than five or ten 
thousand dollars for each life we lost.” 


? 
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“Well,” said the inventor, scratch- 
ing his head, “I thought of that, 
but you know accidents will happen.” 
“ Yes, but not that kind of a one— 
not at our place. I -guess we won’t 
run any Cannon-Ball Express.” 


The manager was obdurate, and 


there was no further use of arguing. 
That is how Coney lost what would 
have been its greatest thriller. 


‘IT DOESN’T MATTER WHERE!” 


About the time when the hopes of 
these unfortunates were smashed, a 
little less than a year ago, a long-haired 
man with spectacles happened along 
with an elaborate plan for sending shoot- 
the-chute cars under water instead of 
over it. He got a hearing without delay, 
for there is nothing that a Coney Island 
show-manager is more eager to get hold 
of than a good, practical, new idea. 

‘““My scheme,” explained the long- 
haired man, “is to send the cars, as soon 
as they get to the foot of the chute, into 
a tunnel running along the bottom of the 
ocean.” 
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YOU STEP LIGHTLY OFF THE FLYING CARS AND 
LAND ON A GREASED SLIDE. GEE-WHIZ, YOU 
DO GO SOME WHEN YOU STRIKE THAT SLIDE! 


“Ves?” said the manager encourag- 
ingly. It sounded good as far as it 
went. It was one of those stories that 
set one to wondering how it’s going to 
end. ‘“ And what are you going to do 
with them when you get them to the 
bottom of the ocean?” 

“Oh, well,” declared the long-haired 
man in tones of deep disgust, “ I haven’t 
got as far as that. I guess it’s up to 
you fellows to get ’em out!” 

" How would you like to see passengers 
stepping off a railroad-train going fifty 
miles an hour? Coney Island might have 
had this hair - raising entertainment if 
one of its enterprising showmen had 
only made up his mind to accept the 
idea. Unfortunately, he decided the 
other way. ‘There is still in his office a 
complete plan showing how the scheme 
works. You step lightly off the flying 
cars and land on a greased slide beside 
the track. Gee-whiz, you do go some 
when you strike that slide! Any danger? 
Not a bit. At least, so the inventor had 
it figured out. There’s not even the 
slightest jar at the finish, because you 
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don’t come to a stop until your mo- 
mentum gives out. 

Why was the idea turned down? For 
one reason, the circular track on which 
the train was to run would have required 
a much larger space than could be had at 
the island ; and then, too, it wasn’t quite 
certain what would happen to the pas- 
sengers when they struck that greased 
slide at a speed of fifty miles an hour. 

Next in the great spectacle that never 
happened let us turn to the thrilling 
cyclone scene that Coney might have got 
if only some of its entertainment-pur- 
veyors had had the courage to stage it. 
It is an overwhelming affair, chock full 
of life and action. All the ladies and 
gentlemen who have paid ten cents at 
the gate have the pleasure of being 
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ushered into a_ peaceful 
village. A cow is grazing 
on the green, and simple vil- 
lage lads and maidens are 
romping about in the streets. 
Suddenly a change comes 
o’er the scene, and against 
the painted horizon a 
terrible, black, funnel 
shaped cloud appears. Be- 
hind the scenery a machine 
is making a whistling, roar- 
ing sound. It is the tor- 
nado! 

One agonized moment of 

suspense, and the storm 
breaks with frightful force. 
Houses, trees, cow, simple 
village lads and maidens, 
and spectators, are picked 
up in a sudden blast of air 
and whirled into a net one 
hundred feet away, outside 
the town line. 

The tornado comes from 
an adjoining room that has been filled 
with compressed air. The houses are of 
papier mdché, and after the storm they 
can be folded out and set up again as 
good as new. 

“You don’t suppose anybody’s going 
to pay ten cents to go flying through the 
air tangled up with a lot of débris and 
a cow, do you?” inquired the commer- 
cial-minded manager to whom this grand 
idea was offered. 

“You may possibly be right,” the in- 
ventor admitted. ‘I had some doubts 
myself; but I felt that the cow was 
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necessary to give a touch 
of vivid realism to the 
scene. I never saw a tor- 
nado picture yet without a 
cow in it. I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, that if you accept 
my scheme it will have the 
‘Wizard of Oz’ cyclone 
beaten all hollow! Think 
of the audience, gentlemen, 
not only seeing a real cy- 
clone, but taking part in it 
themselves!” -. 

Then there is the ship 
that didn’t go over Niagara 
Falls. Niagara is a long 
way from Coney Island, 
but it was to be a Coney 
Island affair, nevertheless. 
A Buffalo man wrote that 
he had a big side wheel ex- 
cursion-steamer, too old to 
be of any great value, and 
that he would sacrifice it in 
advertising one of the big 

Coney Island “ parks” if the proprietors 

would pay him a fair price. The steamer 

was to start out with the name of the re- 
sort all over it, and was to cruise about 
the lake front until the sight of it had 
become familiar to everybody in Buffalo. 

Then, one day, the skipper would sail 

down into the Niagara River, where he 

would quietly put the passengers ashore, 
and would send the ship over the falls. 

The sight of a big side-wheeler going 
over the falls would cause a tremendous 
sensation, he urged, especially as the 
general public would believe that the 
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THE GREAT SPECTACLE OF THE BURNING MAN— 


I WOULD REACH THE WATER BEFORE THE FLAMES GOT ME. 


‘*'VE FIGURED IT OUT,” SAID THE MAN, ‘‘ THAT 
OF COURSE, I MAY BE WRONG!” 
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passengers were on board at the time. 
[very newspaper in the country would 
give columns to the destruction of the 
boat, and for days afterward the wreck 
would lie beneath the falls, in view of 
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all sightseers, with the name of the Coney 
Island park painted all over it. “It’s 
the greatest advertising scheme on rec- 
ord,” wrote the skipper. 

“The only flaw in your idea,” replied 
the showmen, “ is that Niagara is too far 
away. If you will bring the falls to New 
York, and have it happen here, we shall 
be pleased to accept your suggestion.” 

There was another man who offered to 
set the ocean afire. 

“This invention,” he wrote, “ has 
been lost for one thousand years. His- 
tory states that by the fire of this ma- 
terial the Greeks destroyed the whole 
fleet of their enemies. ‘The water is 
burning, and cannot be extinguished by 
water. ‘The flames reach to a height of 
from fifty to one hundred meters. The 
effect of this spectacle upon any intelli- 
gent person cannot be described. It sim- 
ply startles and bewilders him to such 
an extent that his imagination lets him 
see a demonstration of phenomenal nat- 
ural forces, rather than a work of the 
human brain and hand.” 

Fire-insurance rates are high at Coney 
Island, and the scheme is reposing in a 
pigeonhole of a manager’s desk there. 
There was no way to prevent some of the 
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burning stuff from driving ashore and 
pavilions 


setting fire to the piers and 
along the beach. 

Here is an idea from a Massachusetts 
sea-captain : 


THE THRILLING CYCLONE SCENE—ONE AGONIZED 
MOMENT OF SUSPENSE, AND THE STORM 
BREAKS WITH FRIGHTFUL FORCE 


I have just caught a whale that weighs 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Would. be 
pleased to send him to your park for ex- 
hibition purposes. He is dead, but can be 
embalmed. 


The showmen had the idea that per- 
haps the embalming process wouldn’t 
work. Two years ago the people at 
Long Beach had an experience with a 
dead whale. It drove them three miles 
inland, and they weren’t able to come 
back for a week. Coney Island isn’t far 
enough away from Long Beach to have 
forgotten that incident yet. 

Neither will the spectacle of the burn- 
ing man be among Coney Island’s attrac- 
tions this summer. 

“T shall climb to the top of a pole fifty 
feet above the lake,” he explained to the 
showmen. ‘ My clothes will be covered 
with cotton batting. Standing on the top 
of the pole, I shall touch a match to the 
cotton, and in an instant I shall be a mass 
of flames. Then I shall dive to the water 
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—a fifty-foot race with fiery death! I 

guess that ought to be a thriller, eh?” 
“Tt would,” said the showmen, “ and 

you’d go to the undertaker after it.” 
“T’ve figured it out,” said the man, 


AND MAIDENS AND THE SPECTATORS, ARE 
PICKED UP IN A SUDDEN BLAST OF AIR 


“that I would reach the water before the 
flames got me. Of course, I may be 
wrong, but I’m willing to take a chance.” 

“ We're not running a suicide-bureau,” 
declared the showmen emphatically. 

In the desks of the Coney Island man- 
agers are at least a thousand rejected 
ideas—ideas from all over the world, 
and from all kinds of people. Some day 
a wizard of the show-business may arise 
whose genius will be sufficient to carry 
out the schemes that were too extraor- 
dinary for Coney, but until then many 
a hard-working inventor is doomed to 
disappointment. 

For the consolation of the disappoint- 
ed ones, it may be pointed out that even 
the most successful of the show-inventors 
sometimes arrive at just as glaring im- 
possibilities as the amateurs. There was 
Roltaire. Now, Roltaire is the greatest 
genius at originating popular spectacular 
productions that Coney Island ever had. 
“Creation,” “‘ Pharaoh’s Daughter,” and 
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half the biggest attractions at the island, 
are children of his ingenious brain. Two 
or three years ago he conceived an idea 
that outdid all his previous productions. 
He was going to have a mammoth air- 


ship floating above the island at a height 
of two hundred and seventy - five feet. 
The ship was to remain stationary, and a 
gas-pipe was to run up to supply a bal- 
loon attachment, so that it would never 
have to be hauled down. 

‘““My masterpiece!” exclaimed Rol- 
taire. ‘“‘A big money-maker! Think of 
all the people you can get in that ship 
during a day at ten cents a head!” 

The showmen were overjoyed. They 
thought they had the real thing in won- 
ders at last. But suddenly a great light 
dawned upon them. 

“Roltaire,” they inquired anxiously, - 
“how are you going to get the people 
up to that air-ship?”’ 

Roltaire’s hand flew to his forehead, 
and he gave a shout of dismay. 

“Why, I never thought of that!” he 
said. 
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TONEMAN’S most striking char- 

acteristic was his effectiveness. 

One felt it however casually one 

came into his presence. Those who 

came into it antagonistically, as many 

did, felt the impact of this effectiveness 

as of a brick wall, which merely stands, 

fulfilling its destiny without wasted emo- 

tion over the state of heads that may 
have butted against it. 

Six months after Stoneman’s graduation 
from the Biltmore Forest Scliool, he was 
ordered to report for duty upon the Cone- 
jo National Forest in New Mexico, with 
headquarters at Centerfire. ‘These inter- 
vening six months he had spent in charge 
of lumbering operations on the Vander- 
bilt estate, where, as a cog in a well- 
ordered machine, nothing was required of 
him but an intelligent application of his 
technical knowledge. How much more 
would be required for the success of his 
work in New Mexico was a fact reserved 
for his assimilation by way of a few 
tolerably stiff jolts. 

The Conejo Forest is one of the largest 
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and most complicated in the West. More 
than two million acres in extent, it sup- 
ports within its boundaries every form 
of enterprise pertaining to the region. 
Lumbering is carried on by numerous 
small sawmills. Mining operations of 
greater or less magnitude are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of it. 
There is the raising of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and goats. In the very heart of it 
there are small towns that do not know 
their status. 

Moreover, when Stoneman was as- 
signed this most difficult field, there was 
serious antagonism to the Forest Service. 
When people have long enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of appropriating the resources of 
the land at will, it is natural that they 
should look upon curtailment or even 
regulation of this privilege as a menace 
to their inalienable rights. 

Painter, the supervisor-in-charge, had 
not preserved the balance between popu- 
larity with the residents of his forest and 
authority over them—a problem which, 
of course, has been the undoing of many 
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a better man than Painter. Painter’s 
failure as a forest supervisor arose from 
the fact of his having been a successful 
politician. It was in acknowledgment of 
political favors rendered, somewhere in 
New Hampshire, that the appointment 
had been given him. ‘This was before the 
Forest Service was transferred from the 
Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and put under 
civil service regulation. 

The sawmills, in particular, upon the 
Conejo Forest had waxed fat and impu- 
dent under Painter. Stoneman, who 
knew exactly how lumbering should be 
carried on, was to bring order out of 
chaos, primarily in the matter of ‘ timber 
sales,” but also wherever technical knowl- 
edge was essential. The anomaly of his 
position was that, knowing .more than 
Painter, he ‘must: still be subordinate to 
the supervisor, and that although he was 
sent to untie knots for his superior, he 
could-not prevent their being retied forth- 
with. ~ «2 *) 

It was like Stoneman. to single out the 
most difficult knot for ‘his first unravel- 
ing. This was undoubtedly Judd’s saw- 
mill. From Painter himself, he gathered 
these essential facts in the situation: 

Abner Judd was one of the “ powers ” 
of the Conejo region. Before the days 
of law and order he had enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being a “bad man,” and the 
impetus was still carrying him along a 
triumphant career of bulldozing | every- 
body with whom he came into contact. 
He had a following, too, for he repre- 
sented a popular cause — opposition to 
the Forest Service. Judd had “ bluffed ” 
the service and “ got off with it,” there- 
fore his prestige was great. 

The forest ranger in whose district 
Judd’s mill was situated was one Tod 
Lantry, ex-cowboy, new to the service, and 
efficient except in the matter of enforcing 
forestry regulations upon Abner Judd. 
Lantry’s request for a transfer to another 
district was in the office at the moment, 
and to Stoneman this signified but one 
thing—that Lantry was afraid to incur 
Judd’s ill will. He was sure of it when 
he read Lantry’s latest report: 


March 6.—Went to Judd’s sawmill to see 
if he had piled his brush like I told him to. 
Didn’t see nothing. Got run off. 
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“What do you know about this?” 
Stoneman inquired of Painter. 

“Not much,” Painter confessed. ‘‘ You 
can get Lantry on the telephone and ask 
him.” His manner waived responsibility. 

Lantry was not only unsatisfactory, 
but unintelligible as well. Tod had 
things to say about encountering a 
““waumpus,” and “ tearing down brush” 
when he “ drug it” to keep from “ gittin’ 
worked over.” Why Lantry should 
“tear down brush,” or whither he should 
“drag it,” was beyond Stoneman. It 
would have been a matter of considerable 
surprise to him to learn that these opera- 
tions had nothing to do with forestry, 
but were merely expressions denoting 
ignominious retreat on the part of Lantry 
himself. 

“I'd better go to this Judd timber sale 
myself, and that without delay,” was 
Stoneman’s effective comment. * 

On the following day he arrayed him- 
self, not without care, in his “ field rig.” 
It had been purchased with reasonable 
care from a Washington outfitter re- 
nowned for “outing” goods; and the 
reflection which Stoneman’s mirror gave 
back was not, on the whole, unpleasing. 

Beginning at the top, we may record a 
new, stiff-brimmed, low-crowned Stet- 
son; beneath it a red and peeling counte- 
nance for which cold-cream had done 
nothing. A soft- textured blue flannel 
shirt and a small red tie made a striking 
combination. Riding-breeches with the 
yellowness of new khaki, and putties with 
not only the yellowness but also the creak- 
iness of new leather, were not merely stri- 
king, but almost startling. A ladylike 
pair of spurs ornamented the low heels of 
his tan shoes. His gloves had fringe on 
them. 

Therefore, it was not to be wondered 
at that Johnnie Judd thought she had met 
an apparition when she came suddenly 
face to face with the new official in the 
narrowest part of the box-cafion leading 
to her father’s sawmill. 

Johnnie reined in her horse and stared 
unabashed. Stoneman, at some difficulty 
with his stiff-brimmed Stetson, achieved 
a salutation. 

‘Am I on the right trail to Judd’s saw- 
mill?” he asked politely. 

“You betcher,” vouchsafed Johnnie. 
“What the devil yow goin’ there for?” 
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Stoneman’s composure sufiered a se- 
vert jolt. He did not betray it, however. 
Instead, he looked Johnnie over with in- 
terest. She was a large, well-built young 
woman under twenty, he decided. She 
had steady gray eyes, features of no 
regularity, but some piquancy, and hair 
that was brown and somewhat stringy. 
She wore a sombrero well down over her 
eyes, as a man does. One hand rested on 
her saddle-horn. Her whole attitude was 
one of impertinent composure. 

In the moment of silence that followed 
Johnnie’s question, war was declared be- 
tween these two. In the unflinching look 
each leveled upon the other, conviction 
came to both that here was a worthy 
antagonist. 

Stoneman’s first impulse had been to 
say coldly, “ Be good enough to let me 
pass,” for the girl was completely block- 
ing the trail; but at the end of that min- 
ute-long mutual stare he wanted to slap 
her—nothing short of it. A number of 
speeches, biting in their irony, quivered 
upon.his tongue’s end, but irony was not 
the weapon he wanted. Physical violence 
alone would satisfy him. Because he 
could not use it he lost his — 
even Stoneman. ; 

“Tt’s none of your business w hy. I am 
going to Judd’s sawmill.s .Is that :suffi- 
ciently clear and plain?” ; 

The girl raised her eyebrows. express- 





ively. That was all, but Stoneman’ felt 
himself. trembling. Never before had 
he spokem like that to a woman.- That 


one could force such an outburst from 
him by a,sentence and a long, deliberate 
gaze shook his faith in himself. It was 
bad enough to lose control of oneself, 
but it was infinitely worse to do so at the 
very time when he needed every whit of 
his composure, every resource of his 
diplomacy, for use in his forthcoming 
interview with Judd. 

Stoneman, the effective Stoneman, was 
on the point of turning back and waiting 
for his temper to cool before carrying te 
a conclusion his delicate task of pointing 
out to Abner Judd the error of his ways ; 
but the girl forestalled retreat on the part 
of the enemy by her next maneuver in 
this preliminary skirmish. Pushing her 


hat back on her forehead with a distinct- 
ively boyish motion, she spoke again in 
the same slow, insolent tone. 
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“So you’re him!” 

“Introductions appear to be superflu- 
ous,” Stoneman replied icily. “I pre- 
sume if I say ‘So you're her,’ we may 
consider ourselves acquainted—albeit un- 
enlightened.” 

“T don’t git your gaits in no such 
grammar-slingin’. If you mean any- 
thing, why don’t you just say it?” 

Stoneman bit his lip with the realiza- 
tion that she had scored, for that speech 
of his did savor of pompousness, which 
he detested most of all things—except 
this impossible girl, who blocked his 
progress and: roused his wrath as no one 
had ever done before with so few words. 

“I’m going to Judd’s sawmill. Will 
you please get out of my way?” His 
voice was husky with the restraint in it. 

She did not reply, but merely sat re- 
garding him with those level, defiant eyes 
—eyes which appeared ‘to see things he 
would have kept hid. Restraint snapped. 
He plunged his. spurs—noc too- small to 
prick cruelly—into his horse’s flank, and 
was ‘fairly upon ‘her before she realized 
his intention. -With-no gentle hand he 
seized her horse bythe bit and whirled it 
out of the path, backing. it against the 
canon wall, and in a ‘flash: he had passed 
We 

The ‘girl gave a 2 low, Ww rathful cry, fol- 
lowed ‘by’ an. unmistakable oath.: 

‘ Hideous?” -was ‘Stoneman’s mental 
comment. «““A woman who swears— 
ugh! hese 

But he knew that it was not her swear- 
ing that he resented, nor yet anything she 
had said or done. It was that cool, dis- 
paraging look in those gray eyes of hers. 
And then he found himself wondering 
who she was and what she had meant 
by that speech, ‘So you’re him ”’—and 
promptly hated himself for giving her a 
further thought. 








II 


In less than a mile the narrow cafion 
opened out into the ‘“‘ park ” in which was 
situated Judd’s sawmill. A wonderful 
spot it was. The great pines about the 
camp were untouched, and the overtower- 
ing piny mountains, keeping grave vigil, 
were as yet but faintly scarred by. Abner 
Judd’s logging operations. Stoneman, 
looking upon this expressed idea of the 
Master Artist, felt his soul stir in grati- 




















tude that he was alive and had a real 
work to do in the midst of such beauty. 
His recent anger fell away from him like 
a cumbersome burden dropped by the 
wayside ; and when he dismounted before 
the door of the cabin most suggesting an 
office he was once more the self-possessed 
person he had been when he set out that 
morning from Centerfire. 
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“ Johnnie who?” Stoneman’s tone was 
crisp. 

“Why, Johnnie Judd, the old man’s 
daughter.” 

“ Daughter ! 
Johnnie?” 
“ Sure. 

road?” 
“Do you mean to say that that girl I 


Is his daughter’s name 


Didn’t you meet her on the 





‘*aM I ON THE RIGHT TRAIL 
TO JUDD’S SAW-MILL?” 


In response to his summons, a youth 
in blue denim overalls and jumper ap- 
peared. He seemed to be an outspoken, 
intelligent sort of fellow, and he gazed 
upon Stoneman’s “field rig” with un- 
affected interest. 

“T wish to see Mr. Judd,” Stoneman 
announced, quite unmoved by the other’s 
scrutiny. 

“Can't do it,” the boy replied prompt- 
ly. “He’s got the pip, or something, 
and can’t talk. Been in bed that-a-way 
for a week. Sort o’ paralyzed, I reckon.” 

“Then I’ll see whoever is running the 
mill in his place.” 

“Johnnie’s runnin’ it.” 








met in the cafion, back there, is running 
this sawmill? ” 

The boy laughed in enjoyment of the 
other’s unbelief. 

“You bet she is. 
anything!” 

Stoneman essayed to wipe discomfort 
from his brow with a handkerchief. The 
boy was looking at him with something 
not unlike amusement. 

“You’re the new tech-ni-cal assistant, 
ain’t you?”’ the youth inquired, giving the 
words a disrespectful emphasis. 

“The name has been changed to 
’” corrected Stoneman 


That girl can run 


‘forest assistant, 
briefly. 
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“That'll help same, maybe; but what- 
ever your fussy handle may be, you got 
no soft job ahead of you if you’ve come 
to butt in on this here sawmill. I’d let 
that job out, if I was you!” 

The inappropriateness of discussing the 
matter in any way with this half-baked 
youth was not lost upon Stoneman. Nev- 
ertheless, it was his duty to discover 
more about the management of the mill. 
He had come for that purpose; and, as 
the boy appeared willing to talk, Stone- 
man let him do so. 

‘““Maybe you're going to try to make 
Johnnie pile brush. She put one of your 
men adrift the other day who tried that 
on. Johnnie says she won’t pile no brush, 
and when Johnnie won’t, she just nach- 
er-ly won't. That’s her mainest holt!” 
He shook his head as if disclaiming any 
attempt upon fis part to persuade her. 
‘“‘She’s gone down to Centerfire, now, to 
see that dub Painter about Lantry comin’ 
over here orderin’ her to pile brush, and 
I bet there'll be merry carajo around that 
little "dobe office of Uncle Sam’s! Say, 
but she’s got it in for the Forest Service 
bigger’n a wolf—worse’n the old man, if 
anything. She quit Tod Lantry cold 
‘cause he went into the service. She’d 
been lettin’ him stack up alongside her 
for a couple of years, everybody lookin’ 
for ’em to step off any day; but when she 
heard that Tod had taken the ranger’s 
job she went plumb out of her head. [’ll 
bet it was a peach of a scrap! Tod’s some 
of a wolf hisself, but | put my money on 
Johnnie every time.” The boy’s face 
broadened into a knowing grin. ‘“ You 
know,” he said confidently, “ even the old 
man is a little afraid of her. You bet 
J am. I light out like a scared rabbit 
whenever she bows up around me.” 

“What does she do?” 

Stoneman’s curiosity got the better of 
his determined lack of interest in this 
obnoxious young woman. The boy hesi- 
tated, searching for suitable words. 

“Well, sometimes she don’t do nothin’. 
Just looks at you. You don’t understand, 
but if she ever just looked at you, you’d 
know.” 

Stoneman knew, but of course this was 
no place to say so. 

“You see,” the boy went on, “she’s 
like the old man. He don’t have to do 


anything to make folks afraid of him. 
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It’s ’cause everybody knows what he can 
and might do that they’re buffaloed. 
Now, Johnnie might knock a feller down 
with a pifon limb, but usually just look- 
in’ ’s enough.” 

Stoneman felt his irritation getting the 
better of him again. This was not seri- 
ous government business. The proper 
thing for him to do was to ride over the 
mill’s cutting area, see for himself to 
what extent forestry regulations were be- 
ing violated, and then return home and 
wait for Judd’s recovery. He had no in- 
tention of dealing with Johnnie. 

The boy gave him a few directions for. 
his guidance, and, with a message of sym- 
pathy for Judd, he rode off toward the 
timbered foot-hills beyond the mill. 

The glory of the country grew upon 
him at every step. That so much of 
the elements making for beauty could 
be used for man’s growing needs, and 
could still, if properly managed, be 
maintained perpetually productive and 
beautiful, was not the least satisfying 
thought. But that ignorant, ruthless 
hands should threaten destruction, com- 
plete and irretrievable, was intolerable. 
Judd was cutting wastefully and without 
discretion. This was bad enough; but 
what to Stoneman was nothing short of 
criminal was the danger which he delib- 
erately caused to the uncut timber—miles 
of it—by not piling his brush. Lopped- 
off branches, dried te a tinder, strewed 
the floor of the cutting area, a veritable 
runway for fire, which once given head- 
‘way, no power of man could stay. 

Of one thing Stoneman was certain 
before he had ridden over an acre of the 
ground. Judd would be given a definite 
and very limited time in which to pile 
that brush, or further permits to cut upon 
the forest would be denied. He was filled 
with indignation at the thought of such 
defiance being permitted to go so long 
unpunished, 

With these emphatic impressions up- 
permost in his mind, he was hardly 
prepared to meet Johnnie Judd as she 
rode into his surprised presence, quite as 
unexpectedly as upon the former occa- 
sion, from around the point of a hill. 
Her expression proclaimed the surprise 
to be mutual. Both drew rein, and 
for an appreciable pause neither spoke. 
Stoneman broke the silence. 




















“Miss Judd, I believe,” he said with 
cool courtesy. 

““You’ve found out, I see, that it was 
some of my business why you were going 
to the mill!” 

The same old insolence in her tone 
threatened his composure. 

“You evidently keep a close watch of 
me and my movements,” he replied with 
an effort at steadiness. 

“ T’ve done no such thing!” she retort- 
ed, goaded by the deliberation in his 
voice. ; 

“Then our meeting again is quite ac- 
cidental ?” 

She knew that he did not believe this, 
and she became furious. It was inevita- 
ble that a man like Stoneman should 
make a woman like Johnnie Judd furious. 
Under the deep tan of her face he saw 
the color blaze up and die out slowly. 
Her eyes were steel points. Her voice, 
however, did not once rise to a shrill 
pitch—a fact which Stoneman neted with 
thanksgiving. 

“You're another of them dude Forest 
Service men!” she said with unmistaka- 
ble venom. “I’ve seen ’em till I know 
’em a mile off.” She permitted a scorn- 
ful glance to travel the length of his fig- 
ure and back again. ‘‘ You come out here 
swelled up like a toad with importance, 
and try to run it over people who’ve 
lived here before you were born—people 
who’ve made this country and have a 
right to it. It’s us that made this here 
country fit for a white man to live in. 
We’ve worked and suffered and fought 
Injuns and drove ’em out, and now, when 
we're trying to make an honest living out 
of the land, you come out here with a lot 
of little dinky rules got up by some pin- 
headed, lily-fingered dude in Washing- 
ton who’d run at the sight of a burro, 
and don’t know a cant-hook from a pair 
of taps! So long as we'll stand it, we’ll 
have to; but we don’t have to stand injus- 
tice. This is a free country, and we’re in 
the freest part of it!” 

“It would appear that free speech, at 
least, has not been throttled by anybody 
in Washington,” Stoneman interrupted 
as she paused for breath. 

His manner was frigid and madden- 
ing. The girl ground her teeth, and the 
steel of her eyes shed sparks, 

“Tf the’ was anything but a set of 
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fools runnin’ this here Conejo Forest it 
mightn’t be so bad, but from that dough- 
headed Painter right down, the’ ain’t a 
real man on it, at least—” 

However, she may have been about to 
qualify the statement, Stoneman did not 
wait to hear. He cut in sharply. 

“You'll save yourself a lot of useless 
words if you'll let me talk for a minute. 
I’m not here to discuss the Forest Service 
policy. That’s settled, and neither your 
opinion nor mine has anything to do with 
it. But I am here to enforce the rules. 
For one thing, I am here to see that that 
brush is piled. They tell me that you 
are running this sawmill during the ill- 
ness of your father. I hope that you 
understand that that brush ’—he made a 
sweeping gesture with his arm—‘is to 
be piled.” 

“Tl pile no brush!” 

She fairly spat the words at him. They 
were looking each other squarely in the 
eyes. Stoneman was groping for the 
right words in which to frame his ulti- 
matum. At the very height of his anger 
it had come to him that one of the re- 
quirements of his position was to allay 
friction, to banish animosity with the 
people living upon the forest. This as- 
pect of his task had been impressed upon 
him by the Washington office, and he sus- 
pected that he had forgotten it rather 
noticeably during the course of the last 
few minutes. 

He meant that his next words should 
be “kind but firm.” They were neither. 
What he said was, ‘‘ Good Lord!” 

He stared off beyond the girl. She 
turned, too, and looked, and without a 
word whirled her horse and was off like a 
bullet from a rifle. A column of gray 
smoke was rising above the crest of the 
hill. 


III 


WHEN Stoneman overtook her, she had 
reached the edge of the burning tract, 
the ridge and southeast slope of a spur of 
the mountain range a mile away. Flames 
were darting forward in the dry bunch- 
grass, and even as they galloped up a 
tongue of fire shot from a mass of dried- 
out limbs, lying just as they had been 
lopped from a felled giant pine. And 


everywhere there were more of them— 
acres of “ unpiled brush.” 
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The wind, which, fortunately, was not 
so high as the usual March wind in New 
Mexico, was carrying the fire directly east 
in a straight course upon the mill and 
miles “of timbered country beyond. No 
mistake must be made. ‘Tremendous re- 
sults hung upon an instant and right de- 
cision. Stoneman knew that either they 
* two must handle the fire, or one of them 
must go for help. The two alternatives 
presented themselves sharply to his mind. 

There were but six men at the mill two 
miles away. There was a_ fighting 
chance that he and the girl could control 
the fire before it gained’ a headway such 
delay in summoning aid would give it— 
a headway against which six men would 
be more helpless than two at the moment. 
It did not occur to him until afterward 
that he had made no allowance for the 
fact of his companion being a girl. He 
was counting upon her for a man’s work. 

There were two hopeful aspects of the 
situation. Beyond the ridge was a wide 
arroyo running obliquely to the direction 
of the flames. This would check the fire 
on the northeast. The other encouraging 
feature was the fact that fire travels slow- 
ly down hill and with a rush upward, so 
that, should they find it necessary to back- 
fire, they had a stand of advantage at the 
foot of the slope. If they could control 
the blaze upon the south until it reached 


the arroyo, where the latter rounded the > 


point of the burning ridge, they would 
have succeeded. If they could not—but 
this was no time to consider alternatives. 

“We'll begin at that boulder in the flat 


yonder, and clear the brush from a strip © 
on down to the ditch. Then we'll back- - 


”? 


fire if we have to! 


Stoneman called these orders as he was ~ 


galloping ‘his hofse to a place of safety 
and tying him hard and fast to a’ tree. 
He thought she would do the same. 

.““T’ll snake brush with my horse,” she 
said briefly. ‘‘ You’ stay on the ground 
and fasten my rope to the brush, and I 
can drag a wagon-load at a time.” 

She gave him a few short directions 
how it was to be done, and together they 
set. to work. Stoneman gathered into 


piles as many of the lopped-off branches 
as he could tie the end of her saddle-rope 
around; Johnnie, with a few wraps of 
the other end of the rope about her sad- 
dle-horn, dragged the load beyond the 
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strip to be cleared. She worked quickly 
and with apparent ease. Stoneman knew, 
later, that the skill she used in managing 
her horse, in preventing it from crossing 
the rope, in keeping it at the proper dis- 
tance from its load in order to secure the 
best purchase, in encouraging the animal 
to strain against a disheartening weight, 
was something far beyond his own powers 
of horsemanship. 

They spoke little. Occasionally a 
word of command from one to the other ; 
to fasten the rope differently, from John- 
nie; to clear this particular spot next, 
from Stoneman: 

It was desperate work. Man and girl 
and horse were driven to the last point of 
strength and endurance. Sweat dripped 
from the pony’s flanks, and beads of it 
stood out on the faces of the girl and the 
man. The wind shifted a little and drove 
the smoke upon them in a cloud. The 
upper line of fire had dropped down be- 
hind the crest of the ridge, and would 
reach the arroyo shortly, but the southern 
edge of it, with the veering wind, and 
with an impetus gained by catching upon 
an unusually thick pile of slashings, bore 
down upon them alarmingly. 

There was still twenty rods to clear 
before reaching the arroyo. Stoneman’s 
heart sank. The fire must not get away 
from them! Results and not motives 
were the standard by which his action 
would be judged. It would be called 
criminal that he had not sent for help. 

“We'll back-fire from the upper edge 
of the clearing,” he panted. Such exer- 
tion, at this unwonted altitude, was put- 
‘ting a cruel tax upon his lungs. “ Then 
we'll make our last stand down there 
by the ditch. We’ll need something to 
whip out fire if it burns back on us!” 

She was off her horse before the words 
were fairly spoken. With half a dozen 
motions she had loosened her cinches, 
drawn the two saddle - blankets from 
under the saddle, and again retightened 
the cinches. 

“You start fires at the lower end, and 
I'll begin at the upper. Got any 
matches?” Stoneman spoke swiftly. 

“Yes!” The explanation for this 
emotional emphasis did not come out 
until later. 

The wind, still bearing to the south- 
east, drove the flames from the back-fire 














toward the clearing, where the 
dry pine-needles, chips, and 
remaining twigs caught and 
burned rapidly. Stoneman and 
Johnnie beat them out with 
the Navajo saddle-blankets. 

But the man’s strength was 
undoubtedly failing. Thus 
far his had been the harder 
part of the work, as hers had 
been the more skilful, and the 
unaccustomed altitude was 
telling upon him. The girl 
saw it, and knew what it por- 
tended. She had seen strong 
men give way before when 
they first came from sea-level 
to these mountains. 

She walked over to him. 

“You rest!’ she said, as 
one would speak to a rebel- 
lious child. 

He shook his head in re- 
fusal. 

“You will, you darned 
fool!” She seized him by 
the arm with a strength that 
amazed him. “ I’ll make you, 
if I have to knock you down 
with a pifon limb!” 

Stoneman remembered what 
the boy at the sawmill ha 
said. 


“Just five minutes,” she 


went on conciliatingly, noting 
the hesitancy in his face. “I 
can handle it alone that long. 
If you don’t rest, you’re a 
goner, and then it'll get away 
from me sure!” She _ half 
pulled him to the ground and 
made him stretch out on his 
back. ‘‘ Five whole minutes,” 
she commanded. 

Through the fierce pound- 
ing of the blood in his ears, 
he heard the regular thud of 
her blanket, and a satisfying 
feeling came over him that 
she could be trusted to act 
rightly and reasonably in most 
things as well as this. 

At the end of the allotted 
time—it seemed an eternity to 
Stoneman — she spoke again 
with the same decisive author- 
ity. 
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WITHOUT A WORD, JOHNNIE WHIRLED HER HORSE 
AND WAS OFF LIKE A BULLET FROM 
A RIFLE 
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“You won’t have no trouble finishin’ 
this back-firin’. The wind’s changed to 
straight east again. Me and Spud’s goin’ 
to finish clearin’ that strip on down to 
the arroyo. You'll have to work like a 
son-of-a-gun, old man!” 

This last was addressed to her horse, 
but, Stoneman, his head with a million 
thumping trip-hammers inside of it, and 
as many knives tearing at his lungs, an- 
swered faintly: 

“ All right!” 

He scarcely knew what happened after 
this. Mechanically he whipped out lit- 
tle sporadic blazes, dragging himself from 
one to another, struggling the while to 
keep hold of his wits, to prevent his legs 
from giving way beneath him. Dazedly 
he noticed Johnnie once or twice. She 
seemed to be mounting and dismounting, 
running, stooping, fussing about, riding 
slowly, leaning far over on one side of 
her saddle, galloping back again, all 
in a foolish, jumbled-up sort of fashion. 
Then he didn’t care any more about it. 

She saw him drop, and galloped to him, 
fearing that he had fallen into the fire. 
it required her full strength to drag him 
to a place of safety and lay him on his 
back. There was nothing more she could 
do for him, nor was there time for more. 
To clear those last twenty rods demanded 
all she had of strength, endurance, and 
speed. She worked with that super- 
natural energy which the gods grant to 
mortals in times of crisis. But even this 
began to fail, and she saw defeat stalk- 
ing upon her. 

“T’m all in!” she muttered. “I can’t, 
I just can’t wiggle nary ‘nother wiggle!” 
She sank down upon the ground. “ Let 
her burn!” she whispered hoarsely. “ Let 
her burn, and burn me.’ YT sure de- 
serve it.” 

Her pony’s snort aroused her abruptly. 
Did her bewildered senses deceive her, or 
was Tod Lantry riding down upon her 
like a man beset by all the furies? 


IV 


Top reined in his horse within a yard 
of where she sat up suddenly, gazing 
upon him in a daze of relief and thanks- 
giving. Words were superfluous, and 
not one was used. Johnnie fell back, 
blissfully irresponsible and content. 

Without a question, Lantry took up 
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the work where she had left it, except 
that he availed himself of Stoneman’s 
rested horse. He worked deliberately, 
without a single wasted motion. Drag- 
ging away only the larger débris, he 
started a back-fire, and with the tattered 
saddle-blanket patroled the length of the 
cleared strip. 

After a few minutes, when she had re- 
gained her breath and her hands no 
longer trembled, Johnnie stumbled to her 
feet. 

“Got any water?” she called as Lan- 
try trotted past on his way to a. blaze at 
the farther end of the clearing. 

He paused only long enough to hand 
her the canteen from his saddle. By its 
weight she knew it was almost empty. 

Barely moistening her parched lips, 
she screwed the top on again and made 
her way to where Stoneman still lay mo- 
tionless and inert. He had regained con- 
sciousness—a fact-which he was bitterly 
regretting, so blessed had been the re- 
lief from that torture in his head and 
chest; but it had not occurred to him to 
move. 

Unfastening the handkerchief from 
her neck, Johnnie poured a little of the 
precious store of water upon an end of it, 
and, kneeling, wiped Stoneman’s smoke- 
begrimed face and laid the damp cloth 
upon his bursting forehead. What re- 
mained of the water in the canteen she 
gave him to drink. He swallowed it 
gratefully and presently sat up, smiling 
weakly at Johnnie, who sat, tailor-fash- 
ion, facing him. Suddenly she rolled 
over in a paroxysm of laughter. 

“If Washington could see you now!” 
she choked, when she could articulate. 


-“T messed your face up fine when I 


rubbed that dirt and soot around over it. 
You sure are a sight!” 

He laughed with her a moment. Then 
he grew sober. 

“Let’s be friends. What say?” and 
reached out a blackened and_ badly 
scratched hand to her. She gave him her 
own, and he held it- while he spoke. 
“You're a brick,” he said. “ You and I 


can’t afford to fight each other.” 
She was gazing at him, her self-confi- 
dent, steady eyes suffused with pain. 
“Don’t you dare to speak nice to 
“T set this 
Seeing his incredulous ex- 


me!” she cried fiercely. 
here fire.” 


























pression, she added sullenly: ‘Not on 
purpose, of course, but after I left you 
there in the cafion, I was so mad, so siz- 
zlin’ mad, I had to get somewheres and 
cool off ; so I come by a trail back this 
way and went up on the top of the ridge, 
where the fire started, and sat down by a 
log, and smoked—a cigarette, I mean. I 
wouldn’t have noticed any little thing 
like setting the country afire. My ciga- 
rette-butt was what done it.” 

There was such misery in her voice that 
Stoneman wisely knew there was nothing 
to say. He held her hand an apprecia- 
ble second longer, and dropped it gently. 
Lantry was riding toward them from 
having made a complete circuit of the 
burned-over ground. 

“Who is it?” asked Stoneman. 

“Tt’s Tod—Tod Lantry. He’s one of 
your men.” She spoke with a touch of 
pride in her tone. “ He come just when 
he was needed the worst. Somehow, he 
always seems to do that!” 

The two men met with a strong hand- 
clasp, looking each other squarely in the 
eye. Both were satisfied. 

“How’d the fool fire start?” queried 
Lantry, to cut short Johnnie’s attempted 
recital of his part in it. 

Stoneman shot a warning glance at the 
girl. 

“You must try to find out,” he said 
gravely to Lantry. “ Meantime, the 
Forest Service owes Miss Judd a vote of 
thanks for her heroism, and one to you 
for what you’ve done.” 

“ Me?” Tod was genuinely surprised. 
“‘T ain’t done nothin’ but what I’m hired 
for. I’ve allus aimed to give the man 
I’m workin’ for a square deal, and ’cause 
it happens to be the gover’ment this time, 
it’s no reason for thankin’ me for it. I 
saw the smoke from the plumb top of 
Crosby Mountain, and come down here 
in forty minutes!” . 

“That’s ten miles, and bad country,” 
interrupted Johnnie with approval. 

“ Oh, I’m ridin’ a horse, I am,” offered 
Tod in explanation. ‘“ When duty calls,” 
he added, with mock solemnity, “‘ we can 
sure go!” | 

Stoneman chose to take him seriously. 

“ You believe in the work, then?” he 
asked simply. 

“ Bet your life! 
sides, and I know. 


5 


I’ve seen it from both 


33 
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The girl’s eyes were upon Lantry’s 
face, and Stoneman read in them that 
whatsoever this man believed she would 
give her soul to believe, too. This, he 
reasoned, was the hour pointed out by 
the Fates for her persuasion. 

“You two had better stay here for a 
short while longer, as a matter of pre- 
caution against the fire’s breaking out 
somewhere,” he said. “I'll go back to 
the mill, and tell them there’s no danger, 
in case they have seen the smoke.” 

As he rode off, a bedraggled, unkempt 
figure, Lantry looked after him and 
smiled reflectively. 

‘“* All the same,” he said, as if some one 
were disputing him, “I’ll bet this here 
forest comes alive!” 

“You bet!” assented Johnnie, with 
noble candor. “I don’t buck him no 
more, never, no time. Oh, Tod, you 
ought to ’a’ seen me pilin’ brush!” 

Tod regarded her with a twinge of 
jealousy. Humility such as this he had 
not believed possible in Johnnie. 

“Where do I come in?” he asked, in 
an aggrieved tone, 

“Tod, you’re an old fool!” she said 
affectionately. 


V 


Six months later, when Stoneman had 
succeeded to the supervisorship and 
Painter to private life, one of the former’s 
first official acts was the consideration of 
Tod Lantry’s tendered resignation. In 
the end, after a warm session, he accept- 
ed it. Tod’s logic was good. He could 
still be of real value to the cause as man- 
ager of the Judd mill, that former pivot 
of the whole structure of opposition. In- 
asmuch as the rules were explicit that no 
man on the force could have private busi- 
ness within the forest, there was no alter- 
native. 

At the close of the interview Tod stood 
a moment hesitant. 

““My wife’’—he blushed furiously at 
the unaccustomed words—“ she sure deals 
out strong service dope to the locoed 
ignoramuses in that country. It’d make 
her poor old dad turn flipflops in his 
grave to hear her! Do you know,” he 
added, as an afterthought, “she’s quit 
smokin’? Says she got smoke enough 
that day of the fire to last her the rest of 
her natural life. Ill bet she’ll quit cus- 
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sin’ ’fore she’s through with it. She’s 
slowin’ down some already.” 

“Your wife,” said Stoneman, “is a 
wonder. I consider her acquaintance 
one of my most valued privileges. I owe 
to her much of whatever success I may 
have had out here.” 
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This success was unqualified. The 
Washington office gratefully recognized 
it, and was complimentary enough to at- 
tribute it to Stoneman’s effectiveness plus 
his ability for “ making good” with the 
people of his forest. 

Witness, the case of Judd’s sawmill. 





DAVID AND 


A STORY OF 


BY J. 


O us, in the modest little broker- 

| age-house in Wall Street, they 

came out of the unknown. The 

two men were as unlike as might well 

be, but they came together, and together 

they tilted against fortune, sharing like 

brothers the small gains and the bigger, 

bitter losses of the stock-market. Quite 

naturally, we called them David and 
Jonathan. 

David was the elder brother. He was 
an Englishman, tall, thin, slow of move- 
ment and sparing of speech, with settled 
melancholy written on his narrow, aris- 
tocratic face, which was clean - shaven 
save for the long, drooping mustache. 
He was not an old man—not more than 
middle-aged, if that; and yet the years 
he had were counted heavily in the spin- 
drift of gray above his line-marked fea- 
tures. You could put your finger on no 
one evidence of a life of dissipation, but 
inevitably the impression of the man was 
that of a spendthrift of life who stood 
now a still splendid wreck of once fair 
promise. 

If, however, David was all this, Jona- 
than was something almost refreshingly 
different. If, in your pleasing reveries, 


you saw the elder brother once long ago, 
a peer of the realm, leaving the Houses 
of Parliament at the age-old closing cry, 
“ Going home,” you saw the younger sa- 
luting him from the lofty heights of a 
cab with another cry: 

“7 Ansom, sir, 


’ansom ?”’ 


JONATHAN 


THE STREET 


H. GANNON, Jr. 


Jonathan was round, like a rubber ball, 
and the blushing splendor of his nose 
quite failed to dim the roses in his cheeks 
—perhaps because both were the crea- 
tions of the same impartial master-spirit. 
He was of England, too, but an undis- 
guised cockney. 

We used often to speculate, Martin, 
Cullen, and I, on the genesis of this 
strange alliance. We were inclined to 
believe that it sprang from the common 
misery of the two—the kinship of pov- 
erty strengthened by their isolation as 
strangers in a strange land. It may well 
have been Jonathan’s boundless optimism 
that further enhanced the bond between 
him and the melancholy David; at any 
rate, the tie had been formed—how, we 
knew not until long after, and then only 
mistily. 

There must have been much of for- 
bearance on either side. At times, the 
younger brother’s grotesqueries, his hid- 
eous idioms and uncultured speech, visi- 
bly stirred David’s remnant of gentility. 
But the wincing of the man was the only 
evidence of this ; there was never a spoken 
reproof. 

Nor was the burden light for Jona- 
than. It cost him dear in patience to 
repress his natural ways of speech and 
expression, and the fact that in a degree 
he succeeded in doing so spoke honestly 
of his love for the older man who, out- 
wardly at least, was now not a whit above 
himself. 
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We imagined that the bond galled 
most in the bitter moments of losses, es- 
pecially so if they had sought the conso- 
lation of drink; for it was only under 
this combination that Jonathan lost his 
cheerfulness and dropped sharply into 
a drunken, hysterical despair. At such 
times the mettle of the older brother was 
sorely tried; but the depth of his feeling 
we could only imagine, for as soon as 
possible he would drag away the weeping, 
unwilling Jonathan to the obscurity of 
their nightly retreat. 

But these were the bad quarter-hours 
out of many smiling days when the span 
of their comradeship ran on with pleas- 
ing evenness. For the most part, as they 
sat elbow to elbow watching the big quo- 
tation-board with its ever-changing frac- 
tions, they seemed oblivious to all else, 
dreaming their dreams of the days to 
come, and at peace with the world. 

Had we known then, as we knew later, 
the goal toward which, with so many dis- 
couraging recessions, they were toiling, 
we should have forgiven the elder broth- 
er’s melancholy and the younger’s be- 
sotted ravings under losses. We should 
have better understood their rejoicing in 
the fair days and favoring winds which 
bore than slowly nearer to their goal. 

From the day of their coming to the 
little offices, Jonathan had been the di- 
rector-general of their joint finances and 
speculations. Their letter of introduc- 
tion to Cullen, the head of the house, was 
non-committal, as such things usually are, 
but sufficient—especially when reenforced 
by his almost immediate interest in the 
two men—to justify him in accepting 
their account. They deposited their lit- 
tle hoard and were forthwith launched 
on the sea of speculation, like a tiny craft 
whose very insignificance ought best to 
serve it in coming safe to port past the 
vigilant triremes of great sea-rovers. 

Of their utter ignorance of market 
operations there could be no doubt, as 
we learned quickly enough. 

There was listed on the Exchange at 
that time a “ cat-and-dog” stock known 
as the Pekin Land and Development 
Company. The concern had been organ- 
ized, I believe, to deal in vacant lots some- 
where in the suburbs of Baltimore, and 
its success had been so inconspicuous that 
its shares went begging at five dollars 
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each. Nevertheless it was on this dere- 
lict of the market that the newcomers 
alighted for their first venture. Cullen 
told us, as old and privileged customers, 
of their little purchase — some twenty 
shares, for their margin was slender— 
and he bewailed the etiquette which pre- 
vented him, so early in their patronage, 
from warning them against such “ in- 
securities,” as he put it. 

“ T tried to dissuade them, without seem- 
ing impertinent,” he assured us, almost 
apologetically, ‘‘ but they wouldn’t listen. 
I suppose Jonathan picked it out because 
it seemed cheap, but it’s dear at any price, 
and will probably clean them out.?’ 

But prophecy is the vainest of all vain 
things in the Street. For a few days 
Pekin hung motionless, and then, slowly 
gathering momentum, it began to rise, at 
first by eighths, then by quarters and 
half-points, until finally the whole Street 
was rubbing its eyes, dazzled at the un- 
canny leaps of this outcast among specu- 
lations. 

We watched Jonathan, as managing 
director, close out the little line of Pekin 
at a profit of two hundred dollars; and 
while in our hearts we felt that the two 
were only favored of fickle fortune, yet 
there crept in with this something of re- 
spect, and perhaps more of wonderment. 
But that was not all. After a few days 
more of Pekin sky-rockets, we saw them 
go short of the stock, selling it as non- 
chalantly as they had bought it before; 
and when we witnessed its following 
swift decline into its former and much 
more natural state of disreputable som- 
nolence, to their further great gain, our 
respect was increased many fold, while 
the wonder grew and grew and would not 
down. 

“For,” as Martin put it to Cullen, 
logically enough, “ while we are all the 
playthings of fate, to most of us she is a 
lean she-bear whose clownish love-taps, 
even, send us sprawling. To Jonathan 
and David she seems to be a fairy god- 
mother with a Pekin wand. I suspect 
the old lady is masquerading as a director, 
at the very least, of the Pekin Land and 
Development Company.” 

“ At any rate, Cullen,’ I added, “it 
is quite plainly your duty, as an up-to- 
date broker, to discover the source of their 
happy information on Pekin; and to fur- 
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ther that end, I stand ready to contribute 
my share of the price of a ‘ flow of soul’ 
lunch for them.” 

“And I mine,” Martin chimed in; 
“only let it be soon, for if there are to 
be any more ascensions of the Pekin bal- 
loon I want a seat in the basket.” 

“Drivel!” said Cullen witheringly. 
“Pure drivel! As if I hadn’t tried to 
uncover their information on that stuff! 
You couldn’t pry a monosyllable out of 
David with a crowbar, the melancholy 
wretch, and Jonathan is as full of mystery 
as a dishonest grocer’s red apples.” 

“Aye, but look at the nose of him!” 
said Martin sagely. ‘‘ Get him mellow, 
man—get him mellow. /n vino veritas, 
Cullen!” 

It took only another purchase of Pekin 
by David and Jonathan —a lead which 
we all followed blindly this time, so 
sure were we that they possessed the ear 
of the great god Tip, whose shrine is for- 
ever set in Wall Street—to drive Cullen 
to try Martin’s mellowing process. To 
the visible distress of David, Cullen 
led Jonathan away to our “ speculative 
lunch,” as we dubbed it. 

It was two hours later when they re- 
turned, Cullen submerged in weariness, 
and Jonathan wreathed in unnatural, 
perpetual smiles, which still illumined 
his round, foolish face as he dropped to 
sleep in his chair. 

“You won't believe me, of course, and 
you'll probably repudiate your share of 
the bill—which was heavy, owing to his 
extreme thirst.”” Cullen nodded toward 
the outer office, where Jonathan slum- 
bered peacefully. ‘‘ He has a system— 
also an accent. I began on him when 
we reached the coffee. I told him, aim- 
ing at his self-esteem, that we-were all 
overawed at his consummate financial 
genius, as displayed in his operations in 
Pekin. and I added that I wished I pos- 
sessed its tenth part. He smiled smug- 
ly and tackled our second bottle of 
champagne. 

“ Then I suggested that he, or perhaps 
David, was so fortunate as to have friends 
in the directorate of the Pekin Company 
—a splendid concern, | added diplo- 
matically. He nodded negatively and 


bibulously, and spent some moments de- 
pleting the second bottle. I 
third, and bared the probe again. 


ordered a 
Per- 
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haps he, or David, had a friend who was 
a friend of another friend who was in 
turn a friend of a director or an officer of 
Pekin. He withdrew his nose from his 
emptied glass, dried his lips on his coat- 
sleeve—even so—closed his eyes comfort- 
ably, waved a pudgy, deprecating hand, 
and spoke: 

‘““* Hi keeps hup with the world’s per- 
cession’; and he nodded ever so sagely. 
““* We all try to do that,’ I ventured. 

“* Hi reads the pipers,’ said he por- 
tentously. 

‘““* And so do we,’ returned I, and add- 
ed, with self-abasement: ‘but we don’t 
make fortunes in Pekin!’ 

“My humility seemed to tickle him— 
the beast! He grew more confidential, 
and hiccuped: 

“* Ho, Hi reads the forrin events!’ 
Then, before I could put my cynical 
query as to the bearing of foreign news 
on the fortunes of a Baltimore land com- 
pany, he went on, lurching over at me . 
across the table: ‘When Hi reads the 
Boxers, bloomin’ Chinks, is thrashed, Hi 
buys some Pekin, and when Hi reads 
they’ve boiled hanother missionary in 
oil, Hi sells some Pekin, Hi do! Hi 
fancy ’is ’ighness Rothschild may ask a 
suvrin of me yet, Hi do!’” 

Martin and I didn’t wait for the rest, 
if there was any more to add to this mad 
tale. We reached the cashier’s window 
at the same moment, and without loss of 
time made out and passed in orders to 
sell out our Pekin at any price, quite re- 
gardless of the latest news from China. 


IT 


Ir was an abject Jonathan who 
listened to our explanations of the affairs 
of the Pekin Land and Development 
Company and to our earnest admonitions 
regarding future ventures. He pleaded 
with us, piteously, to keep it all from 
David; and to this we agreed. The lit- 
tle incident developed into a sort of bond 
between us and Jonathan, permitting us 
to gain an insight into the wretched state 
of the two partners. 

From this fellowship, of its kind, the 
elder brother was tacitly excluded. The 
man seemed, in some way, provokingly 
aloof and beyond us. and our little anx- 
ieties. Apparently—and the knowledge 
of this irritated us—he was groping in a 
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past or a future removed from our ken 
as he sat there day after day, unelated at 
success, and never visibly cast down by 
failure. 

He never knew the dizzy verge upon 
which their common fortunes had trem- 
bled through Jonathan’s Pekin venture, 
and we misdoubted if he knew, or cared 
greatly, about the other speculations set 
afloat by the enterprising younger brother. 
In fact, it seemed his part to dream of it 
and Jonathan’s to win the goal. 

Long summer days followed one an- 
other into night, each bringing added 
feverishness to Jonathan’s eager desire 
for riches whose intended application we 
knew not. As they passed, David be- 
came only the more silent and melancholy 
-——as if each but added its weighty evi- 
dence to some settled conviction of the 
man. Always the two sat there, shoul- 
der to shoulder, under the smiles or the 
frowns of fortune. At the coming of 
the night they passed out and away 
from our life, arm in arm, brotherly, the 
younger striving, as we could see, to 
cheer the other with confident words, or 
adapting himself humbly to the long in- 
tervals of gloomy silence. 

There came a time when the Street was 
in the throes of a depression, the after- 
math of a saturnalia of speculation in 
which madness, dragging fn its train over- 
capitalization and stock-gambling on a 
scale almost beyond belief, had ruled the 
markets, driving them ever upward until, 
swaying like a tree sapped of its strength, 
they tottered, and crashed down on their 
rotten foundations. 

We knew afterward that it was the 
spectacle of riches gained overnight, al- 
most, by waiters and chambermaids in the 
great hotels frequented by speculators ; 
by cabmen who drove these demigods to 
and from Mammon’s temple; by messen- 
ger-boys—in short, by all, high or low, 
who put their fortune to the touch, that 
had drawn David and Jonathan to the 
Street in their sore need. But they were 
too late, for the great wave was rushing 
back, beating down like manikins the 
gamblers who so lately had seemed its 
undisputed masters. 

And day by day Martin, Cullen, and I 
watched the little fortune of these two, 
so utterly ignorant of the laws of finance, 
dwindle steadily, remorselessly, as each 
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hazard returned its loss. But if the faces 
of the brothers grew more pinched with 
hunger, if their garments, even, began to 
bear mute witness to the dexterous needle- 
work of Jonathan, it all served only to 
strengthen the bonds that held them, and 
to make sharper the spur that impelled 
them to strain toward their far-away 
goal. 

Martin and I gave up all attempts to 
speculate in such a market. We were 
not of the caliber that makes ‘“ bears ”— 
sellers of stocks, rank pessimists, as we 
held them—and we determined that the 
time had come for a vacation. I am not 
sure that the sight of David and Jona- 
than sitting there, day after day, the one 
in constant and the other in fitful misery, 
didn’t influence us in our decision, al- 
though Martin would not admit it. At 
any rate we went, and Cullen—who, I 
really believe, remained only because 
David and Jonathan were there, all his 
other customers having long since de- 
parted—promised to give us occasional 
news of these two who had come so far, 
and so oddly, into our lives. 

To the camp in the Adirondacks, in 
beyond Paul Smith’s, where Martin and 
I were by turns fishing and fighting black 
flies, there came, after some weeks, a long 
letter from Cullen. We sat down be- 
fore a blazing log-fire—for the cold 
nights of autumn had come—to read it. 

“You will be surprised to hear,” wrote 
Cullen, “that David has gone, and left 
Jonathan here alone with me; but your 
surprise at this will be as nothing when 
you know the rest of the story—” 

“ Positively masterly, that, for Cullen,” 
said Martin, dropping the letter to look 
up at me. ‘“ What is it—tragedy?” 

“Not just yet ; Jonathan is still there,” 
I answered. ‘Get on with the letter, 
won’t you?” 

“After you left us,” Martin read, 
“things went on much as usual with 
them—many more losses than profits in 
this confounded market. I don’t mind 
telling you now that their margin with 
us ran out long ago, and I carried them 
out of my own pocket. This they never 
knew and never will know. I count it, 
now that I know what I do, as perhaps 
the one deed of mine which may one day 
displease the devil. 

‘“‘T suspected their poverty and misery, 
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and tried hard to help them make some- 
thing in the market; but as their case be- 
came more desperate David grew only 
the prouder and more difficult to handle, 
while Jonathan, afraid to offend him, and 
jealous, even then, of his brother’s honor, 
was, if anything, worse. However, I 
landed them at last in Copper, on the 
short side, got them to sell thirty shares 
short, and it broke ten points overnight 
on the passing of the dividend, as I knew 
it would; so they cleaned up nearly three 
hundred dollars. 

“That day, after a long confab be- 
tween them, David came to me after the 
close of the market and asked me, rather 
stiffly and formally, for a statement of 
their account and a check for the balance 
due them. I gave him both at once, a 
little huffed over his evasions of my ques- 
tions; but I can add that this didn’t pre- 
vent me adding a hundred to it and cash- 
ing the check. They went away, David 
looking back over his shoulder at the lit- 
tle shop in a curious, dismal way. I 
ought to have understood it then, but I 
didn’t. 

“Two days later—the day before yes- 
terday, to be exact—Jonathan came in 
just as we were closing up to go home. 
As he slouched down into his old chair 
I could see that he was half drunk and 








half something else—something more 
serious. He didn’t seem to understand 


that the market was closed. In fact, he 
was in such pitiful condition that I final- 
ly decided to take him up-town and see 
if a good feed would brace him up. It 
was useless trying to learn anything from 
him as he was. 

“We got through the meal somehow 
—he ate ravenously, and fairly cried for 
whisky—and then I made him tell me 
where he was living. I got a cab and 
took him there. It was over by the 
North River, in a dismal hole opposite 
some railroad-yards. I got his key from 
him, and dragged him in and up four 
flights of stairs through inky darkness 
into a tiny back room where were a bed 
unspeakably grimy — two impossible 
chairs, and a wash-stand. There was 
also a lamp. with a bit of oil, as I found, 
and this I lighted. 

“ Tonathan had already found the bed 


—from long habit, I suppese—and lay 








there, utterly wretched and staring at me 
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owlishly, as if he hated me beyond words. 
I thought it would be no more than de- 
cent to bathe his head—I’ll admit I also 
wanted to get him into condition to talk 
—sv I hunted for water and a towel. On 
the wash-stand was a bowl, upside down. 
The pitcher was on the floor. I turned 
the bowl over, and under it was a copy 
of ‘ Burke’s Peerage.’ I looked around, 
and found Jonathan’s eyes following my 
every movement. I walked over to the 
bed with the book in my hand, unopened. 
“T never opened it, for like a madman 
he sprang at me, tore away the book, and 
fell back on the bed, shrieking strange 
cockney curses. I sat down on the edge 
of the bed and thought hard. After a 
moment he fell silent, and then I got up 
and started for the door. The whole 
thing was too much for me. I wanted 
to get away from the squalid den and the 
low-bred, besotted beast on the dirty bed; 
but he called me back, and I relented. 
“Then he poured out a wretched tale, 
but through it all there shone out only 
love for the man whose name he never 
used, and whose past and future he never 


divulged. Only of the present—the 
present we all know—did he speak. 


There were hints, of course, of things 
unspoken, and these you may piece out 
as you will, for I think we shall never 
know any more. 

“From his incoherent outpourings I 
fancy the two drifted together in the 
providence of that poverty which makes 
strange bedfellows. He—the man David 
—was somebody ‘big,’ as we say in the 
Street. The other, Jonathan, the man 
on the bed, knew about him, at least, be- 
fore they came together among the flot- 
sam here. Somehow, that mean figure 
on the bed, blowing upon the all but dead 
ashes of the other man’s life, had kindled 
there a fitful flame of ambition to regain 
something lost; had awakened a desire 
to climb back out of the depths into which 
he had fallen. 

“Jonathan had a little money—gar- 
nered; he admitted, from driving hacks, 
a trade he learned in London, whence 
both men had come—and the quickest 
way seemed to be through the stock- 
market. So they tried it—you know now 
with what success. We know, too, the 
days they spent here in the office, but I 
doubt if we shall ever know to the full 

















the misery of the nights they spent in 
that hole by the river, particularly the 
nights when fortune seemed to have set 
her stern face against them. These 
things are better imagined, anyway. 

“Well, at the end, they awoke from 
their foolish dreams of quickly garnered 
wealth, and decided, after reaping their 
little harvest from that Copper I made 
them sell, to act at once. With the 
money Jonathan bought passage for 
David—to London, I think, although he 
mumbled something about South Africa 
also; paid the rent of that miserable 
room for two months; saved a pittance 
for food, and turned the rest over to the 
elder brother. When he had told me 
this much brokenly and interruptedly, he 
stopped and was silent, his head pushed 
down into the soiled pillow on the bed. 
I asked him what the other was going 
. to do. 

“¢ Climb back out of hell!’ he said, 
and would say no more. 

‘““And there you are, you see. When 
you come back—which I hope will be 
soon, as the market is picking up and I 
need commissions—you’ll find Jonathan 
sitting here in his old chair, next to 
David’s, which we keep vacant. He is 
no more the old Jonathan, but a silent, 
broken man, waiting, waiting, waiting 
for some word from the other side of the 
world, where the other man is trying to 
climb back out of hell.” 


{II 


From the windows of the little office 
we could look far down on Broad Street, 
where the ever-moving crowd of curb- 
brokers, from our lofty vantage-point, 
seemed composed of headless manikins, 
who made up in swinging arms and legs, 
however, this apparent oversight of na- 
ture. There were many days when it 
was a relief to turn from the big quota- 
tion-board, with its peculiarly stoical tale 
of losses, and from the ticker with its no 
less irritating repetition of fleeting frac- 
tions, like the dripping of water which 
wears away granite, to the scene in the 
street below. 

This was not such a day. For while 
prices were crumbling again, and slender 
margins running out like the last few 
reluctant sands of the hour-glass, Broad 
Street was in the grip of a wintry gale, 
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and through its deep cafion flew contin- 
uous sheets of stinging snow, hurried on 
by the restless winds to the bay below. 
Between the recurring snow-clouds the 
street could be made out momentarily, 
but it was empty and singularly desolate. 

The curb-brokers had yielded place; 
had bent before this storm as they had 
before many a financial gale, and hud- 
dled in the corridors of near-by buildings 
or in their little dens of offices, gladly 
leaving to the ‘bleak, towering sky- 
scrapers whatever there was of glory or 
profit in resisting the blasts. 

Jonathan, however sensitive his inner 
self might be to this dismal day, sat out- 
wardly as he had for many days, hud- 
dled up in a queer little bunch in his seat, 
next to David’s chair, which, by a sort of 
fanaticism, he had preserved from tres- 
pass, as if for the imminent coming of 
the absent one. Through all the weary 
days he had sat thus, more and more an 
object of pity to those of us who knew 
as much as we might of his story, and of 
profound curiosity to the new customers 
of the office, who knew nothing of it, and, 
if it lay within our power, would never 
know any more. 

He had long ago ceased to play the 
market—we knew the reason only too 
well, after his confession to Cullen. How 
he managed to keep body and soul to- 
gether we could not see, for he refused 
all charity, and would accept an occa- 
sional invitation to dinner, couched most 
formally, only with the understanding 
that he should in turn play host when 
David—“ my friend,” he said—and him- 
self came to their own. Only one thing 
did he accept eagerly—the suggestion of 
Cullen, the kindest-hearted of men, that 
he should make the little brokerage-office 
his home during the day. And we knew 
it was the vacant chair which persuaded 
him to this. 

Afterward, it seemed to us altogether 
fitting that it should have been this day 
of all others for the thing to happen. 
Unnumbered days he had sat there, listen- 
ing for the footsteps of the postman as 
he came down the long hall. As he grew 
more and more oblivious to other things, 
his senses seemed to center upon the one 
great thing—the coming of some word 
from his brother. 

And to-day it came. 
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It seemed to me, at least, that even the 
tireless ticker stood still while the big 
postman—who knew the poor fellow’s 
longing, as did all the others on our 
route—crossed the room and put the let- 
ter in Jonathan’s trembling hands. The 
little man rose unsteadily, with an ap- 
parent effort at self-control, to receive it. 
He turned his back on us, as we stood 
there, and tore open the envelope. We 
could hear the crinkling of the paper in 
the nervous, feeble hands. 

Suddenly his frail body stiffened, 
tensed as if against a blow, and then, his 
knees crumpling like bending copper 
wires, he fell to the floor, with his arms 
flung across the vacant chair—David’s 
chair—and his face buried in them. 

Martin reached him first, and loosened 
the worn, faded shirt about his swollen 
neck. Raising an utterly stricken face 
for just a fleeting second, Jonathan 
thrust the letter into Martin’s hands. 

We let him sob on as we silently read 
through the letter. It was strictly for- 
mal. ‘The names are as well left out 


here—they were always the least of it 
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all, anyhow—but it was addressed to 
Jonathan, and ran: 


Sir: 

As family solicitors to the Earl of 5 
we have been instructed by him to inform 
you that the late earl, his cousin, was shot 
and killed at Mardresburg on January 6 
last, in a skirmish with the Boers. On his 
person was found a note requesting his 
cousin to write you in case of this contin- 
gency, and also to forward to you his signet- 
ring, which we are doing by this same mail. 
We feel at liberty to add, owing to his evi- 
dent friendship for you, that, although he 
had irretrievably lost some things through 
earlier and regrettable excesses, his good 
name he found again in his death as a sim- 
ple soldier for his country. 

We are, sir, 
CHAPMAN & Roxsury. 

15 Queensbury, London, E. C. 


Martin broke the silence which fol- 
lowed the reading of the letter. 

“An earl!” he whispered, awestruck. 

The broken man raised his head from 
David’s chair: 

“An earl!” he mocked scornfully, 
through his tears. “ Oh, Gawd!” 





A SEA SONG 


Tue blue sea was in your eyes, 
The gold sun in your hair; 

Girl dear, could I be wise 
With you so fair? 

The long beach was bright as brass, 
Where sand and wave-edge meet; 
There ’twas first I watched you pass 

With bare, brown feet. 


White sails spread beyond the bar, 
I give you to the wind! 
Girl dear, could I be far 
With you so kind? 
The herring swim for all of me, 
The hawk may gain the more; 
Little use were I at sea, 
With my heart ashore! 


Tides may fall and tides may rise 
For aught that I may care; 

Girl dear, lift up your eyes 
And drown me there! 

Mother Sea may serve my need, 
But you for love, my sweet, 

I must follow where you lead, 
Oh, bare, brown feet! 


Theodosia Garrison 





FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


VII—JOHN STUART MILL AND MRS. TAYLOR 


BY LYNDON ORR 


ANY persons believe that extreme 

NV | instances of devotion are afford- 
ed only by men of ardent 
temperament, high vitality, and impres- 
sionable natures. They would hold that 
secluded scholars, or statesmen absorbed 
in heavy tasks, cannot be led by the in- 
fluence of softer emotions into great 
self-sacrifice for women. A hot-blooded 


creature like Antony might very well 
throw away the mastery of the world, 
and even life itself, for a woman such as 
Cleopatra; but with the cold, highly in- 
tellectual nature that is dominated by 
reason and a special environment, how 


can such a thing be possible? 

Nevertheless, out of all the instances 
that could be mentioned, there are two 
which prove that to the universal rule of 
sex-attraction there is no exception what- 
soever. 

The story of Charles Stewart Parnell 
is too recent to be told in full as yet. 
There are many who would be wounded 
by its repetition. There are some who 
feel as if it were only yesterday when 
this strong, dominant, masterful person- 
ality ruined a great political cause, and 
soon after went to his death, because of 
his love for a woman whom he had no 
right to love. Parnell was an enigma for 
many years, not only to his close politi- 
cal associates, but to his political enemies 
as well. Uniting in a solid phalanx the 
Home Rulers in the British House of 
Commons, he was able, by a masterly use 
of parliamentary arts, to impose his policy 


upon Gladstone and to make it a distinct 
issue at a national election. 

Until he came into the leadership, the 
Home Rulers had been distracted and 
divided by quarrels among themselves, 
and they would accept the control of no 
one man. Their Celtic, mercurial temper 
boiled over again and again in the House 
of Commons. Some of them would be- 
have like schoolboys, and others like up- 
roarious ruffans. They often defied the 
authority of the Speaker. They turned 
the sessions of the House into a bear- 
garden. They bandied epithets with their 
opponents; and one of them, the notori- 
ous Dr. Tanner, described a gentleman 
on the other side of the House as ‘a 
skunk.” British decorum was shocked 
and outraged by such proceedings; and 
all this did more harm than good to the 
cause of Home Rule. Irish members 
were frequently suspended from taking 
any part in the sessions of Parliament. 
Some of them were imprisoned in the 
clock tower. The more they raged and 
raved and stormed the more set and stub- 
born were both of the great English par- 
ties in resisting them. 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF PARNELL 


Then came Parnell to the front—a 
man of an absolutely different type. His 
manner was cold and haughty He treat- 
ed his own followers with no ceremony 
whatsoever. He merely gave them orders. 
and demanded that these orders be obeyed 
unquestioningly. He substituted strategy 
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for noisy strife. He was a great parlia- 
mentarian. He used the rules of the 
House to outwit both Liberals and Con- 
servatives ; and he did it so skilfully as to 
block all public business. 

At first his followers were restless 

under his strong hand; but no sooner did 
they realize his power than he became 
their idol. They obeyed him with that 
blind devotion which the Irish Celt gives 
to his feudal chief. It was an unques- 
tioning, doglike fidelity, which takes the 
blows from a whip with complete sub- 
mission, if only the whip be wielded by a 
rightful master. 
_ Thus it came about that Parnell, like a 
parliamentary Napoleon, issued his orders 
and was implicitly obeyed. The ranks of 
the Home Rulers closed up. Their num- 
bers grew. They saw that Parnell was 
playing them off against each of the two 
great parties in turn, until it was certain 
that he would gain his end. Then Glad- 
stone conceded to intellect what he had 
refused to violence. He took up the cause 
of Home Rule for Ireland, and forced 
his party to accept it. It seemed for a 
moment as if Ireland had, through Par- 
nell, secured a thing which her rash, im- 
petuous sons had vainly sought for so 
many years. 

But then, just as this bold, reserved, 
apparently unfeeling man was about to 
win his final victory, and to place himself 
at the head of English statesmen, there 
came to light the story of his love for 
Kate O’Shea. It was a thunderbolt of 
ice. Gladstone turned from him. The 
Catholic clergy, consistently setting mo- 
rality above what is politically expedient, 
withdrew their strong support. The cause 
of Home Rule was wrecked, and its party 
was split in two at the very moment of 
its coming triumph. And this was all 
because, under his frigid and indifferent 
exterior, tuere glowed in Parnell a great 
passion which he could not master, though 
he had mastered the opposition of men 
and the brute force of a majority. His 
brilliant career closed in darkness, and 
there came afterward his melan- 
choly death. 

Here is one instance. But there is an- 
other still more curious from the psycho- 
logical point of view. It centers around 


soon 


a problem which has never yet been fully 
It is a part of the life history of 


solved. 
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John Stuart Miil, one of the closest logi- 
cians, one of the wisest economists, and 
one of the most profound students of 
political science that England has ever 
given to the world. A discreet and wholly 
natural reticence has been observed re 
garding it by all who have written about 
Mill. Many of the facts have never yet 
appeared in print. Others are still await 
ing a revelation even in the intimacy of 
private talk. 


JOHN STUART MILL’S FATHER 


John Stuart Mill was from childhood 
unlike other human beings, partly because 
his father was so unlike them. This 
father, James Mill, was a hard, inflexible, 
metaphysical Scotsman. The son of a 
shoemaker in Montrose, he made his way 
into the University of Edinburgh, where, 
as a student, he suffered the privations 
of penury. He met them with a sort of 
grim defiance, and overcame them. He 
took high honors in Greek and in meta- 
physics, and at the age of twenty-five was 
licensed to preach. But it was not long 
before he threw aside belief in revealed 
religion ; and coming to London he began 
to earn a living by his pen. 

Associated with the great economist, 
Jeremy Bentham, Mill was led by him 
into political and financial studies. He 
secured a well-paid office in the East In- 
dia Company, holding it until his death. 
His mind was singularly acute, as his 
nature was singularly harsh. He wrote a 
treatise on political economy, and then, in 
1829, a book which had the daring title, 
“An Analysis of the Human Mind.” It 
was an extraordinary book — intensely 
searching, logical, and remorseless in its 
reasoning. It placed James Mill in the 
foremost rank of English philosophical 
writers. It has been called the Bible of 
such as believe in “ mental chemistry ”— 
that is to say, in the doctrine that moral- 
ity is dependent wholly on utility. 

To James Mill, whatever was useful 
was right. Into his teaching there came 
no softness of emotion, no trace of senti- 
ment, no touch of human feeling. In 
his own way, he was a moralist far more 
unsparing and severe than those who are 
moral through religious teaching. But 
he seemed to be hardly a man at all, so 
gaunt and grim and cold and forbidding 
were his teachings—and all this in spite 


























of his great conversational power and 
the strength of his personality. For his 
personality was really overwhelming—as 
overwhelming as the sight of some vast 
black abyss into which no ray of sunlight 
ever enters, but which appals one by its 
infinite depths and its impenetrable dark- 
ness. Such was the father of John Stuart 
Mill, who was the eldest son of this ex- 
traordinary man. 


THE TRAINING OF JOHN STUART MILL 


It was a terrible misfortune to be 
James *‘ill’s eldest son, since the father 
tried upon the boy all those experiments 
of training over which he had brooded 
throughout the years that had gone be- 
fore. Young Mill inherited intellectual 
power. Almost as an infant he showed 
signs of preternatural intelligence. Had 
his father been a different sort of man, 
he would have let the child grow up as 
other children do, with pleasant friends 
and enjoying harmless sports; and he 
would have waited at least a dozen years 
before thrusting his eldest born into the 
grinding of the schoolruom and the for- 
cing process of an intellectual hothouse. 
But James Mill, as has been said, was 
hardly human. No sooner had he de- 
tected signs of mental power in his son, 
than immediately he thrust him into a 
routine which would have been fatal to 
the reason of an ordinary boy, and which 
was cruel even to a child so highly gifted 
as John Stuart Mill. 

At three years of age he was made to 
begin the study of Greek. His earliest 
recollection was of poring over lists of 
Greek words, opposite which his father 
had written out the English meanings. 
Before he was eight years old, he had 
read Herodotus, Xenophon, six dialogues 
of Plato, and selections from a number 
of less-known authors. In addition to 
all this, his father made him delve in 
some of the heaviest of histories com- 
posed in the English language — pon- 
derous tomes by Gibbon, Hume, and 
Burnet ; while he was also plunged into 
Millar’s work on the principles of Eng- 
lish government, into Mosheim’s “ Eccle- 
siastical History,” and the dreary records 
of Quakerism. 

This was hard enough, in all con- 
science; but it does not tell half the 
story. At the age of eight, the little boy 
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was made to take up Latin, geometry, 
and algebra. When he went out of doors 
it was nearly always with his father. 
Instead of romping as children do, and 
rolling in the grass and chasing butter- 
flies, he walked soberly by his father’s 
side, reading from little slips of paper 
the abstracts that he had made of all 
his various studies. 

Such a boyhood seems worse than gro- 
tesque. It was absolutely monstrous. 
But the elder Mill was training the child 
to be what he called “an apostle of 
reasoned truth in human affairs.” His 
health was carefully attended to; yet he 
was never a child in anything but years. 
His mind was crammed with miscel- 
laneous learning, and his reasoning pow- 
ers were sharpened by continual debate 
and discussion, until he was a sort of in- 
tellectual ferret. 


A SLAVE OF SCIENCE 


When he reached his fifteenth year, he 
was sent to France as a member of the 
household of Sir Samuel Bentham. There 
he remained for about twelve months; 
but by this time he had grown incapa- 
ble of freedom. ‘The fetters which had 
been imposed upon him by his father had 
now become a normal part of him. The 
diary that he kept in France tells us that 
he continued his heavy reading, and ad- 
ded botany to his other studies. If he 
observed the customs and manners of the 
French, he did so simply as a scientific 
observer, holding himself aloof from 
every form of even the most innocent 
pleasure. 

Returning to England, he continued 
the same unremitting grind, adding Ro- 
man law and English law to his acqui- 
sitions. At seventeen, he secured a minor 
office with the East India Company, and 
seemed likely to follow closely in the 
footsteps of his father. He kept a sharp 
eye on public questions, applying to 
everything the test of logic, not realizing 
that many of the most important things 
in this world of ours do not square with 
logic, and that sometimes to be logical is. 
to be unhappy. Carlyle, in his vigorous 
way, once said of Mill: 


If John Mill were to get up to heaven, 
he would hardly be content till he had made 
out how it all was. For my part, I don’t 
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trouble rhyself about the machinery of the 
place—whether there is an operative set of 
angels or an industrial class. I am willing 
to leave all that out. 


But to Mill, at the age of twenty-one, 
pure reason was everything, and every- 
thing must have a reason. Had he been 
less remarkable for his attainments, he 
would certainly have been a most uncon- 
scionable prig. 


A PEN PORTRAIT OF MILL 


We have a picture of him as he ap- 
peared then, and as he appeared un- 
changed for many years. He was tall 
and very slight, with a fresh complexion 
and rather thin, brown hair. His voice 
was weak and his manner hesitating. He 
dressed always in evening clothes until 
the last years of his life; and he seemed 
a rather insignificant figure. Yet, to 
those who liked serious conversation, he 
could talk very well; and the one trait 
about him that was most pleasing was 
his fondness for outdoor scenery. ‘This 
statement must be modified by remem- 
bering that he looked upon nature, not 
for its beauty, but because he was a bota- 
nist. Such was Mill during the greater 
part of his life, and such in appearance 
he may still be seen in the bronze statue 
which has been erected in his honor on 
the ‘Thames Embankment. 

The most striking characteristic of the 
man, however, was his seeming lack of 
any physical element whatever and of 
all appreciation of how great a part 
emotion plays in human life. Every- 
thing was judged through reason. All 
his works disregard the frailties and in- 
firmities of men and women. His world 
was a world arranged absolutely in ac- 
cordance with a series of chemical and 
mathematical formulas. Utterly dispas- 
sionate, unmoved, cold, and devoid of 
impulse, he seemed the embodiment of 
pure intellect. 

He was the last man in the world 
whom any one would have selected as 
the subject for a romance—least of all, 
for that sort of romance which crosses 
the lines of unconventionality. At twen- 
ty-four, he had never looked upon a 
woman, save as a human biped to be 
classified zoologically. His pulse had 





never been stirred by the influence of 
sentiment. 


He seemed a sort of intellec- 
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tual Achilles, invulnerable to the shafts 
of Cupid. 

But just as Achilles could be wounded 
in the heel, so Mill was not so vulnerable 
as he seemed. He mingled with official 
and philosophical persons ; and the wom- 
en whom he met among them were not 
such as to interest by their charms. even 
a less self-centered person. ‘They were 
mainly of the type of Harriet Martineau, 
the she-philosopher who went about from 
one: gathering to another, displaying 
everywhere the huge ear-trumpet without 
which she could not hear a word ci what 
was said. 


HIS MEETING WITH MRS. TAYLOR 


In his twenty-fifth year, however, he 
met a girl, two years younger than him- 
self, who was destined to have a profound 
influence over his whole career. At a 
dinner given by a certain Mr. John Tay- 
lor, at which there were present a number 
of “thinkers,” he first saw the wife of 
his host. She had been only lately 
married to Mr. Taylor. ‘Taylor himself 
was a middle-class, uninteresting person, 
whose occupation was that of a dry- 
salter, with a shop in Mark Lane. A 
dry-salter, it may be explained, is a dealer 
in salted goods, or in articles that have 
been preserved in brine. Some of these 
were medicinal in their character, and 
Mr. Taylor was euphemistically styled a 
“ druggist.” He was rather well-to-do, 
and had married a girl somewhat above 
him socially ; and it was in her, Catharine 
Taylor, that Mill soon found a strange 
attraction. 

It is rather difficult for us to recon- 
struct anything like an accurate picture 
of Mrs. Taylor. Mill met her before the 
days of photography in any of its forms; 
and afterward she was unwilling to have 
her portrait made; for she was destined 
to live in great seclusion. So far as I 
am aware, there exists no likeness of her 
whatsoever. But from certain bits of de- 
scription which may be gleaned from the 
memoirs of Caroline Fox, the Quakeress, 
from the letters of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, 
and from the quoted remarks of Mill’s 
younger brother and of his other friends, 
perhaps we may venture to limn this lady 
of whom Mill afterward declared that 
she was the most admirable person whom 
he had ever known. 





























In his “ Autobiography,” Mill himself 
observes : 


Up to the time when I first saw her, her 
rich and powerful nature had chiefly un- 
folded itself according to the received type 
of feminine genius. To her outer circle she 
was a beauty and a wit, with an air of nat- 
ural distinction, felt by all who approached 
her: to the inner,-a woman of deep and 
strong feeling, of penetrating and intuitive 
intelligence, and of an eminently meditative 
’ and poetic nature. 

In her, complete emancipation from every 
kind of superstition (including that which 
attributes a pretended perfection to the or- 
der of nature and the universe), and an 
earnest protest against many things which 
are still part of the established constitution 
of society, resulted not from the hard in- 
tellect, but from strength of noble and ele- 
vated feeling, and coexisted with a highly 
reverential nature. In general spiritual 
characteristics, as well as in temperament 
and organization, I have often compared 
her, as she was at this time, to Shelley; but 
in thought and intellect, Shelley, so far as 
his powers were developed in his short life, 
was but a child compared with what she 
ultimately became. 


Carlyle, less ponderously, says of Mrs. 
Taylor that she was “ will-o’-the-wisp- 
ish,” “vivid,” and “iridescent,” and 
also, curiously enough, “a little patron- 
izing. She was pale and passionate 
and sad-looking,” he adds; “a living- 
romance heroine of the royalest voli- 
tion and questionable destiny ’’—this last 
being rather hard to understand. 

Mrs. Carlyle cautiously admired her, 
but regarded her as ‘‘ dangerous ”—what- 
ever that may mean. George Mill, one 
of John Stuart Mill’s brothers, said in a 
rather matter-of-fact way that she was 
“a clever and remarkable woman, but 
nothing like what John took her to be.” 


“THE POEM OF HIS LIFE” 


On the whole, we may reasonably think 
of Mrs. Taylor as a lithe, imaginative, 
impulsive creature, possessed of a certain 
magnetism of moods, one whose touch 
would thrill and whose voice would haunt 
the listener. She had heard so much 
scientific and semi-philosophical talk as 
to be familiar with the vocabulary of men 
and women such as Mill and Grote and 
Fox and Harriet Martineau. ‘Therefore, 
as Mill was fond of talking at great 
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length, Mrs, Taylor could listen intelli- 
gently and lead him on by occasionally 
asking an adroit question suggested by a 
woman’s wit. 

To a man like Mill, this sort of thing 
was exquisitely flattering. Because Mrs. 
Taylor listened to him with her pale, 
passionate face upturned and her “ iri- 
descence”’ in full view, and because she 
was clever enough to enter into all his 
thoughts, it is not remarkable that he fell 
captive to her fascination. In a certain 
kind of knowledge he was centuries old. 
In a knowledge of men and women as 
they are, he was the veriest boy. And 
so this vivid, sympathetic, clever girl 
aroused in him feelings such as he had 
never known before. 

Some one has rightly said that she be- 
came “‘ the poem of his life.” Amid the 
dryness and the dulness and the bareness 
of pure reason she fluttered about as in a 
shower of golden light, and took posses- 
sion of him, soul and body. She, on her 
side, was doubtless proud to be the asso- 
ciate of a man who was even then be- 
coming known. There is no cause for 
believing that her affection for him was 
insincere. Indeed, she made sacrifices for 
him which proved her truth. She must 
have cared for him; and while she re- 
spected the worthy dry-salter of Mark 
Lane, a dry-salter was no fit companion 
for a vivid and iridescent being with a 
pale and passionate face, who could meet 
on apparently equal terms the ablest men 
in England. 


THE DISAPPROVAL OF MILL’S FRIENDS 


Naturally, at first, no one paid much 
attention to what in another man would 
have seemed an affair of sentiment. Mill 
was so absolutely devoid of sentiment in 
other things that his friends did not think 
it strange when he began dining regularly 
twice a week with Mrs. Taylor; nor when 
the two strolled out together into the 
parks and suburbs of London. But pres- 
ently, the voice of scandal began to be 
heard in whispers. 

Mill’s stern old father summoned the 
younger man to him, and asked bluntly: 

“Are you in love with the wife of an- 
other man?” 

Mill’s intimates, such as Mrs. Grote, 
Roebuck, Harriet Martineau, and Lady 
Harriet Baring, let him see that they dis- 
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approved of his unusual conduct. But 
Mill turned upon them a face of ice. 
From that moment he would not know 
them. They were banned from his so- 
ciety forever. As for his father, Mill 
broke with him and saw more and more 
of Mrs. Taylor. The two planned jour- 
neys together into different parts of Eng- 
land; and on one occasion they went to 
France. 

This was too much even for those 
friends who wished to believe that the 
friendship was one of the soul alone. 
Had it been nothing more than that, why 
should they fly in the face of all conven- 
tion? Mill could still have seen Mrs. 
Taylor at her husband’s home; and, sure- 
ly, it was quite unnecessary for the two to 
travel in each other’s company and re- 
main together for whole days at a time. 

John Taylor, the husband of this inter- 
esting woman, was sorely puzzled as to 
what he ought to do. What he actually 
did do was to do nothing whatsoever. 
He left his wife to her own devices; and 
in time she left him, and with her little 
daughter, Helen, she found a secluded 
home in a country village to which Mill 
could come as often as he pleased. In 
this way, the two lived for twenty years 
after their first meeting. ‘Then, in 1851, 
the husband died, and Mill married Mrs. 
Taylor. 

The marriage did not renew the friend- 
ships which had been broken off so long 
before. Many would have liked to visit 
Mrs. Mill and bring her back into so- 
ciety; but they dreaded Mill’s displeas- 
ure. On this subject, toward the world 
at large, he was all harshness and se- 
verity. If they would not know this 
woman in the twenty years that had gone 
before, he would not let them know her 
now. 

It is worth recalling that in his ‘ Auto- 
biography” he speaks of Mrs. Taylor 
quite without restraint, and what he says 
may well be quoted; for he implies that 
until her marriage with him she was 
nothing but his friend. He is writing of 
the time when he first met her, and what 
he says begins a chapter: 


ress which I have now reached that I 
formed the friendship which has been the 
honor and chief blessing of my existence, 


as well as the source of a great part of all 
that I have attempted to do, or hope to ef- 
fect hereafter, for human improvement. 
My first introduction to the lady who, after 
a friendship of twenty years, consented to 
become my wife, was in 1830, when I was 
in my twenty-fifth and she in her twenty- 
third year. 

Although it was years after my introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Taylor before my acquaintance 
with her became at all intimate or confi- 
dential, I very soon felt her to be the most 
admirable person I had ever known. It is 
not to be supposed that she was, or that any 
one, at the age at which I first saw her, 
could be, all that she afterward became. 


In the dedication of his “ Political 
Economy,” and again in the dedication 
of his book on “ Liberty,” this grave, 
austere philosopher speaks of Mrs. Tay- 
lor in words that are extravagant in their 
admiration, while yet they call her an in- 
spirer and a sort of intellectual angel, 
superior to himself and to any other liv- 
ing being. Take this passage for ex- 
ample: 


Were I but capable of interpreting to the 
world one-half the great thoughts and noble 
feelings which are buried in her grave, I 
should be the medium of a greater benefit 
to it than is ever likely to arise from any- 
thing that I can write, unprompted and un- 
assisted by her all but unrivaled wisdom. 


Finally, in the words which he wrote 
to be her epitaph, he exclaims: 


Were there even a few hearts and intel- 
lects like hers, this earth would already be- 
come the hoped-for heaven. 


A QUESTION THAT CANNOT BE ANSWERED 


What in reality were the relations be- 
tween Mill and Mrs. Taylor? During 
the twenty years before her husband’s 
death, nearly every one put the worst in- 
terpretation on them. It will be remem- 
bered that Carlyle lent the manuscript 
of the first part of his ‘“ History of the 
French Revolution” to Mill, so that he 
might get his friend’s opinion of the 


- work. One evening, while the Carlyles 


were together, a carriage drove up and 
the servant announced that Mill wished 


It was at the period of my mental prog- * © speak with Carlyle at once. There 


was an ominous tone about the message 
which made husband and wife look at 
each other with some agitation. They 
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believed that Mill had come to tell them 
that he and Mrs. Taylor had decided to 
snap the last bond of conventionality, and 
thenceforth to live openly together. 

It turned out that Mill’s visit was for 
a very different purpose. He desired to 
break to Carlyle the fact that the pre- 
cious manuscript had been accidentally 
destroyed by fire.. Yet the first notion 
which flashed through Carlyle’s mind was 
exceedingly significant. His one thought 
concerning Mill was whether he were not 
about to tell the whole world what his 
dwn world really thought and thoroughly 
believed. 

One of the strongest bits of evidence 
to support this view is found in the fact 
that Mill never made any squarely spe- 
cific denial. Now, Mill was a singu- 
larly truthful man, and no one who 
knew him would refuse to believe his 
word. His truthfulness was very well 
shown when he was a candidate for 
Parliament, in 1865. He took no part 
in the canvass until the last week. Just 
before the election he made several 
speeches before crowds of working men. 
At the close of one of these addresses a 
political opponent arose and asked a 
question. 

“Did you not write,” said he, ‘in one 
of your works, that most English work- 
ing men are liars?” 

Mill did not hesitate an instant. 

“Yes,” anid he, “ I did.” 

There was a moment of deathly si- 
lence, and then every one in the hall 
burst out into prolonged cheering. They 
admired the courage of the man who 
would not quibble or retract, even to se- 
cure a seat in Parliament. As one of 
their leaders immediately said: 

“We want to be represented by a man 
who has the courage to tell us our faults, 
and not by one who will say pleasant 


’ 


‘things to flatter us.” 
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Hence, if Mill never contradicted what 
he well knew to be the belief of all his 
friends, it would seem as if he could not 
do so honestly. 

Since Mill’s death, there have been 
many to defend the pair, and to regard 
their intimacy as one of intellectual affin- 
ity alone. Mill was frail of body, and 
absorbed wholly in his exacting work. 
He cared nothing for the pleasures of 
sense. He ate but two meals every day, 
and these were very spare ones. More- 
over, that he should disregard convention 
was quite in accordance with his char- 
acter. 

On the whole, the question cannot pos- 
sibly be answered one way or the other. 
Yet the story suggests the romance of a 
very different type of man—Honoré de 
Balzac, that full-blooded, passionate son 
of Touraine. Balzac fell in love with 
the Countess Eva de Hanska in 1833, 
and he adored her with unfailing devo- 
tion for nearly twenty years, when her 
husband’s death allowed the two to be 
united. It seems as if the case of Mill 
and Mrs. Taylor were almost supplemen- 
tary to that of Balzac and Mme. de 
Hanska. Mill was an ascetic, and he 
found in just one woman the concrete, 
material source of emotions which he 
otherwise would not have known. Bal- 
zac, on the other hand, a man of ex- 
traordinary temperament, found in Mme. 
de Hanska—frail, spiritual, mystic—one 
who could guide him upward from the 
mere joy of the flesh to thoughts and 
fancies and ideals that were pure and 
noble. 

However we may look at it, this story 
of John Stuart Mill is one of the most 
singular in the whole category of those 
relations between men and women re- 
garding which the world remains still 
unconvinced, because it must always be 
uninformed. 


MY ALLIES 


Faitu, Hope, and Love—let these my allies be, 
All fibered with the woof of Charity. 

These at my side, I’ll win my way through all— 
It matters not what trials may befall. 

Let foes come on, we'll put the host to rout, 

And face with courage Fear, Despair, and Doubt! 





John Kendrick Bangs 








JAMES WILSON, PERPETUAL 


CABINET 


OP ritcerk 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


ANY years ago—let us not par- 

NV | ticularize just how many—there 

were two Congressmen from 

Iowa, both named James Wilson. To 

avoid confusion, people prefixed to the 

appellation of one of them the name of 

his county; and so the man who is now 

Secretary of Agriculture became Tama 
Jim Wilsen. 

He will never get over it—either the 
name or the Secretaryship. Everything 
indicates that he will be Secretary of 
Agriculture forever. He has formed the 
habit, and the job has demonstrated a 
fixed purpose to recognize no other pro- 
prietor. ‘Tama Jim” has held it down 
longer than any other man ever held any 
Cabinet position. He started on March 
5, 1897, and is now serving under his 
third President. 

He has seen something less than a hun- 
dred Cabinet officers come and go, in the 
mutation of things; but nothing mutates 
“Tama Jim.’’ When the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration went out, and he was finish- 
ing his twelfth year at the Cabinet table, 
there was some suggestion of possible 
change; whereupon a low, muffled roar 
went up from the agricultural regions 
which caused Kansas-bred. folk instinc- 
tively to start for their cellars. The mo- 
tion for a change of venue was dropped 
at once. It turned out that almost every 
farmer in the land, on hearing of the 
possibility of losing his old friend Wilson 
down at Washington, had adopted reso- 
lutions addressed to the President-elect, 
insisting that Wilson be retained. He 
was. 

“Tama Jim” is the man whose public 
service has made the greatest individual 
contribution to promote the idea of na- 
tional efficiency. He stands for getting 
the most of everything out of every acre 
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of land, every unit of national resource, 
with the least possible diminution of our 
balance at the bank of natural wealth. 
He is the greatest practical protectionist 
in all the ranks of political economists ; 
for, while others are raising tariff walls 
to keep out the products of other lands, 
“Tama Jim” is showing how to raise 
everything on earth here, and to raise it 
better and more of it than anywhere 
else. 

Born in Scotland, he was an Iowa pio- 
neer. Farming was his business, and 
politics his side-line. He served in the 
Legislature, on the State railway commis- 
sion, and in Congress; and then he was 
called to a chair in the famous Iowa 
State Agricultural College, the greatest 
institution of its kind in the land. There 
he was teaching practical agriculture to 
young men, who were just beginning to 
get the idea that farming is a vocation 
worthy of the best education that can be 
applied to it, when one day he was sum- 
moned to Washington to be McKinley’s 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Well past sixty years old, he had sup- 
posed his career of opportunity well- 
nigh ended, and had been content. Yet, 
in truth, it had scarcely begun. He will 
be remembered as the man who made a 
great career after a time of life when 
others seek retirement and affect the 
lean and slippered pantaloon. 


A MODEL TO THE WORLD 


When Wilson came to its head the 
Department of Agriculture had not yet 
“made good.” It had been established 
for some time, but had had doubtful 
success in seeking out its mission. It 
had a formal utility as a concession to 
the farmer’s notion of his own dignity, 
and was good to tell about on the stump ; 
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JAMES WILSON, OF IOWA, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE MARCH 5, 1897 


From his latest photograph—copyright, 1900, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


but nobody knew of any other particular 
function appertaining to it. Wilson 
started to make it worth while. How 
well he succeeded the whole world 
knows; literally, for it is the model of 
like governmental activities everywhere. 

How deeply it has impressed _ itself 
is suggested by an incident in the wri- 
ter’s experience. Traveling one after- 
noon through a rural section of the 
English midlands, he was accosted by 
6 


his sole companion in the railway com- 
partment. 

“ Beg pardon, but am I right in think- 
ing you are an American?” 

Reassured on that point, the English-. 
man _ proceeded : 

“Did you ever meet your Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. James Wilson?” 

““He’s an old friend,” in a tone of 
easy assurance about claiming relation- 
ship to greatness. 
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Then it came out. That English 
farmer had become interested in the de- 
partment’s experiments with inoculation 
of soil; had tried to buy some samples 
of the nitrogen culture; and had had a 
shipment of it forwarded from Wash- 
ington, prepaid, while his Bank of Eng- 
land draft was returned by mail with a 
letter from the Secretary, expressing that 
official’s pleasure in sending it, and ask- 
ing if he would not report to the depart- 
ment on his experiments. 

That Englishman received all the 
publications of the Department of 
Agriculture, boasted the best alfalfa- 
field in his county—as it was also the 
first—and was getting ready to run for 
Parliament on the platform of resus- 
citating British agriculture by setting 
up a department on the lines of the 
American bureau. And he has since 
carried a by-election ! 





HELPING THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Secretary Wilson has made the De- 
partment of Agriculture the greatest in- 
strumentality of practical every - day 
helpfulness to forty per cent of the peo- 
ple in the United States. He has ex- 
periment stations finding out how to 
make dry farming pay where there is 
only ten inches of moisture a year; and 
they are finding it out, too. He brought 
the durum wheat from North Africa, 
and in the regions formerly too dry to 
be cultivable it has added millions of 
bushels to our annual wheat-crop. He 
sent to Siberia, and there, far up in the 
north, found alfalfas that seem to need 
neither moisture nor warmth to develop 
good pasture. 

He brought the finest Cuban tobacco, 
tested and analyzed the soil in which it 
grew, got detailed reports of the climatic 
conditions it required—and then hunted 
up the same soil and climate, and pro- 
ceeded to grow the tobacco in South 
Carolina. He brought seed of the 
inimitable Sumatra wrapper - tobacco, 
searched for a place under the American 
flag where it would flourish, and found 
it—in Texas. To prove it, he will 
hand you a five-cent cigar made of 
Texas Sumatra and Carolina Cuban 
filler, if you will ask him; and you 
will pronounce it a high-class imported 
weed. 
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If the gentle reader ever in his life 
strayed a mile beyond the end of the 
asphalt, he knows something about what 
a scourge hog-cholera has been to the 
farmer. Absolutely incurable, every- 
body said, and it cost the farmers tens 
of millions annually. Wilson’s scien- 
tists spent ten years on its trail, and 
they’ve captured the right microbe, fixed 
up a serum, and put that particular dis- 
ability on the run. 

These are only a few samples. To 
give even an outline of the development 
of the Agricultural Department under 
Wilson would require a volume. He 
discovered that barbed wire doesn’t last 
so long nowadays as it used to, and 
started an investigation. The makers 
were producing an inferior article, and 
the exposure has improved their product. 
He found a sort of pine-tree that would 
grow in the Nebraska sand - hills, and 
they promise to grow valuable forests. 
He has sent his agents to all the quar- 
ters of the globe seeking plants and ani- 
mals that may further diversify agricul- 
ture in America. ‘They have come home 
with chilblains from the Alaskan tundras 
and sunstroke from the African jungles ; 
but they also brought additions to the 
flora of North America that have added 
to our cultivable empire an area bigger 
than France. 

They have taught the farmer to ap- 
preciate himself, to interest himself in 
that which once inspired only his sneer 
because he considered it mere book- 
farming. ‘They have made the great 
Department of Agriculture so popular 
that new activities are each year added 
unto it. Its duties are already too multi- 
farious to be catalogued here. ‘To men- 
tion only a few of them, it administers 
the pure-food and the meat-inspection 
laws, polices and maintains the nation’s 
forest-reserves, supplies the farmer with 
literature and advice upon all reasonable 
subjects, gathers crop-reports from thou- 
sands of agents, issues more or less in- 
fallible weather-predictions, and is now 
producing a hybrid of a zebra and a 
horse which, I am told, will climb a tree, 
drag a dray, or trot a two-minute mile 
with equal nonchalance! 

Is it any wonder that being a Cabinet 
officer has become habitual ‘with this 
sturdy old Scot from Iowa? 



























































SEA MUSIC 


The storm the bass, the calm the treble is; 
Betwixt the two are magic dips and swells; 
Such is the gamut of the harmonies 
The sea is ever murmuring to its shells! 
Clinton Scollard 
$15 

















SHRINES AND MONUMENTS OF 
PARIS 


BY PERLEY POORE SHEEHAN 





THE 
ARC DE 
TRIOMPHE, 
WHICH 
RECALLS 
NAPOLEON'S 
MANY 
VICTORIES— 











—ITS 
HUGE 
MASS 
DOMINATES 
THE 
AVENUE 
DES CHAMPS 
ELYSEES 








S you ride eastward along the 
A Grand Boulevards, preferably on 
top of an omnibus, you gradually 

leave behind you that sparkling, irides- 
cent Paris of the wealthy tourist—the 
Opéra, where gala nights are given for 
visiting kings and free matinées for 


the féte- loving poor; the Rue de la 
Paix, whither come women from the 
wide world over to adorn themselves ; 
and, just beyond, the Place Vendéme, 
consecrated to lineage and gold—you 
leave all these things behind’ you and 
pass by easy stages into the unsuspected 
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Paris of dust and sweat and blood. 
There are old-timers who will tell you 
about looking from the windows of the 
Hotel Ritz upon a scene of riot and gore. 
That was during the Commune, in the 
latter days of May, 1871, when the col- 
umn in the center of the Place Ven- 
dome was overthrown and the sky over- 
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you drop, one by one, the well-dressed 
denizens of that mythical ville lumieére, 
and pick up fragments of the somber 
Paris which has made such tragic his- 
tory. The transition, though leisurely, 
is none the less poignant. It is like put- 
ting Paul Bourget back on the shelf and 
pulling down Balzac instead. 





THE 
PLACE 
DE LA 

BASTILLE, 
THE 
SITE 

OF THE 
HISTORIC 
PRISON—— 








—“4F ris 
CENTER 
‘STANDS 
THE 
MONUMENT 
TO TWO 
SANGUINARY 
REVOLU- 
TIONS 








head was black with the smoke of the 
burning Tuileries. 

But it is a far cry, to-day, from the 
aristocratic calm of the Venddme square 
to the Place de la Bastille, which but 
yesterday was its brother in fire and 
blood. 


As the omnibus trundles along, 





The Place de la Bastille, with its 
crowding memories and rude population, 
is the Paris of yesterday — possibly the 
Paris of to-morrow. 

Athwart its wide circle, with a dozen 
streets and avenues yawning into it, are 
still traced in paving-blocks the outlines 
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of the prison whose name it bears. In 
the center, on the site of the tower where 
the Man in the Iron Mask may have 
brooded his life away, there is a round 
refuge, whence rises a huge bronze col- 
umn on a granite pedestal. Near the 
top of the column is a circular balcony, 
where the curious, after a steep, hot 
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lads of the street. The column itself 
they call the Colonne de Juillet, the 
July Column, in honor of the month in 
. which the Bastille was taken and the 
Great Revolution let loose. It matters 
little that the column commemorates the 
lesser revolution of 1830. It might 
serve, equally well, as a battle monument 








THE 
PARIS 
OPERA, 
FRANCE’S 
NATIONAL 
TEMPLE 
OF 
MUSIC— 








—THIS 
GORGEOUS 
BUILDING 
IS A 
MONUMENT 
OF THE 
THIRD 
NAPOLEON 








climb, may stand and gaze far over the 
tops of the surrounding houses. And 
above the balcony, on the very tip of the 
monument, is a wingless angel poised on 
one foot as if about to spring. 


Parisians call this angel the Génie de la 
Bastille, and it has its place in the bal- 





to the hundreds who fell at its base 
during the bloody wind-up of the Com- 
mune. It did serve once as their funeral 
torch — an incident which even to-day 
makes old Parisians shudder. 

The troops from Versailles had been 
gradually driving the Communards be- 
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fore them. Street after street had been 
cleared at the point of the bayonet. The 


Place de la Bastille, with its triple bar- 
ricade of paving-stones and overturned 
wagons, was one of the last strongholds 
to be taken. 

Hither had come, among others, a 
horde of blood-crazed women. For days 
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unwounded. Still they shrieked and 
sang and fired their muskets. 

Suddenly there was a roar that domi- 
nated even that great tumult, and from 
the top of the Colonne de Juillet there 
leapt straight upward a mighty pillar of 
flame. A boat, loaded with petroleum, 
had been sent into the canal which 








THE 
TOUR 
EIFFEL, 
KNOWN 
AS THE 
FATHER 
OF ALL 
SKY- 
SCRAPERS— 








—as, e 
NOW 
UTILIZED 
BY THE 
FRENCH 
AS A 
WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH 
STATION 








they had been firing the palaces of the 
rich and fighting like demons. Alcohol 
had been their food and drink. As the 
fight progressed, the Place de la Bastille 
became a shambles, filled with the dead 
and dying and those fighting furies of 
women. Only a few of them remained 





underlies the square and set on fire; but. 
instead of blowing the whole place to 
atoms, the flaming gases had found a vent 
through the hollow column. 

Just then the government troops made 
their final charge. They saw but a single 
defender, a gaunt woman amid a pile of 
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dead and dying. She waved a firebrand. 
At her side was a barrel of oil. As they 
raised their muskets, she thrust the brand 
into the barrel, then sprang herself into 
the flames. The last they heard of her 
was a bit of wild song which shrilled 
out above the roar of the mighty funeral 
torch still spouting fire far overhead. 
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M. Eiffel’s huge tower, by the way, 
though built twenty years ago, has man- 
aged to remain up to date, even in Paris. 
Every five or six years a movement is set 
afoot to tear it down. It vulgarizes the 
whole west end of Paris, the artists say, 
and in Paris artists are listened to. Be- 
sides, the thing swallows a fortune every 








THE 
PLACE 
VENDOME, 
HEART 
OF THE 
PARIS 
OF 
WEALTH 
AND 
FASHION— 








—-ONCE, 
IN THE 
DAYS 
OF THE 
COMMUNE, 
THIS 
WAS A 
CENTER 
OF 
REVOLT 








Little wonder that the top of the col- 
umn remains to-day the favorite resort 
of suicides. More fatal leaps are taken 
from its lofty balcony than from any 
other high place in Paris—not excepting 
the platforms of the Tour Eiffel or the 
summit of the Arc de Triomphe. 


time it requires a fresh coat of paint. The 
great exposition of 1900 preserved it in 
its earlier years. After that its enemies 
were almost triumphant. No one wanted — 
the tower, and they were going to tear it 
down and sell it for scrap-iron. 

But just as its fate was about decided, 











Santos-Dumont startled the world by 
sailing around it in his flying-machine. 
The tower got a new lease of life. Here- 
after it was to be an experiment station 
for aeronauts. Then it was discovered 
that height and aeronautics were not 
necessarily related. Again the tower was 
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sweep of the broad Avenue des Champs 
Elysées. But, for all that, there is some- 
thing about its overwhelming grandeur 
suggestive of the war-god of whom it is 
a monument. It is fitting that one of the 
landmarks of the wide Parisian land- 
scape, visible from the top of the arch, is 





doomed. Again fate intervened —this the gilded dome of Napoleon’s tomb. 
THE DOME = 
DES SHRINE 
INVALIDES, WHERE 
BENEATH SOLDIERS, 
WHICH YOUNG 
Is AND OLD, 
NAPOLEON’S LOVE TO 
TOMB— LINGER 














time in the person of Mr. Marconi. A 
use for the father of sky-scrapers was dis- 
covered at last, and to-day it is the most 
important wireless station in Europe. 
As for the Arc de Triomphe, artists 
criticize that as well. It is too big, they 


say, too heavy even for the majestic 





‘“‘Le Dome des Invalides,” they call it, 
because here, amid the relics of a hun- 
dred campaigns — some of them disas- 
trous, but most of them glorious — the 
maimed and_ shattered survivors of 
great army corps are garrisoned. Tot- 
tering old soldiers with empty sleeves, 
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sightless and deaf—there are only a few 
of them left, /es invalides—you will see 
them wander through the huge, lonely 
galleries of the home the state has pro- 
vided for them until they come to that 
vaulted, blue-lighted tomb under the gilt 
dome. ‘There they linger through the 
tranquil days—stern, reflective, proud in 
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on the site of the tomb of St. Genevieéve, 
patron saint of Paris. 

The Panthéon, dedicated though it is 
“by a grateful country to her great 
men,” will also figure in history as one 
of the final battle-fields of the Dreyfus 
affair. There at least was the last shot 
fired—a bullet sent into the wrist of 





THE 
ANCIENT 
CHURCH OF 
ST. GERMAIN 
DES PRES, 
A LATIN 
QUARTER 
LANDMARK— 








iN 
THE OLD 
DAYS IT 
STOOD 
FAR 
OUTSIDE 
THE CITY 
WALLS 








the society of the great spirit which bears 
them company. 
THE PANTHEON AND THE LATIN QUARTER 


It ‘is not very far away to that other 
temple of fame, the Panthéon, which 
stands in the heart of the Latin Quarter, 


Major Dreyfus himself by a reactionary 
journalist. The whole thing happened, 
of course, when they brought to the 
Panthéon the body of Zola, Dreyfus’s 
powerful champion. Poor Zola had tried 
in vain to enter the ranks of’ the Forty 
Immortals during life. After his death, 
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politics gave him what literature had de- 
nied, and now he sleeps at the side of 
Victor Hugo. 

Few of those who come to see the 
Panthéon, however, bother about de- 
scending to the cellar-like crypt, where 
sarcophagi and faded wreaths seem 
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The Panthéon crowns a hill where coun- 
try villas stood in Roman days. In fact, 
the whole Rive Gauche — Paris south 
of the Seine—was something of a coun- 
try suburb down to the time of Philippe 
Auguste, whose far-flung walls, built 
seven centuries ago, may still be traced 








strangely small in the presence of such in this neighborhood through sordid 
THE fr 1s 
PANTHEON, ALSO 

ONCE THE LAST 

A CHURCH, BATTLE- 
NOW FIELD 
DEDICATED OF THE 
TO DREYFUS 
FAME— AFFAIR 






















great names. They come, instead, to see 
Rodin’s sculptured masterpiece, ‘“ The 
Thinker,” bought by public subscription 
and set in front of the monumental 
porch; or the mural masterpieces of 
Puvis de Chavannes, which decorate 
wide spaces of its walls. 









streets. St. Germain des Prés, which 
now marks the western rim of the Latin 
Quarter on the Boulevard St. Germain, 
was so far out in the country that it had 
to be strongly fortified on its own ac- 
count, lest invading Normans or Bur- 
gundians — all good French to - day — 
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should take # as a useful base for an 
attack on Paris. 


THE HEART OF OLD PARIS 


Of course, in those days, the major 
part of the capital was the Cité of to- 
day — that long, narrow island which 
runs from the Pont Neuf on the west to 
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are but a remnant or two of the Cité de- 
scribed by Eugéne Sue, with its squalid, 
twisting streets and crooked houses, 
which might have been the setting for 
any Paris mystery. It is fitting that this 
part of old Paris should be redeemed by 
the flower and bird market. Parisians, 
from Mimi Pinson up, even in most 





IN THE 
DISTANCE 
LIES THE 

CITE, 
THE ISLAND 

WHERE 
PARIS WAS 

BORN— 











—SUE, 
HUGO, 
BALZAC 
HERE 
FOUND 
THEIR 
GREATEST 
INSPIRATION 








Notre Dame (and the Morgue) on the 
east. For half a dozen centuries and 
more here were the brain and heart of 
western Europe. ‘To-day little is left, 
save the cathedral church and_ the 
“prison of the pointed towers,” the 
Conciergerie. Apart from these, there 


troublous times, have shown a tender de- 
votion to both. 

The market lies between the gloomy 
Conciergerie, on the one hand, and the 
still gloomier hospital called the Hotel 
Dieu on the other. There you will find 
acres of palms and flowering shrubs the 
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whole year round. Scarcely another 
place in France is there where the little 
seamstress and the grande dame meet on 
such a footing of equality. Working 
girls, on their hurried journey homeward 
from shop and factory, will go far out 
of their way to invest a hard-earned mite 
in fuchsia or fern. Sarah Bernhardt, 
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It is only on Sunday that the birds 
have their innings. Then, from early 
morning until late at night, ducks quack 
and canaries sing to a crowded house, 
while pale faces of sick and convalescent 
fill the windows of the hospital across 
the street. 

It is a most surprising sight, for any 








NOTRE 
DAME DE 
PARIS, 
ONE 
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CITE'S 
GRANDEST 
MONU- 
MENTS— 
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A CHURCH 
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SITE FOR 
NEARLY 
FIFTEEN 
HUNDRED 
YEARS 








their sister in this devotion to green and 
flowering things, often comes here from 
her theater just across the Seine. She 
is regarded by the market-women almost 
as a patron saint. She buys flowers lav- 
ishly. Her dressing- room and recep- 


tion-rooms are filled with them. 





one unfamiliar with Parisian life, to see 
some unshaven ruffian from the outer 
boulevards going into rhapsodies over a 
feathered songster perched on his thumb. 
Equally surprising, but quite as com- 
mon, is it to see a working man and his 
wife going home to their tiny two-room 
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lodging—and in Paris the lodgings of 
the poor are tiny indeed—tugging along 
between them a huge cage, bright. with 
new gilt, containing a pair of excited 
finches. 

All of these things—the Cité, the Latin 
Quarter, the Invalides, the Place Ven- 
déme, the Bastille—all these things are 
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would doubtless reply in the negative. 
It is the “ gay Paree” of musical come- 
dy, the half- world of the so - called 
“French novel,” the all-night play- 
ground of jaded idlers, a Paris manufac- 
tured out of the whole cloth for recreant 
tourists. In this odd, unparisian Paris 
all the waiters speak English, and the 
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literary shrines. Sue, Balzac, Hugo, Zola, 
Miirger, De Maupassant, have fixed their 
changing phases in a literature that is 
classic and universal. Is it bathetic to 
mention, in the same breath, that humbler 
literary shrine, Montmartre? Pierre 
Veber, Willy, and others of their kind 


prices they charge would make a French- 
man faint. 

To be sure, this part of the city uoes 
not wake up until nightfall. In the day- 
time Montmartre is merely sordid, dull, 
and inartistic, inhabited by a none-too- 
well-fed population of students, artists, 
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thugs, and laboring men. The old boast 
about its being “/e capital de Paris” 
disappeared forever with its rise to un- 
savory fame. 

But even Montmartre has its redeem- 
ing feature. Who can doubt that who 
has ever seen, winding its laborious way 
up those sinuous, Alpine streets, to the 
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seven, this temple crowns the highest. 
You catch ghostly glimpses of its 
Byzantine domes even from the distant 
Tour Eiffel. It took millions of francs, 
they say, to sink its foundations through 
the shifting strata and quicksands of the 
hill on which it stands. It surmounts a 
city famous for its shifting strata and 
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very top of “the Butte,” a mile-long 


pilgrimage of peasants bound for the 
great white basilica of the Sacré Coeur? 

Paris also is a city of seven hills— 
Montrouge, Montparnasse, Montsouris, 
Montagne Ste. Genevieve, Belleville, 
Ménilmontant, Montmartre—and of the 





quicksands of another kind. Yet it can 
take counsel of Notre Dame on her island 
far below, or of St. Germain des Prés, 
with her remaining handbreadth of 
woodland and meadow. ‘There are some 
things which do not change, even in the 
city of revolutions. 








Companionship 
BY ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


, i be on the level with you, friend, 
I didn’t marry exactly for love. 
Mamie’s old man owned a barber-shop— 
sort of a two-by-twice affair — out on 
Stony Island Avenue. ‘There was two 
chairs in the shop, and I barbered at the 
back chair at an even nine per. When 
he got laid up, with his Civil-War leg, 
I took the shop off his hands, paying 
him three dollars a week for it. Mamie 
and I was friends all the time. She was 
as nice-looking as the usual run, and 
before long we got married. I dare to 
say that our case don’t seem in no way 
out of date. 

But my story is mostly about Dick 
White. 1 took Dick in at my old chair, 
particular for the Saturday rush. He 
wasn’t nothing unusual, but he was a 
steady worker, and kept sober. 

I never expected Dick to draw trade 
because of his good looks. He was tall 
and shambly, light-haired and blue-eyed ; 
and when he grinned he showed two full 
sets of tobacco-chewing teeth. He wore 
low, colored collars, and never gave up 
tan shoes, even for an alderman’s funeral. 
But, outside of looks, I can’t say any- 
thing against Dick, and I wouldn’t if I 
could. 

“T feel ’most lost of Sundays,” he used 
to say to me, “ my folks being so far off, 
and me not being chummy with none of 
the boys. And a feller like me just natu- 
rally needs companionship.” 

“Don’t you like to read, Dick?” I 
asked him one night after work. 

“Read your grandmotber!” He leaned 


his head far back on his hands. ‘‘ Why, 
Sam, you can’t talk to no newspaper. I 
want talk, and occasionally a smile, if it 
comes free gratis. I’m the kind that 
ought to have a home, but I—I’ve never 
yet seen the girl, ner the cart-wheels to 
fix it up.” 

I’m not much on feeling, as Mamie 
will tell you, but I asked Dick over for 
Sunday dinner the very next week. And 
how he did beam! I can see him now, 
sitting by the front window, talking to 
Mamie. He made Sunny Jim look ex- 
actly like thirty cents. That Sunday I 
had my big five-cent paper, as usual, but 
Mamie somehow found time to get a 
mighty good dinner and entertain Dick, 
too. She seemed happy at her job, and 
I like my paper, Sundays. 

Well, it just got to be a habit—that’s 
all. Mamie would tell me to ask Dick 
over Sunday, and every time he was 
Johnny-on-the-spot. he Sundays didn’t 
differ much, either. I read my sporting 
sheet, while Mamie showed Dick her 
new colored post-cards or some fancy 
work, for she was always working on 
such stuff. Dick would sit and grin, and 
the interest he took in fancy work would 
surely have done credit to a women’s 
sewing-circle. Actually, he appeared to 
know a pile about muslins and laces, and 
that pleased Mamie sure enough. I know 
how to hone a razor with the next one, 
but I never was very strong on women’s 
trinkery. 

I never ncticed things much. 


Dick 


said Mamie was looking so much brighter 
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than she did the Sunday morning he first 
came over. I believe now, I did sort of 
realize a change for the better; but, if I 
did, I never figured out a good reason. 

Before so, very long, Mamie formed a 
new habit of coming down to the shop— 
generally about closing hours. Both of 
us told her not to, but she tired of being 
home there alone, and our arguments 
went to the bad in a hurry when she 
smiled at us. She used to ask Dick to 
walk up to the house with us, and he 
never hesitated to accept. I didn’t mind. 
Fact is, I admired Mamie for being hos- 
pitable. I would never have thought of 
it, but I was glad she did. Sometimes he 
would come in for the evening, and some 
of the winter nights he stayed in our 
little spare room. 

One night Mamie surprised me. The 
three of us were slowly making our way 
to the cottage. 

“Say, Sam, I want to ask a favor o’ 
both of you barbers. I know you'll let 
me, but maybe Dick won’t want to.” 

She laughed merrily, and we both 
urgcd her to tell all about it; but she 
hung back until we reached home, both 
of us nagging her to tell. 

“Tt’s the ball Tuesday night at the 
Germania Hall, Sam.’’ She stopped and 
waited for some exclamation; but none 
coming, she went on: “ You know, the 
Bakers’ Union give it. I want to go!” 

I laughed outright, though old Dick 
was sober as a judge. 

“ Honestly, Sam,” she said, with a 
lower tone. ‘I used to go to ’em all, 
and I haven’t had a look at a waxed 
floor for two years. There’ll be a swell 
crowd, and—” 

“ But, Mamie,” I began, ‘‘ you know 
I don’t dance. Fact is, I haven’t fer 
going on five years. Wouldn’t Sam Budd 
look like a robin in among them guys! 
I know you want to go, Mamie, but—” 

“You don’t like to dance, Sam; but 
I’ll wager a big piece of pie that Dick 
does. I thought, maybe, if you didn’t 
care—” 

I spoke before Dick got a chance. 

“Sure thing, girlie—Dick and you go. 
I won’t mind an ounce. Only get sup- 
per before you start, and wake up in 
time to get breakfast.” 

So he went on in, and Dick was the 
happiest man I had ever seen him. 
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It was the next Saturday night that 
Dick himself took to the surprise game. 
I caught him sniffing a bit behind the 
hat-rack. His old smile was gone, and 
I noticed a big change in his face and 
manner. He looked older by a good ten 
year, and his nerves had all played out. 

“Sam, I guess I won’t be back Mon- 
day. I think I’ve got a new job in my 
fist, and I—” 

I faced him almost savagely. 

“Going to leave me, Dick? 
the—” 

He pulled on his coat, and nervously 
brushed at his black soft hat. 

‘Sam, I’m going to be fair—fair and 
straight as the good Lord will let me.” 
He pulled me into a chair beside him. 
“ Listen, Sam. Your wife loves me. Why 
couldn’t you see it, Sam? Why couldn’t 
you?” 

I started to my feet, but he held me 
in a grip of iron. 

“See here, Sam; I’m going to quit 
the job. You have been a prince to me, 
and you’ve trusted me with everything 
you owned — everything — and I know 
how to play fair. It may look bad, but 
I know!” 

Then he burst out crying, and I snif- 
fled a bit. When he got hold of himself 
my mind was working better. 

“T understand, Dick. It’s all right, 


Whet in 


boy. Mamie’ll see it right in a week or 
so. <Ain’t used to attention, and it’s 


turned her fool head. I won’t scold her. 
I’ll talk it over calm, and—” 

“Sam, I’m going.” He almost ran to 
the door. “Sam, I promise never to 
see her again. Sam—I—Sam, I love 
her, too!” 

So he slipped out into the night with- 
out his pay; and it was a week before I 
got a word. It was just a note saying 
he’d got a job at Feeby’s place, on the 
West Side. He told me to forgive Mamie 
and blame him, and that things were— 
well, I trusted Mamie, and he needn’t 
have added it. 

In another week there come Labor 
Day. I sat down for a morning with my 
paper, and some particular good smo- 
king. Mamie was washing dishes in the 
kitchen. 

“Sam, where is Dick White?” she 
asked, coming to the door. 

This was the first word that had been 
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said ; for I keep my promises, and I had 
not scolded. 

I fixed my eyes on the page before me. 

“He quit me of his free will, Mamie. 
He’s got a job at Feeby’s place, they 
tell me—out on the West Side.” 

She was very sober; and for once in 
my fool life I saw something and felt a 
hunch. In amoment more I had thrown 
down my paper. 

“Mamie, I’m tired of home-sweet- 
home. Let’s go out to White City or 
Riverside—any old place but home. Let’s 
be real sports, girlie, and have a dinner 
at some eating-joint. Are you in?” 

Her face lit up with a joy that 
wouldn’t come off. So I laid down my 
trump. 

“Maybe we might as well have sup- 
per, too, and stay to step around a bit to 
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the ‘Merry Widow’ waltz in the pavil- 
ion. Does'that have a good sound?” 

Well, it was the gay life, and we had 
our time. Mamie laughed more than 
any woman I saw, and that’s a mighty 
reasonable test with her. Three times 
at supper she slipped her hand into mine, 
and, like a blame fool, I had to blink to 
keep the tear-spout dry. I got right 
down and said more love sentiments than 
that girl’s heard in four years—on the 
level, I did. We held hands ali the way 
home; and at the door, just for fun, I 
kissed her good night! Think of all that 
for four dollars and a quarter! 

Inside the door was a note, from Dick 
White—said he was married, and wanted 
us to forget how foolish he’d been. 

Oh, there’s nothing like companion- 
ship! Any fool ought to know that! 





His 


Traveling-Mate 


BY ROBERT CARLTON BROWN 


HE tickling of a wisp of hay in the 

colonel’s open mouth awakened 

him. He spluttered, and, catching for 

breath, sucked the straw farther down 
his throat. 

Choking, coughing, and 
away the hay, he made an opening 
through which he forced his apoplectic 
face. With his gaze fixed on the top of 
the stack, he dragged out one arm and 
rubbed the water from his weak eyes on 
the ragged coat-sleeve. 

“ Mornin’, an’ the rain’s stopped,” he 
commented blankly, squinting up at the 
rising sun. “Hum! Can’t lay in the 
hay while the sun shines.. Guess I'd 
better move along.” 

His wasted cheeks twitched sharply 
with pain as he hauled one stiff limb 
after the other. With a plucky smile, 
he crawled to his feet, rubbed a rheumatic 


thigh, and brushed, pulled, and straight- 
of 


ened his clothes into a semblance 
order. Then, reaching back into the 
warm cubby-hole that he had just 


vacated, he drew forth a quaint stick 
with a worn bone head, and hobbled 
through the stubble toward the road. 
A mile farther on he stopped, seated 
himself on a stone, and produced from 


scratching © 


the threadbare lining of his coat a frayed 
wallet. Unclasping the stout rubber 
band, he shook the contents of one com- 
partment into his hand. 

“Ten cents—ten cents!” he ruminated 
wistfully ; not without an effort at bright- 
ening, however. “ Just the price of a— 
I need breakfast more’n 


hum, guess 
that!” . 

The coin slipped back, to roll about 
lonesomely. Mechanically the colonel 


pulled up a leather flap, softly inserted 
a hardened, twisted finger, and drew out 
a ragged bit of photograph. Listlessly 
he held it, not looking directly at it, and 
yet conscious of a strange sense of com- 
panionship, a warmth of friendship. 
With a caressing movement, he rubbed 
his harsh palm over it. ‘Then, holding it 
close to his watery eyes for a moment, 
he pressed it to his lips, sighed, and 
quickly replaced it in the wallet. 

“Mary, Mary!” he mumbled. “ If 
she knew what I’ve come to since she 
went, an’—an’ what this picture’s kept 
me from!” 

Then he arose stiffly and stumbled on 
his way, looking far ahead, but seeing 
nothing. 

In time the colonel came to a town. 




















He sought out the tiny office of the local 
weekly newspaper, asked for the propri- 
etor, and, being shown to him, explained 
anxiously, eagerly: 

“T can do anything in the shop. I 
was a quick type-setter afore—well, some 
time back—” 

“All right. I can use you, I guess. 
There’s a little copy here that you might 
work on this mornin’,” the editor said. 

Feverishly the bent old man clattered 
his cane on the table, drew off his tat- 
tered coat, and placed it beside his bat- 
tered hat. Then, with a will, he went 
to work. . 

No compositor could work faster than 
he, though his eyes were dim and his 
fingers hard and tremulous. He smiled 
indulgently at his fellow worker, a far 
younger man, who watched the colonel’s 
astonishing speed. 

At noon the tramp printer shuffled into 
his coat and limped out into the street. 

“Ten cents!” he repeated again, 
taking the worn dime from his old wallet. 
“Just the price of a—” 

He paused a moment before the town 
saloon, clutched the coin in his hand, and 
started to close the wallet. Then a queer 
jight came into his eyes; he opened the 
second compartment and saw the ragged 
edge of the photograph. 

“She always said, ‘ Feed a man well, 
an’ be a mate to him, an’ he’ll stay to 
home of nights,’ he ruminated. 

With another glance at the saloon, he 
zigzagged past it and ducked into a little 
lunch-room. 

‘“‘ Coffee and a ham sandwich,” he or- 
dered. ‘‘ Breakfast and dinner,” he 
commented to himself. 

Half an hour before his time he was 
back at the case. The editor looked in 
at the rapidly filling galleys in astonish- 
ment, and went back to his work with 
admiration in his eyes for the capable old 
printer, and a wonder in his mind as to 
how long he would stay. 

It wasn’t a great while before the 
question was answered. At five o’clock 
the colonel shambled into the office and 
interrupted the busy little editor, per- 
spiring over his literary efforts even in 
his shirt-sleeves. 

““Work’s all finished up—guess I’d 
better move along,” the tramp printer 
informed him. 
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“ All right, all right, if you can’t stay 
over,” cried the editor, with a frown, not 
looking up from his work. 

“Tf I’ve earned anything, I’d—I’d 
like to have it,’’ ventured the colonel. 

“Oh, yes, sure enough! Here’s a dol- 
lar. That all right?” snapped the nerv- 
ous little man. 

“Yes, sir; thank ye, sir!’ mumbled 
the old fellow in appreciation. 

He hurriedly slipped the dollar into 
his trousers-pocket, rustled into coat and 
hat, grabbed his bone-headed stick from 
the table, bid the editor a hurried good 
day, and shuffled out. 


II 


TEN minutes later the rural littérateur 
signed a sample of best sarcasm “ Vox 
Populi,’ and threw down his pen. Re- 
moving the stump of a stogie from his 
tobacco-browned lips, he looked at his 
watch, slammed down the desk - cover, 
and stretched. 

“ Supper-time! ” he reflected. 
I’ve earned my meal, I guess.” 

Springing from his chair, he caught 
up his coat from the table and plunged 
into a sleeve. The hand refused to enter 
the armhole. For a minute he tussled 
and fretted with the thing behind his 
back ; then he pulled it away with a jerk, 
held it at arm’s length, and glared at it. 

“ Not my coat!” he cried. “ Let’s 
see -—let’s see,” he -mused dumbly. 
“There was that collection from Per- 
kins’s dry-goods ad., and the money that 
Cummins paid me—whew, seventy dol- 
lars or more in it! Who’s got it? Who 
stole it?” he shouted, tearing around 
the room and looking in the most im- 
possible places for the missing garment. 

Coming back to the substituted coat, 
he looked at it. 

“ Oh, the colonel—to be sure! Who 
else?” he cried suddenly. ‘“ And he’s 
left me this thing of his. What drunken 
scoundrels all these tramp printers are! 
No wonder the old thief said a dollar 
was enough! Well, I'll never see him 
again!” 

A creak of the stairs caused the ener- 
getic editor to spin around and face the 
open door. There was the colonel, mount- 
ing the last step. He advanced nervous- 
ly, a hunted fear in his eyes. At the 
office-door he hauled at his coat, removed 


“ Well, 
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it, stepped into the sanctum, and handed 
it tremblingly to its owner. 

“Guess this is yours,” he said in an 
excited tremolo. ‘I took it by mistake, 
an’ didn’t know it till—till I found your 
wallet with more money in it than I’ve 
had since—well, for many a day.” 

“Yes, you bet it’s mine!” snapped the 
editor, snatching the coat and counting 
the money greedily. 

“Guess I’d better move along,” said 
the colonel, putting on his own coat with 
a wonderful sense of satisfaction. 
Clumping down the stairs, he paused 


at the bottom and reached into the 
shabby coat lining. ‘There was an 
anxious gleam in his eyes. His hard 


fingers clicked against the wallet; his 
eyes lighted. Holding one hand on the 
frayed leather, he threw back his head, 
squared his shoulders, and started up the 
street. The lights of the corner saloon 
lured him. 

Then mechanically he pulled out his 
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wallet, unclasped the band, reached into 
his trousers-pocket, and placed the 
earned dollar in one compartment of the 
pocketbook. Lifting the leather flap, he 
inserted a hardened, twisted finger cau- 
tiously, and drew out a ragged bit of 
photograph. 

“Mary, Mary!” he repeated softly, a 
bright smile lighting up his old face. “I 
missed you first when I couldn’t get past 
that corner there. I was crazy when I 
thought I’d lost you!” He closed his 
fingers tightly over the battered picture. 
“ But now I’ve got my mate again, an’ 
in your company I couldn’t very well 
stop at that place!” 

Clutching the old picture between a 
blackened thumb and forefinger, as if 
it were a sacred talisman, he walked 
squarely past the gilded palace and 
dropped on a little stool in the fly- 
infested lunch-room. 

‘“* Baked beans an’ coffee,”’ he ordered, 
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‘an’ make the coffee good and strong! 





Broadway 


ASHFORD PHILLIPS 


BY ROLAND 


~~ Mrs. Hardine’s boarding-house, not 

too far from Broadway, there dwelt, 
during the winter months— and quite 
frequently during the summer months 
also—a diversified company of footlight 
favorites. From the first-floor parlor 
the dignity and lineage dwindled into 
the third-floor rear, which room, lighted 
only by a trap in the ceiling, was oc- 
cupied by Rosie Ray, a merry-merry 
from the pony ballet. 

Midway of these extremes, and pay- 
ing rent for a fairly respectable side 
room that looked out upon a streaked 
brick wall, idled Miss Molly Courtney. 
Molly had steady brown eyes, a wealth 
of the same colored hair, and a trim 
little figure that was neither too slender 
nor too plump. Many a manager had 
cast an eye upon her as a possible candi- 
date for a first-row beauty; but Molly 


vas ambitious. She hated burlesque, 


and turned up her pretty, straight nose 

at the mere mention of chorus work. 
Molly Courtney had done second busi- 

ness with Ernest Gilbert, who had made 





Luck 


some slight noise on Broadway the past 
winter. The part had suited her, the 
management, and the star; and she had 
been reengaged for the following season. 

However, even on theatrical heights, 
there comes many a slip. Stars are not 
easily handled, and Gilbert proved no 
exception. Words were exchanged, tem- 
pers aroused ; and the direct result came 
not alone in broken contracts, but in the 
shelving of the play as well. Thus we 
find Molly installed in Mrs. Hardine’s 
house, and spending her days in making 
the round of the agencies. 

Between Molly and the occupant of 
the third-floor back there sprang up an 
immediate and _ responsive friendship. 
The mere caste of their relative po- 
sitions on the theatrical ladder might 
have kept them apart had not Molly 
come upon the other sobbing in the dark 
hall. Then and there the truth came 
out. Little Rosie Ray was married 
and somewhere in the boundless stretches 
of Arizona her husband was, dying of 
consumption. 























Rosie had worked three years in bur- 
lesque, drawing eighteen a week, ten of 
which went to her husband; and some- 
times, because of this sacrifice, she went 
hungry to bed. 

August brought a stretch of fearfully 
hot weather, a shrinking purse, and the 
monotonous round of holding down very 
uncomfortable chairs in the outer offices 
of the agencies. Molly had fifteen dol- 
lars left. It does not matter what Rosie 
had; for it is sufficient to know that 
they both left Mrs. Hardine’s at ten 
o’clock in the morning, visited the same 
offices, and heard the same answers each 
time. 

On the fifteenth of the month, worn 
out by the continual tramping, and 
sickened by the persistent “ nothing to- 
day” greeting, both sank wearily onto 
a bench in Bryant Park. 

“It’s me back to the Wild Widows,” 
Rosie ventured resignedly. ‘I said I’d 
never go back, but it beats starving. 
I didn’t send Jimmy any money this 
week—and he’ll miss it, too!” 

Molly’s straight little nose quivered. 
Her fifteen dollars had melted away to 
nine. Her trunk was filled with an 
alarming mass of dirty clothes, and the 
laundry seemed as far distant as a po- 
sition. 

“I’m sorry, Rosie,” she said; “ but 
you started in that way, and I suppose 
you’ve got to keep it up. I couldn't 
ever, ever do it now, after supporting 
Gilbert!” 

‘““Sometimes I think it doesn’t pay to 
be so ambitious,” Rosie went on. ‘ Each 
year I get turned down everywhere else 
—and I go back. Guess I'll go over to 
Martin’s. Heard they were putting out 
a new burlesque. Good-by! See you at 
supper.” 

Three days later Molly had six dol- 
lars, a clean waist, and a steadily dimin- 
ishing amount of ambition. Sitting in 
an agency—she and Rosie had parted 
company for a day—she overheard a girl 
remarking to a friend that Bernstein was 
scouting after new girls for his extrava- 
ganza. In spite of herself, Molly listened 


and mentally took down the address. 
An hour later, standing on the side- 
walk again, she hesitated. Then, choking 
down a persistent gulp in her throat, she 
turn and started briskly toward Thirty- 
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Eighth Street. It was no trouble to find 
Bernstein’s office, and she went in timidly. 
Strangely enough, although she was but 
one of the twenty or more girls, Bern- 
stein himself, opening the door of his 
private office, beckoned authoritatively 
toward her. With a thumping heart and 
colorless cheeks, she passed through the 
glaring crowd. 

Bernstein plumped himself into an 
armchair and motioned Molly to another. 
He was fat, bald, and all business. To 
himself, he was a most remarkable per- 
sonage. He prided himself on his clev- 
erness in finding girls for his famous 
choruses; and never a show in all the 
length of the Great White Way boasted 
of prettier or more shapely ones. 

He looked Molly over carefully, crit- 
ically ; folded his fat hands, and nodded 
a fat chin. 

“Good! Very good! You are the 
only girl in the room who caught my 
eye. You want work, yes? Of course, 
we all do, eh?” He laughed. “TI like 
your eyes and nose and hair. You see, 
I am getting up a new ballet—and every 
girl must match.” 

Molly felt her heart sinking horribly. 
Something in the man’s actions chilled 
her; but she felt the weight of the 
little chamois bag about her neck, and 
realized its shrinking bulk. 

“If you will report at the theater to- 
morrow at ten,’ Bernstein went on, 
‘““Miss Mullins, my wardrobe lady, will 
fit you out for a costume; and then we 
can see about—” 

‘““T am to wear—tights?”’ Molly stam- 
mered. 

Bernstein spread out his fat palms. 

“Certainly, my dear young lady. I 
cannot sign any contracts until I first 


She came, white and straight, to her 
feet. 

“That will do, Mr. Bernstein,” she 
choked. ‘‘ Good day!” 

She gained the sidewalk —or so it 





seemed — without drawing another full 
breath. Without thinking, she walked 
ahead, turned deliberately off from 


Broadway, and headed for the office of 
Mulls & Mulls. For two weeks she had 
been a daily visitor there, and never had 
she received the least encouragement ; 
but, quite forgetting that, she plodded 
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wearily up the stairs, and sat down in the 
one remaining chair of the office. 

It so happened—call it fate, if you 
will—that the younger Mr. Mulls had 
been out ; and, upon returning, he passed 
very close to where Molly sat staring 
dully out of the window. 

“By Jove, Miss Courtney!” he burst 
out, bringing her to the world again. 
“I’m awfully glad you happened in. 
Come inside, won’t you?” 

Quite unable to believe her ears, Molly 
followed him. 

“T’ve a fine part here,” he began 
abruptly. ‘‘ My brother engaged a girl 
for it this morning ; but you suit the type 
so well, I'll cut her out and give it to 
you. The part will fit you to a dot. 
It’s twenty sides, second business, and 
with ‘A Man’s Honor.’ It opens on 
3roadway the middle of next month. 
The pay will be thirty-five a week.” 

Molly gasped and began to cry softly. 
Mr. Mulls, smiling, patted her consoling- 
ly upon the shoulder. 

“There, there, little- girl, brace up! 
I suppose it was rather a shock. Never 
mind, it’s all over. Come up in the 
morning at ten and sign the contracts.” 

The remembrance of Bernstein and his 
shapely chorus melted like so much snow. 
She sailed through the outer office, chin 
in air. Arriving at Mrs. Hardine’s, she 
fairly tore up the creaking stairs and 
burst in upon Rosie. 

“ Tanded, Rosie!” she panted breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ Landed at last—and with both 


feet, too!” 


Rosie locked up, a world of happiness 
in her big eyes. 
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“Ym awful glad, Molly,” she re- 
turned, holding her hand. “I had won- 
derful luck this morning, myself. I 
won’t have to go back with the Wild 
Widows. Mulls & Mulls gave me a 
great part in a new show that opens on 
Broadway next month. I’m to draw 
thirty-five a week. Think of it! That 
means that Jimmy can get into the sana- 
torium and have decent treatment.” 

A sickening suspicion swept into Mol- 
ly’s brain. 

“You mean—the part is second busi- 
ness with ‘A Man’s Honor’?” she 
gulped, white-lipped. 

“Yes. I’m to sign up to-morrow at 
ten. I just wrote Jimmy and told him 
all about it. It'll help him as much as 
the money. I told him I’d send him half 
the salary. Why, what’s the matter, 
Molly? Here, sit down! Why, you’re 
as white as a sheet. Let me get you a 
drink. This tramping the streets has 
been too much for you!” 

That night, alone in her little side 
room, Molly fought the greatest battle 
of her life. Against herself and her am- 
bitions she pitted Rosie and the sick man 
in Arizona. And, in the morning, slip- 
ping unnoticed from the front door, she 
hurried to the nearest telephone, called 
up Mulls & Mulls, and told them she 
could not accept the engagement. 

Mr. Bernstein, early at his office, was 
not surprised to find waiting for him, 
among the swarm of others, a trim little 
girl, neither too slender nor too plump, 
with steady brown eyes and a wealth 
of brown hair. He chuckled to himself, 
and went in to open his morning’s mail. 


Non-Existing Element 


BY BURKE JENKINS 


— a college graduate is reduced 

to a solitary dime—especially 
when the graduate is the young woman 
who secured “highest mention” only 
three months before—it may be consid- 
ered time to inquire into causes. For, of 
course, there is no such thing as chance. 
Professor Collington had laid particular 
stress upon the fact in his farewell ad- 
dress to the outgoing class. 


“Remember,” he had said impressive- 
ly, “that the world is waiting for you— 
waiting to mete out to each and every 
one of you what you demand of it. It is 
the wi// to do that will swing you toward 
your highest ambitions. There is no such 
thing as chance. It is a non - existing 
element!” 

Along with the rest of her classmates, 
Bella Barnes had been deeply impressed 
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by these stirring words. But three months 
of brushing one’s feet on office door- 
mats, three months of wearing out one’s 
thinning soles on hard flagstones, three 
months of cooking the lonely egg over 
the hall - room gas - burner — these three 
months since her arrival in the city had 
sadly reduced Miss Barnes’s confidence 
in the strength of her will. 

One day she chanced to stand before 
the glistening plate-glass window. of a 
dainty little restaurant, wherein was dis- 
played the plate- glass window of an 
ice-box, wherein, in turn, was displayed 
a lusciously browned chicken. Heroines 
never get hungry; which proves that 
Bella was no true heroine. And if there 
was one thing at the moment that she 
demanded of the world, it was permis- 
sion to sink her even teeth into the brown 
side of that roasted pullet and hear it 
crackle. 

And so, in the full force of sinful 
doubt, there rushed over her a wild de- 
sire to trust, for once, the “ non-exist- 
ing element ”’—chance. Hunger has no 
conscience, and she would give chance 
plenty of opportunity. After assuring 
herself that the single dime she pos- 
sessed was not located in the ripped 
finger of her glove, she boldly entered 
the restaurant. The door was opened 
for her by a good-looking young man, 
who forthwith escorted her to a table, 
bowed in his most graceful fashion, and 
then withdrew to a position behind the 
desk labeled ‘“ Cashier.” 

When a waiter presented himself, Bella 
remarked with all the indifference she 
could assume: 

“T want a portion of that chicken,” 
and she indexed the direction, not with 
the ripped finger. 

“Ves, miss,” said the waiter, and then 
left her, giving her some moments to 
scan the speckless cleanliness of the 
place. 

She became conscious that the young 
man behind the desk was looking at her, 
and the feelings she experienced were 
not unmixed with fear. Had he a sus- 
picion of her solitary dime? Did she 
carry her guilt in her features? She was 


glad there were no other patrons in the 
place; her humiliation would not be 
witnessed by many. 
that the worst? 


Humiliation—was 
Then came the terror- 
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izing thought—perhaps it would be ar- 
rest ! 

But still she sat there. She was 
hungry. She grew defiant enough to 
view with indifference the arrival of 
several others at the tables about her; 
for the hour was nearly noon. 

Then arrived the chicken. Words fail, 
but the even teeth didn’t ; and, as the por- 
tion of pullet lessened, Bella’s courage 
increased. Nothing could be much worse 
for her, she argued; and as she sipped 
away at the reviving and stimulating 
coffee, she determined to give chance its 
fullest sway. It was to be the utmost 


test, though it was the first. So she 
ordered a cut of pie. 
A psychologist might be able to 


analyze the emotions that fluttered in 
the heart of Bella when the obsequious 
waiter gave his blue pencil an extra 
flourish in making the sum total on the 
check, and placed it, face down, beside 
her. She turned it right side up. One 
dollar and five cents! 

She swept the room with a glance. It 
was nearly full by now; but she was 
something of an actress. 

She slipped the dime, her total wealth, 
from her glove and dropped it toward 
the waiter, who bowed. Picking up the 
check, she rose, straightened herself, and 
stepped toward the cashier, who was 
smiling. Through the daze that now 
seemed to envelop her she began to won- 
der just how his face would change the 
next minute. But there was still another 
minute—half a minute, anyhow; so she 
laid the check on the counter, and began 
to grope in the little pockets of her 
frayed but well-mended ‘“ tailor-made.” 

On that second the smile on the good- 
looking young man’s face grew even more 
engaging than before. He raised a re- 
straining hand. 

“Pardon, miss,” said he, “ there is no 
charge.” 

“No charge?” It was but a whisper, 
for the reaction was strong. 

“No charge to you, miss.” 

“Why not to me?” 

Miss Barnes’s tone carried some dig-— 
nity now; so the man hastened to ex- 
plain. 

“Why, you see, I have only just 
opened this place. You were my first 
customer, and you have brought me 
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splendid luck!” With a sweeping ges- 
ture, he indicated the full room. “ And, 
besides,” he added, “it is the custom. 
You will allow me, will you not?” 

Miss Barnes gurgled something away 
down in her throat, and started, trem- 
blingly, for the door. But honesty 
turned her. Somehow, this unexpected 
development gave the thing a different 
look. She must tell that young pro- 
prietor that he had been mistaken in 
her; that she hadn’t one cent; that she 
had really stolen her meal. And she 
told him—told him right from the shoul- 
der, though a tear glistened in each blue 
eye. But he kept on smiling, even 
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through his absolute astonishment, and 
finally he answered her with a question: 

“That being the case, perhaps I could 
get you to accept the position as my 
cashier? You see, I haven’t been able, 
so far, to secure any one I could trust. 
Will you do it?” 

She would, and she did. She did 
more ; for, not six months thereafter, she 
married the polite young proprietor, 
whose business was prospering greatly. 

But, of course, she loses no opportu- 
nity to instil into the tender minds of her 
children that there is no such thing as 
chance—that it is a non-existing element 
in life. 





Luncheon of 


The 


the Hon. Edward 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


RS. ROSE did not want me to 
invite him, because we live so 
simply. She said that he was not what 
she would call a simple person; that he 
seemed affected to her, and that he was 
probably the sort of Englishman who 
had a valet, and who always wore eve- 
ning clothes to dinner even when he 
dined alone. 

“ But,” said I, “it is only to lunch 
that I am inviting him. I am sure that 
if Mary puts on a cap she will look very 
much like an English maid—and we 
needn’t tell him that she cooked the 
dinner.” 

We had met him once —in England, 
at a garden-party. Mrs. Rose, who is 
somewhat uncompromising, and wishes 
Englishmen to be as American as possi- 
ble, thought him haughty and cold, but 
I had had a talk with him, and had found 
that he had a sense of humor. 

“Because he laughed at your jokes,” 
said Mrs. Rose; but I do not remember 
having made an original joke to the Hon. 
Edward Baldstone Wemyss. 

He was now in America, and I had 
received a letter from the friend who had 
given the garden - party, asking me to 
show the Hon. Edward some attention. 
An invitation to a private house is the 
attention that is most likely to appeal 
to a man who is in a strange country, so 
I carried my point. Mrs. Rose invited 


Mr. Wemyss to lunch with us in our 
suburban home at one o’clock the fol- 
lowing Thursday, and received a prompt 
reply accepting the invitation. 

It was not a gushing letter; it was 
couched in formal terms, but it ex- 
pressed gratification at being invited, and 
that was all I asked. My wife, how- 
ever, was not, I could easily see, pleased 
at its tone. 

“It is very stiff,” said she. 

‘“ What do you expect ?”’ asked I. “‘ Do 
you wish him to say that your invitation 
was the one thing needful to make his 
visit to America an absolute success, 
and—” 

“Don’t be foolish, Max! He might 
have said something gracious. I’m not 
afraid of him, but I feel that with our 
simple way of doing things he will carry 
home an impression that all Americans 
are as tied down as we are.” 

‘So you would like to give him a false 
impression of us, in order that he may 
have a more truthful impression of so- 
ciety at large?” asked I. ‘“ Well, you 
are running it. I got more than I ex- 
pected for my last picture—blow it in 
on a swell lunch.” I waxed sarcastic. 
“ Borrow a maid from Mrs. Huntington, 
and when the ashman comes for the ashes 
tell him that you want him to wash his 
black face and dress up in the English 
butler’s costume that I wore at the 
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Brinkersleys’ masquerade. Let’s impress 
the Hon. Edward, by all means! ” 

This sarcasm was to a certain extent 
lost on Mrs. Rose, for she did borrow a 
maid. 

On Thursday, as the train-hour drew 
near, I will admit that my heart fluttered 
a little. I had a vague feeling that it was 
up to us, as Americans, to make a very 
good impression on an Englishman who 
was making his first visit to our country. 
We had been treated so hospitably in 
England; had been fed within an inch 
of our lives; had been taken to see all 
the things worth seeing, and had been 
made so thoroughly at home, that I could 
not help feeling that this lunch was 
something more than a lunch—it was a 
symbol—and I did hope that the Hon. 
Edward would prove to be of the sym- 
pathetic type of traveler. 

We live at Barnesdale, and there is 
not a store worthy of the name nearer 
than Passaic. The grocer and butcher 
come for orders every morning, deliver- 
ing late in the afternoon. If we need 
anything in a hurry, we have to go with- 
out it, unless my wheel is in commission, 
in which case I take my basket and ride 
over to Passaic. 

The train came in at twelve forty-six, 
five minutes late, and I “eagerly 
scanned” the faces of the alighting 
passengers. The Hon. Edward Bald- 
stone Wemyss was not among them. 
Thinking that he might not have heard 
the name of the station, I boarded the 
train and walked through it. I was so 
intent on finding him that when I reached 
the end of the last car the train had start- 
ed, and was already going too fast for 
me to get off with safety. I had nothing 
to do but go to Wrysbridge, two miles 
farther on, and then I had to walk home 
over a very dusty road. 

My. wife saw me from the back win- 
dow as I came up the road from the west, 
and she was surprised enough, because I 
should have come from the east. 

‘““Where have you been, and where is 
Mr. Wemyss? ” 

“Search me,” said I. ‘‘ He may have 
been on the locomotive, but on the way 
to Wrysbridge, where I was carried, I 
looked under every seat, and he wasn’t 
there. I call it a nice way to treat our 
invitation ! ” 
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Now, Mrs. Rose is very kind-hearted, 
and immediately took his side. 

“Probably he missed the train. What 
are you going to do? Lunch is ready.” 

“This is a flag- station for the one 
o’clock out of New York. It is now half 
past, and she’s due here in ten minutes. 
I'll go down again. Did the maid 
come?” 

“Yes, she’s here, and she looks very 
cute. I wish we could have one al- 
ways!” 

I muttered something savage, and 
started off for the station again. One is 
apt to generalize, and my generalizations 
were not complimentary to the English 
race. Going to all this trouble to honor 
a visiting “cousin,”. and then having 
said “ cousin” calmly ignore us! It was 
very British, No American would do 
such a thing in England! 

Then, fortunately, I happened to re- 
member some characteristic bits ‘of rude- 
ness perpetrated by Americans whom I 
met in London, and as I walked I calmed 
down. 

The one-forty train came along almost 
as soon as I got to the station. As she 
came in sight, she was going at fifty 
miles an hour, and she did not abate one 
meter of that clip as she passed our sta- 
tion, but whizzed by so fast that my hat 
was blown off. 

I trudged home in the dust, hot and 
weary and thinking unutterable things of 
the Hon. Edward. I found my wife in 
the garden, picking flowers and singing 
a little song. Mrs. Rose has a bark that 
is worse than her bite. When it looks 
as if things may go wrong, she is apt to 
be tart and crisp, and, as I said before, 
uncompromising. But when they do 
go wrong, she summons all her fortitude 
and bears an unruffled front. 

“Your rude Briton didn’t think it 
worth while to come,” said I. ‘ He’s 
probably eating a chop a foot thick and 
washing it down with some musty ale in 
some New York ‘English chop-house.’ 
I thought it was foolish to invite him! ” 

Then I remembered that it was I who 
had suggested the invitation, and I red- 
dened. Mrs. Rose took me by the hand 
and said: 

‘Poor boy! It must have been a hot 
walk. Let’s go in and eat our fine lunch. 
When could he come now?” 
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“ Not till three.” 

“Then we'll just go in and let the 
maid serve us, and pretend that we’re 
used to such grandeur?” 

I kissed Mrs. Rose and went in to get 
ready. ‘The Hon. Edward missed a de- 
licious lunch. Such grapefruit, with 
such Maraschino cherries, and such—but 
there is no use in giving the menu. It 
wasn’t given to us. We left very little, 
and that little was eaten by maid and 
cook. 

While we were drinking coffee on the 
side piazza there was a ring at the front 
door-bell. 

“A telegram,” said I to Mrs. Rose. 
“A dollar for delivery, and just saying 
that the Hon. Edward felt indisposed— 
indisposed to come out here.” 

‘The maid had gone to the door, and 
she now came out to us bringing a card 
to Mrs. Rose. My wife uttered an ex- 
clamation of horror, glanced at our 
empty cups, symbolical of a finished 
feast, and, rising to her feet, said: 

“Mr. Wemyss! How can he 
come?” 

“What will he get to eat?” said I, 
hospitality conquering every other feel- 
ing. 

“You go and see him, Max, and— 
we'll have something more cooked.” 

“Where will you get it?” asked I dis- 
couragingly ; for I know the usual con- 
dition of our larder before the butcher 
and the grocer come. 

Mrs. Rose went out into the kitchen, 
and I went in to “ welcome” the Hon. 
Kdward. I found him wiping a very 
hot and red face with a silk handkerchief 
—a thing that always gives me the 
shivers, as I hold that only linen should 
be used for such a purpose. 

“T say, my dear fellow,” said he, 
rising to his six feet two and holding 
out both hands to me, “ I’m no end sorry 
that this has happened! I do hope you 
didn’t wait luncheon on my account!” 


have 


“ No—yes—I mean—why, we did 
wait. I’m—” 
“All me own fault, you know! I’ma 


thousand times sorry. I was at a din- 


ner last night, and I overslept this morn- 
ing, and then took a wrong tram and 
missed the train you had indicated. Came 
off without me breakfast, so I wouldn’t 
miss it and put you to a lot of trouble, 
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and I’m afraid I’ve put you to no end 
of it, after all. The train I took didn’t 
stop short of Wrysbridge, and then they 
told me I’d have to walk back. Well, I 
didn’t mind that, you know, but I 
couldn’t telegraph to you because they 
told me you had no office here, and I 
might as well carry me own telegram.” 

His manner was so simple, and he was 
so genuinely sorry for having put us out, 
that I did wish Mrs. Rose was there to 
hear him. Nothing haughty about him! 

“TI say, my dear fellow, if you’ve had 
luncheon, just a cup of tea and a bit of 
toast will suffice me. I’ll own up that 
the walk has made me feel a bit hun- 
gry.” 

And then Mrs. Rose came in, and he 
seized both her hands, and I could see 
that he melted her at the very first word. 

Women are adorable creatures, after 
all. Mrs. Rose seemed to understand the 
whole situation in a moment, for after 
she had sympathized with him for having 
taken the wrong “tram ’’—she didn’t 
correct him, perhaps because the word 
brought back her pleasant month in Eng- 
land—she asked me to take him up-stairs 
to remove the dust of travel. When he 
returned she said: 

““T hope you'll take us as you find us. 
I thought you might like a little ‘ break- 
fast’ now, and I hope you'll stay and 
dine with us.” 

He assured her that that sounded very 
good to him, and when we sat down to 
bacon and eggs—eaten out of the shell, 
English fashion—and dry toast in a rack 
—the latter a wedding-present, which we 
had never used before, because we never 
have dry toast—and tea and orange mar- 
malade, he looked approvingly at it all, 
and said, smiling at us most benignly: 

“T’m so glad you didn’t go to any 
extra bother about me. You evidently 
learned in England how to treat us. This 
is the best bacon I’ve had since I left 
home. A very delightful ending of what 
promised to be a nasty experience! ” 

‘“T simply love him!” said Mrs. Rose 
to me after dinner that night, while I 
was up-stairs hunting for a cigar for 
him. 

“A bit haughty, yes?” 

“Not in the least! Perfectly comfort- 
able. I want to go to England again 
next summer!” 














OUR MARATHON-MAD YOUTHS 


BY JOHN H. GIRDNER, M.D. 


AUTHOR OF “ NEWYORKITIS,” ETC. 


N the summer of 490 B.c., Darius, 
if then King of Persia, sent an army 
of sixty thousand men, commanded 
by two generals—Datis and Artaphernes 
—to invade Greece. After capturing 
and sacking the Greek town of Eretria, 
on the island of Euboea, the Persians 
crossed to the mainland, and landed on 
the plain of Marathon, in Attica, about 
twenty-six miles from the city of Athens. 
Here the Athenian forces, consisting of 
ten thousand men, under command of 
Miltiades and nine other generals, met 
the invaders. ‘The battle resulted in a 
memorable victory for the Greeks, who, 
according to Herodotus, lost one hun- 
dred and ninety-two men, while they 
killed six thousand four hundred Per- 
sians. 

A few days before the Athenians set 
out to meet the Persians the generals 
held a council and decided to send a 
messenger to Sparta, to ask the Spartans, 
who of all the Greeks were the most 
famous soldiers, for aid in repelling the 
invasion. The generals selected one 
Phidippides — or Philippides, as some 
scholars read his name—a_ professional 
courier, to carry the message. ‘The dis- 
tance from Athens to Sparta, as the 
aeroplane flies, is about -ninety - five 
miles; but the windings of the road 

which the runner had to travel made the 
’ distance one hundred and fifty miles. 

Phidippides arrived in Sparta on the 
day after his departure from Athens. 
After delivering his message, he supple- 
mented it with the following speech: 

“Men of Sparta, the Athenians en- 
treat you to assist them, and not to 
suffer the most ancient city among the 
Greeks to fall into bondage to_bar- 
barians.”’ 

The Spartans promised to help the 
Athenians; but, as it lacked a few days 
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of being full moon, they delayed start- 
ing, for their superstition prevented 
them from going to war until the moon 
was full. When the propitious day ar- 
rived, two thousand spearmen set forth, 
and are said to have marched the hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Sparta to 
Athens in the wonderfully short time of 
three days. ‘The battle was over when 
they reached Athens; but they asked per- 
mission to visit the battle-field, which 
they did. After viewing the bodies of 
the slain invaders, they praised the Athe- 
nians for what they had done and re- 
turned to Sparta. 

As further evidence that Phidippides 
made the run to Sparta, he told the 
Athenians on his return that the god 
Pan had appeared to him on his journey, 
when near Mount Parthenion, and had 
bidden him ask the Athenians why they 
paid no attention to that sylvan divinity, 
who had often aided them, and would 
do so hereafter. After their brilliant 
success at Marathon, the Athenians ac- 
cepted this alleged message from Pan 
as genuine. ‘They erected a temple to 
him beneath the Acropolis, and propi- 
tiated him with yearly sacrifices. 

This is, in short, the story of the bat- 
tle of Marathon, and of the part played 
in it by Phidippides, as told by Herodo- 
tus. And it must be remembered that 
Herodotus, who has often and deserved- 
ly been called the father of history, was 
born only six years after the battle of 
Marathon. He must have been person- 
ally acquainted with men who took part 
in it, and must have become familiar 
with the details and the incidents of the 
campaign. 


PHIDIPPIDES RUNS TO HIS DEATH 


Later historians have added a ‘pic- 
turesque conclusion to the tale of Phi- 
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dippides. According to this version— 
which has been embodied in a famous 
poem by Robert Browning —the swift 
Athenian courier, on his return from 
Sparta, reached home just in time to 
march to Marathon with his fellow citi- 
zens. After taking part in the battle, he 
was ordered to carry the news of its re- 
sult to Athens at his best speed. He 
did so, shouted his message of victory, 
and dropped dead where he stood. In 
Browning’s words: 


He flung down his shield, 
Ran like fire once more... 
Till in he broke: “ Rejoice, we conquer!” 
Like wine through clay, 
Joy in his-blood bursting his heart, he died. 


Now all this, of course, is possible ; 
but it is difficult to believe that, had it 
happened, Herodotus would have failed 
to record it. ‘There is also other evi- 
dence, which I have not space to con- 
sider here, tending to show that the story 
is a myth. 

Let us assume, however, that Phi- 
dippides did everything the Marathon 
racing people say he did. Let us agree 
that he was the greatest war-correspond- 
ent the world has ever produced. Let 
us make it unanimous that no reporter, 
before or since the battle of Marathon, 
ever made such a “news scoop” as did 
Phidippides on that occasion. We will 
call him the world’s champion long- 
distance runner of his time. We will 
take off our hats to the pure, unselfish, 
patriotic motives which prompted him 
to make that heart-breaking run from 
the plain of Marathon to Athens on 
that hot summer’s day almost twenty- 
four hundred years ago. 

If the grave of Phidippides can be 
found, let us place a wreath on it in 
honor of the heroism he displayed in 
giving up his life in order that—I was 
about to say his publisher—the people 
of Athens might get the latest news from 
the war. Let us congratulate modern 
Greece — though a little late —in re- 
viving the memory of her great national 
courier, war - correspondent, interviewer 
of Pan, and self-sacrificing enlightener 
of the Athenians. But in the name of 
the nine gods of war and all the great 
horn spoons, why should we here in the 
United States convert ourselves into a 
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nation of veritable paranoiacs over this 
Marathon race? 


A MATTER OF GATE-MONEY. 


A still, small voice answers: 

“It’s the gate-money!” 

If, then, it is necessary to attach the 
name of some historic event or some 
heroic performance to a foot-race in 
order to make it a financial success, our 
people would display greater sanity and 
patriotism by coming nearer home, and 
nearer our own times, in selecting such 
names. Why not stake off the distance 
traveled by that splendid American hero 
and patriot, Nathan Hale, who took his 
life in his hand, and lost it, in looking 
for information which would aid our 
fathers in establishing the national inde- 
pendence? A Nathan Hale race ought 
to draw as well as a Phidippides race, 
or better. And why would not a Paul 
Revere ride be a godsend to the horse- 
racing interests, which are at present 
somewhat under a cloud? 

Call them by whatever name you 
please, long-distance foot-races will al- 
ways be popular with those who are 
fond of betting, because they offer so 
many opportunities. You can_ back 
three favorites to win in each race—one 
to win the race, or to be first to touch 
the ribbon; one to be first to collapse 
and to be carried out unconscious; 
and one to be first to fall dead. This 
brings us to consider the element of 
tragedy inseparable from this modern 
craze, the Marathon race, which is just 
now sweeping over the country like an 
invasion of the grip germ. 

“Who is fit to run a Marathon?” in- 
quired a newspaper head-line that I saw 
recently. 

The answer is: ‘‘ Nobody.” No 
human heart can be trained to a condi- 
tion that will permit its owner to run 
twenty-six miles at top speed without 
exposing him to the danger of collapse 
and sudden death, or without bringing 
about conditions which favor the devel- 
opment of disease in later life. 


AN UNFAIRLY TREATED ORGAN 


From the moment when we draw our 
first breath at birth until we draw our 
last breath at death, the heart has to 
pump the blood throughout the body. 
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It must do so day and night, year in 
and year out, Sundays and _ holidays, 
with never a let-up. I know of nothing 
else in the world that works without 
ever getting a day off, a few hours off, 
or a few minutes off, except the heart ; 
and yet, with the possible exception of 
the stomach, no organ in the body is so 
badly treated. 

A German proverb says that a willing 
horse is driven the hardest; this is cer- 
tainly true of the heart. Every time we 
get angry, laugh inordinately, take stim- 
ulating food or drink, run to catch a 
car, get deeply in love, and do ever so 
many other things, it all lands on the 
poor old heart. ‘That indispensable 
organ fulfils St. Paul’s definition of 
charity—it suffers long and is kind; but 
there is one thing that it cannot stand— 
a Marathon race. 

The law would not permit any one to 
drive a horse twenty-six miles at top 
speed; or, if it did, the horse would col- 
lapse long before the finish. Now, in 
the matter of food, drink, and other 
things, a horse leads the simple life. It 
also has another great advantage over 
man, in the fact that its body is hori- 
zontal, while man’s body is perpendicu- 
lar. It is much easier for a heart to 
pump all the blood horizontally than to 
force half of it directly upward, as is 
the case in man. 


NATURE EXACTS HER PENALTY 


Actual experiments show that the 
pulse of an athlete, beating seventy-five 
per minute—full, strong, and regular— 
increased to more than two hundred 
beats per minute, and was weak and 
irregular — indeed, merely a flutter — 
after he had run two hundred and 
twenty yards at his best speed. ‘Think 
what it means to the heart muscle to 
keep up such a strain as that for more 
than two hours and a half continuously, 
as is done in a twenty-six-mile race! In 
fighting, in wrestling, in football, in 
every other game which calls for the 
output of every ounce of energy, the 
supreme efforts are of short duration, 
and are followed by frequent periods 
of rest; but there is no rest in a Mara- 
thon race, if one hopes to win. 

During such a prolonged period of 
effort the blood rushes into the cavity 
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of the heart in so great a volume, and 
so rapidly, that the organ cannot empty 
itself. ‘The heart muscle becomes ex- 
hausted and loses its tonicity, and the 
great mass of blood pressing on the 
heart walls dilates and thins them, just 
as when air is forced into a rubber bag. 
Nature compensates for this dilatation 
by thickening the heart wall, and you 
have hypertrophy, or enlargement, of 
the heart. Being an abnormal growth, 
these thickened walls, in time, undergo 
degeneration or softening, and a second 
dilatation ‘follows, bringing a long list 
of diseases to other organs, and finally 
death. 

Not only the heart, but every organ 
in the body, is affected by the prolonged 
strain of a twenty-six-mile run at top 
speed. ‘The circulation being, as I have 
shown, completely upset, normal nutri- 
tion and elimination are, for the time, 
destroyed. The body is burned up so 
rapidly that its poisonous gases and 
other deleterious products—the smoke, 
ashes, and clinkers, as it were, from this 
unwonted fire raging within it—cannot 
be gotten rid of as rapidly as they are 
formed; so the blood and every tissue 
soon become loaded with poison. This 
auto-infection, together with the drown- 
ing of the heart in its own blood, ex- 
poses the runners in a Marathon race 
to collapse, unconsciousness, and sudden 
death. : 

A distinguished colleague recently re- 
marked that any one who, for the sake 
of a few dollars, a cup, or a day’s news- 
paper notoriety, exposes himself to the 
dangers of a Marathon race, deserves 
no sympathy, whatever may happen to 
him. Doubtless many will share this 
sentiment ; but the trouble does not end 
with those who actually enter the races. 
The Marathon craze has spread all over 
the country. It has taken possession of 
our boys and young men, and many are 
injuring their health in efforts to train 
for future Marathon glory. 

In New York we see these misguided 
youths training in the streets, in the 
parks, on the roofs of houses, and even 
in the psychopathic ward of Bellevue 
Hospital. Until recently, when the 
police stopped them, one could not walk 
in comfort around the reservoir in Cen- 
tral Park, owing to the droves of boys 
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who went tearing round the footpath, 
gasping for breath, each possessed by 
the hope of being a Marathon winner 
some day. 

Like the bicycle speed mania and the 
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automobile speed mania, this Marathon 
race mania will doubtless have to work 
itself out. In the meantime many of 
its victims will work irreparable injury 
to their own health. 





THE HONOR OF THE ELKENHEADS 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “ THE McDRUMMOND MARK,” ‘“‘LAW AND THE MAN,” ETC. 


the Windywood opened in May, 

but I didn’t begin service there 
until August. The house was on the top 
of a high hill, mighty pleasant, with big 
trees around and a iar sight of the Hud- 
son. A friend of mine, who had been 
restaurant captain there the year before, 
told me the patronage was very satis- 
factory, the steam road being four or 
five miles off — which meant that the 
main part of the guests would have mo- 
tors and money. 

A man rising sixty doesn’t move fast, 
so I spent most of my first afternoon in 
making my little workroom shipshape, 
for the previous hotel valet must have 
been a rank second-rater. It was pretty 
late before I was fixed to attend to the 
two suits waiting for me. One was of 
a kind of flannel, with silk running zig- 
zag through the weave; the shoulders 
were padded most silly, and shot had 
been sewed into the trouser - bottoms to 
make them hang. I fairly took a scun- 
ner to those clothes, ’specially when I got 
a whiff of perfume from them under the 
pressing-iron. 

“You’re a honey darling, sir, whoever 
you are!” said I. “It’s a lady’s maid 
you need,” said I, “and not a decent 
man servant.” 

The other suit was another breed of 
cats altogether. It was of evening 
clothes, and no wadding or flummery 
about it—cut simple, and stitched heavy, 
and smelling faint of prime tobacco. I 
looked at the label inside the breast- 
pocket, where tailors write the gentle- 
men’s names. I didn’t do that just out 


IKE most of those summer hotels, 


of curiosity. You know how it is— 
hotel people like to have the help call 
them by name. It’s been worth many a 
tip to me. 

Well, sir, there it was—‘ Robert El- 
kenhead ”’—and I sat down on a stool, 
struck of a heap, with the ammonia- 
bottle open in my fingers. 

The reason was that I hadn’t seen hide 
nor hair of an Elkenhead for twenty 
years. It was that length of time ago 
that I’d left the Manor, in the Geneseo 
Valley, where I’d begun as a knife-boy 
in the pantry. But I was butler when 
old Mrs. Elkenhead died—God be good 
to her!—and the Manor was shut up, 
she being alone then of any close kin. 
This Mr. Robert was her grandson, and 
I remembered him—a tall, husky young- 
ster, going off, gay and brave, to school 
in a foreign country. Consequently, the 
name on the coat sort of wabbled before 
my eyes. Maybe the ammonia did it— 
but there, if you’ve ever been in service 
any place as long as I was at the Manor, 
you'll understand. 

So I went to deliver the clothes, and, 
sure as nails, my knock was answered by 
the genuine, kind-hearted, Elkenhead 
voice. 

“ Valet, sir,” says I from the outside, 
steadying myself, as you may believe. 

“Come in!” says Mr. Robert. 

He’s in a wicker chair, reading, and 
all I get a glimpse of is that his hair is 
grayish, and that there’s a lady lying 
back on the window-seat. I go through 
their parlor to the bedroom and leave 
the clothes, and then I stop by the door, 
and bow. 
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“ Excuse me, madam, and begging your 
pardon, sir,” I said, “ but I’m Meadows, 
six.” 

He blinked at me over his newspaper, 
and then his face lit up like you’d flared 
a torch in it. 

‘““Meadows?” he said. “ Not John 
Meadows?” 

“Yes, Mr. Robert,”. said I. 

“Bless my soul, John!” he said. 
“Shake hands! ” 

And it was a good grip he gave me, 
like — meaning no disrespect — like one 
old pal to another. ‘That was the Elken- 
head of it, and I felt the plaguy am- 
monia, or something, in my eyes again. 

Mr. Robert laughed, very gentle, and 
he turned to the lady and said: 

“This is John Meadows, Paula, who 
was with my grandmother at the Manor 
for so long.” 

The lady just spoke a word I couldn’t 
catch, and kept on staring out at the sun- 
set. She was a downright handsome lady 
—dark, and foreign-like, and younger 
than Mr. Robert, and I took note of a 
bunch of blue wild-flowers in her lap. 

“Really, John, this is luck, finding 
you!” said Mr. Robert, extra hearty 
now, it seemed. Mrs. Elkenhead and I 
are here for the summer, and I hope we'll 
have many a talk about the old times!” 

I thanked him, and made off down the 
corridor with the foolish suit of flannels. 
The gentleman was in his room, togged 
out in a striped silk dressing-gown and 
brushing up the ends of his little mus- 
tache. I never did hold, anyhow, for 
gentlemen to wear dressing-gowns, with- 
out they’re sick. 

“You’re the new valet, are you?” 
says he, prinking hard into the mirror. 

“Yes, siz,” says I, 

“My name is Mr. Valerian Clode,” 
he said. ‘I advise you to take care that 
your work for me is well done,” he said. 

“T am very much obliged, sir,” said 
I, “ and I thank you, sir, kindly.” 

No, I shouldn’t have spoke that way ; 
but he did rub me crooked, and his voice 
was that high-pitched it put me in mind 
of the young Earl of Ryke, him that I 
was once secgnd man for, worse luck; 
maybe you’ve read of that rotten trial. 
And besides all that, I’d seen something 
in Mr. Clode’s room that stirred my lum- 
bering old wits. This was what it was 
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—a blue wild-flower in water on the 
mantel, the same sort of a flower that I 
recollected of being in the hands of Mr. 
Robert’s beautiful wife on the window- 
seat. 


II 


Or course, I didn’t mix more than I 
had to with the hotel help at the Windy- 
wood; and as for the private servants 
there, I didn’t find any I cottoned to. 
The favorite among them seemed to be 
a chap called Rickard, who was Mr. 
Clode’s chauffeur. ‘This Rickard was a 
cheap lot, always hobnobbing with the 
bartenders after hours and a deal over- 
fond of the drink. 

Down one of the bridle-paths was a 
spring that had been walled in, and a 
pool made, with a log bench beside it— 
a hide-and-seek sort of a place, where 
I used to smoke my pipe of an after- 
noon. One day I was walkiag along 
there, and I saw Mrs. Robert sitting on 
the bench alone. She saw me, too, be- 
fore I could turn back, so I stumped by 
as quick as I could manage, lifting my 
hat. , 

“Oh, you’re Meadows, aren’t you?” 
said she; and that was the first time she’d 
ever really noticed me, anywhere. 

“Ves, madam,” said I. 

“IT suppose,” said she, “that Mr. 
Elkenhead will take you with him in the 
fall?” : 

Well, the same notion, natural enough, 
had popped into my mind already ;.and 
Mr. Robert had mentioned it of his own 
accord, for the matter of that. 

“Thank you, madam,” said I. “ Beg- 
ging your pardon, I’d be old and useless 
for the traveling about. Mr. Robert 
tells me he chooses to have no home 
establishment of his own, madam.” 

The Lord knows I didn’t think to vex 
Mrs. Robert, but the frown came over 
her handsome eyes, plain as a shadow 
on the pool. I was terrible sorry she’d 
taken the dislike to me. And it didn’t 
cheer me up, either, to meet that Mr. 
Clode at the bend of the bridle-path into 
the main road, strutting toward the 
spring with his go-to-blazes air. I 
touched my hat, and he passed me as if 
I’d been a horse-block. 

When I got to the hotel, I went to 
Mr. Robert’s sitting-room to see if there 
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was anything I could do for him. He 
was stretched out on the divan, with a 
cocktail on the table near his elbow. Mr. 
Robert said he was going to New York 
that night for a couple of days; and 
then he tasted of the cocktail and made 
a face. 

“Gasoline, by Jupiter!” said he. 
“John, what would I give for a mouth- 
ful of that brandy the commodore used 
to keep at the Manor!” 

“TI know, sir,” said I. ‘“ The eight- 
een hundred and three, sir, with the 
commodore’s old toast wrote out and 
pasted on every bottle, sir.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Robert with a laugh, 
but sad like. “I remember my great- 
uncle’s toast. ‘ Long honor to the Elken- 
heads,’ wasn’t it? What would the com- 
modore say, John, if he was alive and 
knew that the Manor was rented to 
strangers?” 

I could guess what the commodore 
would have said, and it isn’t for me to 
repeat here, you may depend. But what 
I was chiefly thinking about then was 
that up-stairs in my trunk I had a bottle 
of the old brandy, sealed and all, just 
as Commodore Elkenhead had given it 
to me the month before he died. I didn’t 
let on to Mr. Robert. I wanted to sur- 
prise him. 

III 


AFTER dinner that same evening I 
roused up the bottle out of my trunk 
and. brought it to my workroom, and I 
cleared the wax and drew the cork, very 
careful. 

Land of love—the bouquet of that 
liquor! The fume of it went through a 
man’s nostrils, and regular sang against 
the top of his head, and jingled down 
his spine. That brandy, mark vou, was 
over a hundred years of age, dug up 
by the commodore, when he was a flag- 
lieutenant, out of an old wreck at the 
bottom of Chesapeake Bay. ‘There was 
his toast on the label, spelled out in his 
shaky handwriting—“ Long honor to the 
Elkenheads.” Some folks held he was 
touched in his brain at the last. 

While I was putting the bottle aside 
on a shelf, that Rickard, Mr. Clode’s 


chauffeur, happened down the hall; and 
he stopped and sniffed, small blame to 
him, at the open door. 


He carried a 
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long envelope in one hand and a travel- 
ing-portmanteau hanging from the other. 

“Mr. Meadows,” said he, “I’d be 
grateful if you’d mend a tear in my coat, 
Mr. Meadows.” 

The good-for-nothing chap was wabbly 
on his pins, and loose-tongued; and a 
drunken servant always gravels me, no 
matter who his master is; so I answered 
Rickard sharp. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Meadows,” 
said he. “ Clode’s going to leave north, 
on the Canada express to-night, and 
here’s his tickets;’’ and Rickard slaps 
the envelope on my pressing-board. “ All 
I’ve got to do,” says Rickard, “is to 
drive Clode over to the junction, Mr. 
Meadows, and leave him and run the 
empty auto to New York, and keep my 
mouth shut.” 

“Well, you’re making a fine start, my 
poor lad,” says 1; but I wasn’t at all 
sorry Mr. Clode was leaving, so I felt 
quite affable. 

Rickard, he giggled ridiculous, and 
plumped himself down on the valise, and 
mooned around the room. 

‘“‘Car’s ready below,” he says. 
go till my coat’s fixed!” 

Just then my call-telephone buzzed, 
and the manager wanted to see me very 
particular, and be quick about it. 

“You wait here, and pull yourself to- 
gether a bit, Rickard, and I’ll mend your 
coat when I’m back,” said I. 

The manager’s errand took some time, 
and I made haste up-stairs again to the 
valet-room. ‘There was a sight for you! 
That pitiful Rickard stiff in a chair, and 
the commodore’s bottle uncorked, and a 
china drinking-mug beside it! If he 
hadn’t wolfed down a gill, neat, then 
I’m a Turk! It had sent the poor fel- 
low to Queer Street, too, good and proper. 
I shook him, and pinched him, and 
doused him; but Rickard, he didn’t 
know whether he was in Piccadilly or 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Now, I wanted to help Mr. Valerian 


“Can't 


Clode, Esq., to get away from the 
Windywood—no matter why. 
Although Mr. Clode’s chauffeur 


couldn’t drive him that njght, still the 
gentleman could catch his train by taking 
the motor-bus belonging to the hotel. 
So I picked up Mr. Clode’s portmanteau 
and the open envelope from the press- 

















ing-board. Then I thought I’d better 
look in the envelope to see if there was 
any money in it that I might be asked 
to account for. All there was was two 
railroad tickets to Montreal and a Pull- 
man reservation. Finally, I locked up 
the brandy in a cupboard, and shut the 
door and went down-stairs. 

Abreast of the far end of the piazza 
I saw Mr. Clode’s yellow car, and him 
standing in the glare of the acetylene 
lamps, smoking a cigarette. 


IV 


“T HOPE you'll excuse me, sir,” said 
I. “ Your man, Rickard, has took very 
sick all of a sudden, Mr. Clode.” 

He looked black at me for a second, 
and then he turned his head sideways, 
and so did I. Mrs. Robert was there, 
leaning in the shadow of a big tree. She 
had on a gray cloak, and gray veiling 
over her hair. 

“Then the lake road by moonlight 
must wait until to-morrow,” said she 
; quite easy. 

“Why?” said Mr. Clode. 
| Mrs. Robert laughed. 

“ Because Rickard is laid up, and I 
know how badly his employer drives,” 
she said; and she began to unwind the 
veiling and hummed a tune. 

““T made so bold, Mr. Clode,” said I, 
“to bring your traveling-bag and your 
two railway-tickets for the Canadian ex- 
press to-night, sir,” said I. 

The tune was broke off short, but I 
kept my eyes down. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” I says, 
“you can catch the train by the bus, 
sir, and here’s your tickets— both of 
them.” 

“ Hold your tongue!” says Mr. Clode, 
giving himself away. 

“What tickets?” says Mrs. Robert. 
““What does this mean?” 

My heart did give a real happy bounce 
at the manner she asked that; for there 
wasn’t any trick in her voice, nor in her 
face either, when I looked at her. I 
could tell, if I do say it. It was plain 
as plain that if dishonor was afoot that 
night, she didn’t guess till then. She 
had a strip of the gray gauze clenched 
in her two hands, just below her chin, 
and over it she stared at Mr. Clode with 
a little of fright. 
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Mr. Clode, he bit his cigarette and 
flung it among the bushes. 

“Give me the tickets,” said he; and 
then, pretty cool, to Mrs. Robert: “ They 
are for two friends of mine,”’ said he. 

“And I’ve brought your portmanteau, 
sir, ready packed,” I said. ‘ You see, 
sir, if you'll excuse me, Rickard told me 
your plans, sir, him being so sick.” 

At that, Mr. Clode whirled on me, 
and for a minute I expected he’d strike ; 
but I wasn’t afraid of him. I felt, all at 
once, young and strong again. I had my 
eyes square on his, and I knew that I 
had a streak of something inside me that 
Mr. Clode didn’t have, and never had, 
and never would have, although he had 
been bred to be a gentleman and me a 
servant. 

“Clear out, you old fool! I'll have 
you discharged in the morning!” says 
he; and I bowed and stepped back. 

“Wait, John!” spoke up Mrs. Rob- 
ert. “I wish you to go to my rooms 
with me.” 

“Yes, Miss Paula,” says I, mighty 
prompt and glad. 

The name slipped out before I thought, 
because at the Manor I’d been used to 
calling the younger ladies by their first 
names, even after they were married. 
And Miss Paula gave me a very kind, 
quick glance that showed that she no- 
ticed the name. Then she said a dozen 
words to Mr. Clode—no more than a 
dozen. 

Well, I’ve heard the commodore dress 
down an impudent groom and flatten him 
out speechless, but not a quarter of the 
commodore’s roaring talk at such times 
was anywheres near fit for the lips of 
ladies. Now Miss Paula, of course, she 
never used a word to Mr. Clode that 
couldn’t be spoke in Sunday-school, and 
her voice was quiet; and yet— it’s a 
funny thing—she reminded me of the 
commodore in his best days. She got 
the same results, anyhow. 

Miss Paula walked along the piazza 
to the office, and I tried to keep half a 
pace behind her; but she seemed to want 
me closer, so I could almost feel her 
elbow, and it trembled a mite. She went 
to the office- desk and had a minute’s 
confab with the manager, and she said 
to me: 

“John,” she said, “I have explained 
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that you are our servant again, and I 
have made arrangements to have you 
spend the night in our sitting-room. I 
have no maid,” said she, “ and I should 
like some one at hand.” 

So we marched up the stairs, steady 
enough; but as soon as she was in the 
sitting-room Miss Paula sank down in a 
chair, pressing her temples and moaning 
and shivering. 

“How dared he think the worst? 
How dared he try to compromise me?” 
she said, or something like that. “ The 
cad! The villain!” 

I bustled about, pretending to be at 
work, for it isn’t right for even the old- 
est servants to see gentlefolk lose their 
nerve. By and by she grew quieter, 
smiling in that way ladies do when 
they’re not really smiling at all; and 
finally she reached out and took my hand 
before I knew it. 

“John, you’ve opened my eyes—saved 
me—” she began; but I made free to 
break her off. 

“Why, Miss Paula!” says I. ‘“ You’re 
as cold as ice! It’s just a chill you have, 
Miss Paula. Now, if you'll let me, I’ll 
make you a hot negus, the same as I 
used to make for the ladies at the Ma- 
nor. It will warm you most extraor- 
dinary,” says I. 
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She leaned back, watching me, with 
her eyes turned soft. So I rang for 
spice, and hot water, and sugar, and a 
littke sherry. The sherry gave me a 
thought, I suppose, and I asked Miss 
Paula’s permission to go to my cup- 
board after something. Poor Rickard 
had wafted himself off by that time. The 
commodore’s bottle was safe, and I 
fetched it to Miss Paula’s rooms. She 
was standing by the open door, waiting 
for me. 

I used the brandy for making the hot 
negus, talking the way I might to amuse 
a child in the butler’s pantry. I told 
her all about Commodore Elkenhead 
and his toast, and how that same bottle 
had put Rickard out, and so had given 
me the chance to speak to Mr. Clode that 
night. 

She was quite a time reading the com- 
modore’s writing on the label. 

“Robert and I shall drink this toast 
in the Manor—in our home—before the 
year is out,” says she. “ Won’t you help 
me drink it now, John?” 

I poured a thimbleful for myself, to 
humor her, and—of course, you may be- 
lieve it or not, as you choose — she 
touched her glass to mine. 

“Long honor to the Elkenheads!” 
said Miss Paula. 





THE TREE 


BY THE WINDOW 


Tuts house and I are comrades old— 
Dumb kindred of the wood; 

And here my branches bear their leaves 
In vernal motherhood. 


My roots, deep-planted in the soil, 
. Expand, as time drifts by; 
And firm I stand in changeless strength 
Beneath the varying sky. 


Long have I sentineled the roof, 
And woven shade from light; 
Long felt the darkness and the dawn, 
Spring sap and autumn blight. 


My vision wanes not with the years; 
And, bridged as by a breath, 

I’ve watched the flush of budding life, 
The fatal frost of death! 


William H. Hayne 






































MR. CRAWFORD AT WORK IN HIS STUDY, A ROOM HIGH UP IN THE TOWER 


CROWNING THE VILLA CRAWFORD 


F. MARION CRAWFORD AND 


HIS 


HOME LIFE AT SORRENTO 


BY HORACE THOMPSON CARPENTER 


Sweetly does the sea grow purple for thee, 
Marion, and ever hast thou the whisper of 
the leaves in thy ears. Now, I, thy wife, 
have set up a fountain, and may the Muse 
herself give thee a twofold grace, charmed 
by its plashing. 


IRECTLY above an exquisitely 
D modeled bronze head of Me- 
dusa, deftly fashioned into an 
ever - dripping fountain, with conch- 
shell basin, both set in an ivy-covered 
wall close by the writing-table that un- 
til now held the famous man of letters 
to his creative work, is tableted in Greek 
the touching legend of which the fore- 
going is a literal translation. It was 
9 
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the loving dedication of a devoted wife 
and inseparable companion on the fif- 
tieth anniversary of Mr. Crawford’s 
birth. To the writer it stands as the 
key-note of the ideal life of which that 
beautiful Italian villa was the scene. 
In recalling the many rare hours 
spent with that versatile genius whom 
the world first knew as the author of 
“Mr. Isaacs,” none seem to stand out 
so vividly, so personally, as the mornings © 
at his home in Sant’ Agnello di Sor- 
rento — particularly those passed in 
that little embowered terrace retreat on 
the cliffs, adjoining the picturesque 
Capuchin monastery. The pure air, 
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the blue dome of the heavens, and the 
broad expanse of the sea were so much 
a part of the novelist’s life that he never 
seemed to be quite happy away from 
these surroundings, and it may well be 
believed that only under such conditions 
could his mind work out the best that was 
in him. 

This particular spot was not easily 
accessible. The many visitors and tour- 
ists who sought to see the villa grounds, 
and who knocked at the lodge-gate far 
up the vine-hedged lane, seldom had 
more than a bird’s-eye view of the half- 
hidden corner. From the garden level, 
it was reached through an_ entrance 
skilfully concealed by masses of rare 
plants and flowers, whence stone steps 
led down to a long, tunneled passage- 
way, opening out, in turn, on a walled- 
in, concrete-floored plaza of the terrace, 
or great arched facade fronting toward 
the sea. Friendly trees, both from the 
steep and tangled banks of the adjoining 
monastery and from the sheer cliffs of 
Mr. Crawford’s own grounds, made a 
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complete bower with their protecting 
branches. 

Here a plain deal table held his wri- 
ting-materials. A vase of freshly picked 
flowers always stood at one end, where 
each pleasant morning he turned out 
page after page of his marvelously ab- 
sorbing stories. Time and again he 
would hand to the writer—for, early 
in our intercourse, he had given me a 
corner for my table and easel in this 
favored spot—a page, with the ink still 
wet upon it, of the delicately penned 
sheets. Seldom was there an erasure 
or crossed-out word to be seen. Even 
the final proofs from the printer rarely 
deviated from the clean-cut folios of 
his original manuscript. 

“See what this amusing fellow has 
been saying,” he would EX. as he 
passed over a sheet. 

He was a great smoker, a —— being 
his constant companion while writing, 
though he often changed to a beautiful 
meerschaum, in whose rich coloring he 
took great pride, saying that “ the secret 

















MRS. CRAWFORD’S 


APARTMENT—A ROOM FULL OF ART TREASURES, 


AND COMMANDING A 


BEAUTIFUL VIEW OF THE BAY OF NAPLES AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 

















F. MARION CRAWFORD 


in coloring a meerschaum is never to 
allow it to get too hot.” 

It is perhaps needless to say that the 
rapidity with which he finally put down 
in black and white what his characters 
did or said was the result, in many 
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Nino, in ‘‘ Whosoever Shall Offend.” 


The author knew the type thoroughly, 
but seemed to lose himself, so far as 
concerned any personal direction in its 
development. 

Here, in this corner of the cliff ter- 
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THE VILLA CRAWFORD FROM THE SEA—THE ARCHED FACADE, PROTECTING THE HOUSE AND 


GROUNDS FROM THE ENCROACHMENT OF THE WAVES, 


WAS DESIGNED AND 


BUILT BY MR. CRAWFORD HIMSELF 


cases, of the deepest study, of the most 
careful research, and of hours spent in 
mingling with the types he depicted. 
Many times has he outlined to me splen- 
didly dramatic plots and ideas for nov- 
els which he had been carrying in his 
mind for years, holding them back un- 
til there was no missing link in the chain 
of circumstances which could not be 
verified or logically worked out. But 
when once he had the material ready, 
the story, as he often said, seemed to 
work out its own characters. He was 
often both amused and surprised, in a 
wholly impersonal way, by the doings 
of such a character as, for instance, 
Ercole, with his queer Campagna dog, 


race, his mind could uninterruptedly 
have full play. ‘The struggle and the 
confusion of the outside world were far 
away. Below stretched the opalescent 
Mediterranean, with no break between 
the desolate shore of Africa and the 
intensely blue waters of the Bay of Na- 
ples, sentineled on the north by Procida 
and Ischia, and on the south by Capri. 
Landward rose Vesuvius, with its fitful 
and swaying forms of vapor and smoke ; 
near by were the jutting pine-topped 
headlands of the rugged Sorrentine 
cliffs. The soft lapping of the clear, 


cool waves at the base of the cliff, the 
long - drawn-out notes of the distant 
fishermen, 


the bird - like lateen - sailed 
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feluccas — such were the surroundings, 
the atmosphere, in which the famous 
author lived his life and created the 
scenes and characters that have so long 
held their sway wherever the English 
language is understood. 


A MAN OF THE GREAT WORLD 


To know and understand Francis 
Marion Crawford, it seems essential to 
have seen something of his surroundings, 
the environment which inspired his cre- 
ative faculties. And yet he himself 
found it necessary constantly to go out 
into the world, to break away from the 
fascination of his home life. When 
queried upon the subject, he would say 
that to be successful in any art one 
must sacrifice much in life; that per- 
sonal inclination, comfort, friends, and 
conditions must be held secondary, if 
the highest attainment is to be achieved. 
He insisted that no one, no matter to 
what success he had attained, could afford 
to seclude himself from his fellow beings 
or withdraw from contact with the activi- 
ties of the world at large. 

His Sorrentine life was unquestion- 
ably an inspiration to him. With an 
ideal home and a devoted family, he 
had every incentive to spend his entire 
time where he had chosen to settle in 
one of the world’s fairest spots; but 
that he lived up to his principles is 
proved by his frequent journeyings and 
by his close touch with American affairs 
—for he kept his own furnished apart- 
ment in New York, which awaited his 
presence at all times. 

In spite of his wonderful imagina- 
tive qualities, he had absorbed and 
utilized a variety of technical knowledge 
of the most practical character. Yet 
he always insisted that, comparing man 
and woman, only the latter was prac- 
tical. Women, he would say, had no 
imagination; there had been no great 
imaginative feminine artists or writers ; 
but women alone were practical, and 
they would make ends meet where a 
man would starve. It is on record, how- 
ever, that early in his life he accused 
himself of having “ absolutely no imag- 
ination.” Again, critics have accused 


this story-telling genius as lacking the 
personal gift of humor—a_ statement 
which must 


make those most familiar 
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with his work, and most intimate with 
him personally, wonder and smile. 


THE MAKING OF THE VILLA CRAWFORD 


After the romance of his own life in 
winning his wife in the oriental atmos- 
phere of Constantinople — an _ episode 
which in itself has the charm of a beau- 
tiful story—Mr. Crawford brought his 
young wife, a daughter of the soldier 
and inventor, General Hiram Berdan, 
and herself noted for her beauty and 
high-bred accomplishments, to the old 
Cocumella Hotel at Sorrento. This pic- 
turesque building, formerly a monastery, 
and surrounded by attractive orange- 
bearing grounds, is not far from the 
present Villa Crawford. At the edge of 
a deep gorge high up on the cliffs, with 
a superb view of the Bay of Naples, 
stood an old mansion with rambling 
walls and uneven levels, more or less 
undermined with mysterious passageways, 
caverns, and tunnels, which had in earlier 
days been the rendezvous of smugglers 
and sea-pirates. It was a decaying bit 
of medieval fairy-land. 

It seemed an ideal spot for the author 
and his bride to work out their bud- 
ding plans, and it soon was in their 
possession. ‘The years that have passed 
since then have shown what may be 
accomplished by good judgment, the 
practical and ideal side by side. To-day 
Sorrento is less known as the abode of 
the famous Italian poet, Bernardo Tasso 
—father of the still more illustrious 
Torquato T’asso—than as the home of 
the great American novelist and man of 
letters. 

But the sea steadily encroached, grad- 
ually undermining the rugged tufa cliffs 
which dipped into the deep water of 
the bay almost sheer from the villa bal- 
conies. The author then brought into 
play his training as an engineer. Work- 
ing out his own design for a scheme of 
retaining and abutment walls, he built 
the present arched fagade, utilizing only 
the aid of a local mason and the un- 
skilled labor of the neighboring peas- 
ants, and quarrying the stone from the 
ravine on his own grounds. 

This fagade adds dignity and great 
beauty to the seaward approach of the 
Villa Crawford. Its glistening front 
is one of the most notable features of 
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the Sorrento shore-line. Mr. Crawford’s 
lateen-sailed boat of felucca design was 
usually anchored near the landing-stage 
below, just within the ravine, while 
his larger vessel, the schooner-yacht Alda, 
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It was a fancy of Mr. Crawford’s to 
write to the music of dropping or run- 
ning water. He delighted in the soft, 
metallic notes of the drops that fell in 
Eolian rhythm from the serpent’s mouths 




















had its anchorage-ground down near the 
Sorrento harbor quay. From the land- 
ing-stage, winding inclines and steps cut 
in the solid rock ascend to the upper 
level. It is the broad plaza above the 


facade that ends. in the novelist’s leafy 
sanctum. 





. CRAWFORD IN HIS TERRACE RETREAT AT THE VILLA CRAWFORD, AND THE FOUNTAIN 
PRESENTED TO HIM BY MRS. CRAWFORD ON 


HIS FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 


of the Medusa head into the bronze 
conch-shell. A spray of sweet-scented 
flowers always overlapped the edge of 
the basin. Flowers, indeed, seem to 
have had a distinct influence upon his 
mind. He truly loved them. Basil, a 
cinnamon-plant, and fresh-cut blossoms 
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were invariably on his table, and the 
border of the wall at his side, covered 
with English ivy, was filled with well- 
loved flora. His interest and knowledge 
of the plant and tree life throughout 
the grounds were sincere, constant, and 
an intimate part of his nature. 

The villa itself is permeated with the 
author’s personality, always in junction 
with his wife’s good taste and ingenuity. 
These are shown both in its furnishing 
—holding, as it does, souvenirs from all 
parts of the world—and in the remodel- 
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ing and designing of rooms, stairways, 
and adorning adjuncts of enduring so- 
lidity and classical beauty. Nearly every 
practical appliance of a complete mod- 
ern establishment had been installed, 
these features being largely of American 
manufacture, including great bricked 
furnaces and pumping-engines for cis- 
terns and baths and for the watering 
of the gardens. 

Any afternoon about five o’clock one 
might be sure of finding the novelist 
with a group of friends—people of note 

from the four quarters 








of the globe, an author, 
a painter or sculptor, a 
great singer, an explorer, 
or a celebrated engineer 
or diplomat — discussing 
literature, art, interna- 
tional questions, or some 
out-of-the-way part of 
the world. Mr. Craw- 
ford seemed to be a nat- 
ural linguist. He was 
proficient in Russian, 
French, German, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Hindu- 
stani, and, as a matter of 
course, Greek and Latin. 
His pure Italian was 
that of a native, and his 
knowledge of the dialects 
of many countries was re- 
markable. 

If at certain times and 
places he held aloof from 
human society, it came 
from his desire to carry 
on his work. On. ship- 
board — where he gener- 
ally engaged one of the 
officer’s cabins — his ex- 
clusiveness would some- 
times be commented upon. 
But it was only a shield 
that enabled him to con- 
tinue his work and to be 
free from inquisitive and 
verse-composing admirers 
—whose sweetly scented 
poems were, as I can tes- 
tify, at least amusing— 
for his writing hours 
were as faithfully ad- 
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NOW THE SIGNORA ROCCA, 
ELDER DAUGHTER OF THE NOVELIST 


hered to during his. fre- 
quent voyages as at his 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM OF THE VILLA CRAWFORD—ABOVE THE MANTEL IS THE PORTRAIT 


OF 


villa. 


In reality, he hated solitude for 
any length of time, and could not have 
lived in the wilds of primeval nature, no 


matter how magnificent. His interest 
was in humanity always, although con- 
vincing proof of his appreciation of 
beauty in nature may be found in his 
admirable and beautiful descriptions. 
At the five o’clock rendezvous, a sort 
of court of honor, a large fountain held 
the center, luxurious with plants and 
flowers trailing over concrete supports, 
which in turn bridged a wide pebbled 
basin filled with aquatic plants, where 
strangely colored fish darted in and out. 
Salvatore, the immaculate butler, ever 
hovered near, and was an important fac- 
tor in these afternoon gatherings. The 
charm of the spot appealed to every 
one. The branches of the towering cy- 
presses, pines, and oriental trees formed 
a lofty canopy. On one side there was 
a vista of the bay and of ever-changing 
Vesuvius, while from the other a path- 
way lined with tropical plants led to 
one of the finest tennis-courts in Italy. 
Here good players were welcomed by 
Mr. Crawford’s sons, Harold and Ber- 
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tram, and his daughters, Eleanor and 
Claire. Family and guests invariably 
adjourned to the tennis-court to watch 
the players from tea-time until the din- 
ner-hour. 


THE VILLA’S BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR 


Directly opposite the fountain was the 
main entrance to the villa. As is the 
custom everywhere in Italy, the ample 
hallway and stairs were of tile and 
stone. The dining-room, large and 
high-ceilinged, was on one side, and on 
the other a charmingly arranged guest- 
chamber, which had its bath and dress- 
ing-apartment on a terrace level below, 
with a fascinatingly involved entrance- 
way. 

Mr. Crawford’s working -room, or 
study, was in the tower at the top of 
the house. Narrow, winding stone steps 
led to it from the third floor. Two 
thick doors insured privacy and quiet. 
The room, with its large, plain bricked 
fireplace, was exceedingly attractive in 
its irregularity. The windows com- 
manded a magnificent sweep of bay and 
mountains. On his large writing-desk 
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were several beautiful examples of Dii- 
rer’s engravings, busts of Dante, rep- 
licas of ancient sculpture, and the 
famous “ Psyche” of the Naples Mu- 
seum—gifts from his wife and children. 
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a constant yachting companion. ‘There 
was also a fine portrait in red chalk of 
his uncle, the well-known Samuel Ward. 

Mr. Crawford’s library, a large room 
on the ground floor, adjoining the draw- 














THE ROMAN COURT AND WALL-FOUNTAIN 


IN THE GROUNDS OF THE VILLA 


CRAWFORD—ON BIRTHDAYS AND SPECIAL OCCASIONS THIS WAS 
ROOFED WITH CANVAS FOR A FAMILY CELEBRATION 


Indeed, throughout the house and 
grounds were many evidences of this 
love for the old masters and for clas- 
sical works of art. A revolving book- 
case held reference-books in most fre- 
quent use. On one of the walls hung 
a long, rich-toned oil panel, a fine ex- 
ample of the work of Henry Borkman, 
one of the novelist’s intimate friends and 


ing-room, held more than five thousand 
volumes, many of them autographed by 


the authors. The entire collection, 
which included many rare and valuable 
books, and to which a complete card 
index had been compiled, was in charge 
of Mr. Morley, an Oxford man who 
acted as tutor to the novelist’s children. 

A large lower room, which Mr. Craw- 
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ford used as a dressing-room, was filled 
with an amazing variety of souvenirs 
from many climes and sources. He had 
a remarkable collection of swords, in 
which—being himself a skilful fencer— 
he took the greatest interest and pride. 
From this apartment a spiral iron stair- 
way led down to Mrs. Crawford’s room, 
directly underneath —a really superb 
chamber, of which an engraving ap- 
pears on page 548. Its most striking 
feature was a huge open fireplace with 
an elaborately carved mantel, but it also 
contained many other art treasures. The 
windows looked out over the wide ex- 
panse of bay and sea; and from one of 
them, at noon each day, could be seen, 
far below, the young Crawfords swim- 
ming like so many fish in the intensely 
blue water and clesely followed by a 
watchful boatman. A balcony overlooks 
the terrace and Mr. Crawford’s em- 
bowered retreat, and from this vantage- 
point it was his wife’s custom to call 
down to him every mcrning. 

The drawing-room of the villa has 
often been called one of the most ar- 
tistically furnished rooms to be found 


in Europe—a high but well-deserved 
tribute to Mrs. Crawford’s refined and 


exquisite taste. ‘The wall-space is easily 
dominated by a portrait of Mrs. Craw- 
ford, a splendid example of the work 
of the famous German artist, the late 
Franz von Lenbach, and a gift from the 
painter. A huge water-color, the figure 
of a Moorish warrior, by the Spanish 
painter Villegas, appealed to the wri- 
ter as one of the finest specimens of 
water-color I had ever been privileged 
to see. 

In this room, when the weather for- 
bade outdoor life, the entire family 
would gather in the evening for after- 
dinner coffee and smoking. Later, 
there would be music, Eleanor — now 
Signora  Rocca—playing softly and 
sweetly on the guitar, and Mrs. Craw- 
ford and her daughter Claire, whose 
talent for music was pronounced, at the 
piano. Now and then the performers 
were joined by Mr. Crawford, who, 
among his many other courses of study, 
had a thorough musical training at the 
St. Cecilia Academy in Rome. In his 
boyhood he was for a time a chorister at 
St. Peter’s; and once, when we were to- 

10 
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gether in the vast church, he pointed 
out with much amusement a certain hal- 
lowed statue, near the tomb of St. Peter, 
on which he had climbed and hidden to 
watch the Pope as he passed close by. 
In the soft, balmy evenings that are 
so characteristic of Sorrento, dinner was 
served on a long, wide veranda opening 
from the drawing-room. Illumination 
came from tall, red-shaded lamps at the 
side, sometimes reenforced by a brilliant 
moon; and later on the light might be 
weirdly enhanced by fitful and brilliant 
flashes from the crater of Vesuvius. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE EMPEROR NERO 


One evening the writer well remem- 
bers when the atmospheric conditions 
were unusually premonitory. The mas- 
ses of flame and strangely illuminated 
smoke and vapor were suggestive of 
titanic and uncanny forces. It seemed 
to carry Mr. Crawford’s thoughts to 
some of the momentous struggles of 
earlier ages. He dwelt particularly 
upon the world-stirring catastrophe of 
the burning of Rome, which the com- 
monly accepted tradition charges to 
Nero. He warmly resented the idea 
that so supreme an act of vandalism and 
villainy should have been laid at the 
door of that great emperor—for so he 
characterized him. 

Indeed, he asserted that Augustus, 
Claudius, Tiberius, and Nero were the 
four greatest sovereigns of any age; 
that Nero was not the evil man that so 
many historians have painted, and that 
he did not set Rome on fire. On the 
contrary, it was only on the third day 
of the fire, when he understood the 
magnitude of the calamity, that he left 
his villa at Antium (Porto d’ Anzio), 
and when he reached the world’s capi- 
tal he made every effort in his power 
to have the conflagration extinguished. 
When he stood at a vantage-point and 
watched the progress of the overpower- 
ing flames, it was only as thousands of 
others did; and there is no reason what- 
ever for charging him with the cruel, 
gloating spirit of which he has stood for 
so long as the detested type. 

At the south of the villa, immediately 
adjoining, a large Roman court had 
been formed, beautifully tiled, enclosed 
by walls of shrubbery and trees, and 
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with a charming wall-fountain at one 
end. On special occasions—as on the 
birthdays of Mr. and Mrs. Crawford— 
the entire court was roofed over with 
canvas. ‘Then it was a gala time in- 
deed. Decorations abounded — inclu- 
ding the flags of all nations, among 
which the American colors were the 
most conspicuous. Troubadours fur- 
nished music and characteristic enter- 
tainment, often ludicrous and extremely 
amusing. A rare and beautiful Vene- 
tian glass, only used on days of festival, 
stood before the novelist; toasts were 
drunk, and every one arose, joined hands, 
and marched and countermarched with 
cheers for host and hostess. Romulus, 
Remus, Jinks, and Donald, four as 
bright and _ intelligent little canine 
scamps as ever lived, were active and 
insistent participants in the rejoicings. 

HIS VARIED STORE OF KNOWLEDGE 

If one characteristic of Mr. Crawford 
stood out stronger than all others, it 
assuredly was that of thoroughness. 
The accuracy with which he absorbed 
the details of any given subject was 
marvelous. Often has the writer heard 
him discussing questions with eminent 
men, when no _ superficial knowledge 
could for a moment pass muster, and 
speaking with an authority that invari- 
ably impressed those who conversed with 
him. 

He delighted to come in contact with 
the contadini, the Italian peasants, 
whom he understood so well; and they 
were invariably respectful and admir- 
ingly devoted to him. When he landed 
from his yacht at some remote point on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, the fish- 
ermen would run into the water to pull 
his yawl ashore, and would kiss his hand 
and wait upon his slightest move. No 
writer has ever lived who knew his Italy 
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so well, from the lowliest peasant to the 
king himself, at whose table Mr. Craw- 
ford was often a welcome guest—while 
at the same time he was no less welcome 
at the Vatican. From boyhood he had 
tramped on foot over mountain and val- 
ley throughout Italy, from the far north 
to the wildest parts of bandit - infest- 
ed Calabria and Sicily; and if, in his 
journeyings, he ever came upon wicked- 
ness and evil, he received nothing but 
courtesy himself. He understood the 
contadini better than their own educated 
countrymen; he had kindlier words for 
them, and better understood how to 
bring out the good and lovable traits of 
these child-like people. 

If. he were aboard a steamer, there 
was no detail concerning its complicated 
machinery that the engineers did not 
eagerly discuss with him. Far into the 
night the writer has been an interested 
listener to a discussion of navigation 
problems between the vessel’s command- 
er and the novelist. He was equally at 
home with the most learned archeolo- 
gists in his knowledge of the archives 
of the great Italian palaces. At least 
one of these — the Colonna — had had 
its whole store of priceless and but lit- 
tle known documents and manuscripts 
placed at his command for use in the 
great work on medieval Italy — “ The 
History of Rome in the Middle Ages,” 
—on which he had been working for the 
last five years. 

Beautiful and serene as his last hours 
were, he must have felt keen regret to 
think that his hand should be stayed in 
the historical work which he had hoped 
to leave as his chief monument. Even 
so, it has been given to few men to live 
so full and complete a life as that of 
Francis Marion Crawford, and what he 
has done will assuredly remain a splen- 
did living record. 





THE OPAL SEA 


Tue far horizon hazed with lilac seems— 


A haunting harmony, 


Where one bright vessel, 


Floats on an opal sea. 


like a craft of dreams, 


Ah, sweet, within whose eyes love’s rapture gleams, 
If thou wilt come with me, 
We, too, will launch our golden bark of dreams 


Upon life’s opal sea! 


Sennett Stephens 




















me TAAL IORS CLUE 


BY HAMLINE ZIMMERMAN 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


R. OWEN CALDER has persuaded his niece, Lucia Garman, to be the subject of his 
hypnotic experiments. Francis Talbert, her betrothed, overhears the doctor com- 
mand her to shoot a man she has at her mercy—and then a pistol-shot. He runs 

into the office and finds Dr. Calder dead in a chair from a bullet-wound. Lucia wakes from 
a daze, and can give no clear account of what has happened. No revolver is found. Lucia 
faints, and her cousin, Arthur Vayle, an assistant district attorney, who has just come 
in, carries her to her room. Vayle, returning, says that as soon as Lucia revived she 
declared that she killed her uncle. 

Two policemen, Grant and Smith, enter the house. Headquarters has been notified 
by telephone of the murder of Dr. Calder. Grant cross-examines Vayle, Chastain, the 
butler, Marie, the maid, and the cook and chambermaid. Talbert and Lucia flee from the 
house. Grant learns that the telephone has not been in order all day. He sends Smith 
out to telephone for two plain-clothes men and the coroner’s physician. Smith returns 
with information that a Frenchman named Bannet has surrendered to the police at the 
Central Park station as the murderer of Dr. Calder, and has given the police a thirty- 
eight-caliber revolver, one chamber of which is empty. 

Flaherty and Jones, plain-clothes men, arrive with the coroner’s physician, and are 
shortly followed by District Attorney Anthony, who brings the information that a French- 
man named Hébert has just surrendered to the police at the East Sixty-Seventh Street 
station, saying that he murdered Dr. Calder. He also has given the police a thirty-eight- 
caliber revolver, one chamber of which is empty. 

Vayle becomes Anthony’s guest at his East Side apartment. They learn on the 
telephone that Talbert has surrendered himself as the murderer of Dr. Calder. Vayle 
reveals to Anthony the actual story of the murder as he got it from Talbert, and admits 
that Talbert hated the physician. 

Drowne, a reporter from the Forum, interviewing Vayle, after he has interviewed 
Talbert, intimates that Talbert has given himself up to shield Lucia. He tries to make 
Vayle tell where she is. Dr. Henry Ryle, famous as an investigator and a bacteriologist, 
is called upon by Vayle. Drowne and Grant go to the house of Vayle’s mother in search 
of Lucia. The district attorney and Vayle are intercepting them, when Lucia discloses 
herself, saying that she has killed her uncle. Dr. Ryle, however, from his knowledge of 
hypnotism, argues that Lucia could not have fired the shot. Lucia and Mrs. Vayle go to 
see Talbert in the Tombs, where Lucia insists to Talbert that he did not commit the 
murder. Talbert will not speak of it because of the warden’s presence. 





XIV (continued) the anguish in his soul. Was it all to be 
in vain? Was Frank a murderer—a 


UCIA looked at the warden, doubt real murderer? Why did he reassure 





coming into her eyes, and a reali- her? Had she not given him the utter- 
zation of her attitude. She dis- most proof of her devotion, in coming 
engaged herself, and her heart sank lower to him and throwing herself into his arms 
when her lover’s arms fell helplessly, not before witnesses? What could it mean? 


seeking to detain her. A sudden thought illumined her brain. 
“Can’t you leave us alone, sir?” she “Ah!” she cried. “I see now! You 
pleaded. think I shot Uncle Owen! But I didn’t! 


“‘ Sorry, miss,” said the warden earnest- I thought I did, but I didn’t!” 
ly. ‘“Can’t be done. I’ve got to stay.” Talbert’s face lightened a little—but 
She stepped back a pace, again gazing only a little. He was not yet convinced. 
at Talbert. whose face was working with “They have proved it to me!” she 
* This story began in MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE for April 
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cried. ‘‘ Dr. Ryle understands. He is 
a hypnotist himself, and he says it is 
impossible. Mr. Anthony says so, too, 
and so do Arthur and Aunt Eleanor.” 
“What?” cried Talbert. 
“Yes, Frank. I couldn’t have done it. 
I didn’t have any revolver at all. They 


found it afterward, locked up in Uncle 
Owen’s desk. Besides, the one we used 
to use was a thirty-two, and Uncle Owen 
Now, will 


was shot with a thirty-eight. 
you believe me?” 

“Yes!” roared Talbert, stretching out 
his free arm to her with a yearning ges- 
ture. ‘I believe you!” 

She came to him, and again they 
clasped each other in deep emotion. 

“You did not shoot him?” he cried, 
in a voice that echoed from the gloomy 
walls. “Then, I did not! Do you hear, 
warden? I lied last night. I did not 
shoot Dr. Calder!” 

Lucia’s kiss was returned with interest, 
and Mrs. Vayle, who now rushed for- 
ward, shared in the caresses. 

The warden stepped quietly to the 
window, where, for the remainder of the 
interview, he stood looking out into the 
street and trying not to listen. But in 
this he failed, so absorbing was the story 
which unfolded itself in the ensuing con- 
versation. He even forgot the limit of 
time which he was in duty bound to set. 

Finally, when called to the door by 
another warden, he actually tiptoed past 
the chairs where the three sat, and held 
a whispered conversation with his fellow 
official. Then he disappeared, leaving 
the other on guard at the door of the 
room. Returning, he spoke to Talbert. 

“Mr. Anthony, the district attorney, 
has telephoned, and wants to know if 
you are going to testify at the inquest.” 

“Do, Frank!” urged Lucia. 

“To be sure I will!” cried Talbert. 

“Then you will have to hurry,” said 
the warden. ‘ His automobile is wait- 
ing for you. I’m afraid I shall have to 
send an officer with you.” 

“Send a regiment, if you like,” said 
Talbert defiantly. 


XV 


THE gathering for the coroner’s in- 
quest filled the Calder house, even though 
curiosity-seekers were carefully kept out. 
What with the family, the servants, the 
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police, the coroner’s jury, and the in- 


.evitable reporters, the office overflowed, 


and the parlor in the rear was called 
into requisition. 

To Vayle, the ordeal of the inquest 
would be trifling, after what they had 
already passed through. It was as if 
they had wandered in some subterranean 
cavern, torchless, hopeless of release from 
the black conviction of Lucia’s guilt. 
Now the raw publicity of the inquest 
was like nothing worse than a dense and 
gloomy forest; above it and beyond it 
was the sunlight into which they were 
sure to come sooner or later. 

The testimony of the various officers 
and of the servants, which came first, 
was merely formal routine. Drowne had 
done his work well; not a soul present 
but knew in advance what they had to 
say. The examination droned along 
through a mass of verbiage, interminable, 
as it seemed to Vayle; yet, in reality, 
McGinnis was concise and rapid far be- 
yond his wont. The facts of the death, 
its manner, its time and place, the per- 
sons in the house at the moment, the 
telephone - message to the police, the 
broken telephone in the Calder house, 
the successive self-surrenders of Bannet, 
Hébert, and Talbert — all these, quickly 
brought out, failed to stir any spark of - 
interest. 

But Vayle’s testimony, given next, cre- 
ated a mild sensation. Drowne’s story in 
the early afternoon edition, while com- 
paratively inoffensive from Vayle’s point 
of view, had apprised every one of the 
finding of Lucia Garman and of the 
possibility of her innocence. To be sure, 
Drowne had done scant justice to the 
force of Ryle’s statements, and the cloud 
still hung heavy over the poor girl; 
but when the coroner’s questions brought 
out Vayle’s disappearance after the mur- 
der, the atmosphere of the proceedings, 
from being somewhat humdrum, grew 
suddenly electric with interest. 

As McGinnis asked Vayle what he 
had done in that fateful twenty minutes, 
all restlessness ceased; the shuffling feet 
and the whispering voices were still. 

Vayle told his story without faltering 
or hesitation, glad, after Lucia’s ordeal, 
te take all the opprobrium that might 
fall to his share. He balked at noth- 
ing. Why, asked the coroner, had he 
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carried her off? Because he believed 
she had fired the shot. Was he aware 
that this made him an accessory after 
the fact? Erect and proud, facing the 
battery of eyes trained on him, he an- 
swered with an emphatic “yes.” He 
told of her expressed intention to give 
herself up, and of his determination to 
prevent this; and as his voice rang out 
defiantly, there was a buzz of surprise 
which the coroner sharply repressed. 

McGinnis turned a severe eye on the 
young man. 

“Miss Garman,” said he, “has been 
found, and will testify at this inquest.” 

“JT know it,” answered Vayle. “I 
advised it.” 

“Why, then, have you changed your 
plan?” 

“Because I know now that she is in- 
nocent.” 

“Morally, you mean?” 

“Actually. She did not fire the shot.” 


The sensation at this was no longer 
mild, and it was an amazed McGinnis 
who returned to the assault after restor- 
ing quiet once more. 

“Do you realize that you are under 


oath?” 

“Under oath, she is innocent, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief.” 

“Suppose you did not believe this; 
would you have kept her longer con- 
cealed?” 

“Your honor knows that I cannot be 
made to answer that question,” said 
Vayle, with a little smile; “but I will 
answer it, nevertheless. If I still thought 
she had fired the shot, I should still be 
trying to keep her in concealment.” 

“ce Why? ” 

“Because she would even then be in- 
nocent of the faintest moral guilt.” 

The effect Vayle had hoped to make 
on the audience was now apparent. Mc- 
Ginnis bit his lip, and opened his mouth 
as if to read the young man a lecture, 
but thought better of it and dismissed 
him from the stand. 

There was a stir in the parlor, and 
from the other parlor, through those 
same portiéres where Vayle had had his 
last sight of Talbert, four figures ap- 
peared. Two were women, heavily veiled ; 
the third a police officer, and the fourth 
Talbert. Vayle, caught his friend’s eye 
and a slight smile, the sight of which, 
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together with Talbert’s proud and con- 
fident bearing, made Vayle’s heart glad. 
Lucia’s mission had been successful! 
Talbert had come; Talbert was inno- 
cent; it was unbelievably good. And 
when the stir of finding seats for the 
newcomers revealed the gigantic form 
of Ryle, and the slight one of Mr. An- 
thony, Vayle felt that he had backing 
enough to face the world, if necessary. 

Lucia was called to the stand im- 
mediately. Quietly, calmly she came for- 
ward, faced the coroner—and raised her 
veil. The sensation was tremendous, yet 
repressed, and McGinnis’s truculent eye, 
roving in search of offenders, was dis- 
appointed. She bore the universal gaze 
with utter unconsciousness. Her beauty, 
while extraordinary, was severe, and had 
the effect of restraining all who looked 
upon it. Backed by her serene purity 
and her high mood of resolve, together 
with the knowledge of what she had al- 
ready suffered, it lifted the feeling of 
all to her own high level. 

Talbert felt the situation acutely. 
Afterward he was heard to declare that 
he could read just one thought in the 
minds of every person present: 

“No wonder, for such a goddess as 
that! No sacrifice could be too great!” 

Lucia’s story was listened to by a 
spellbound audience; but, inasmuch as 
it added nothing to what the reader al- 
ready knows, it need not be repeated here. 
Vayle was thankful—and just a trifle 
amused—to see McGinnis’s manner pass 
from irritation to a startled, awed re- 
spect. Nevertheless, the examination 
was a searching one. When Lucia men- 
tioned the change in her views as to her 
own guilt, the coroner laid great stress 
on the point that she herself had no 
actual knowledge as to what she might 
have done in the hypnotic state. Her 
belief in her own innocence was therefore 
valueless as evidence. 

She mentioned Ryle’s opinion, and was 
cut off with the statement that Ryle 
would give his testimony later. She 
spoke of the revolver found in the desk; 
the coroner ied her immediately to an 
admission that she knew this fact only 
from hearsay, and could not assert from 
her own knowledge that it was the one 
she had used in previous experiments. 

Nevertheless, Vayle perceived that her 
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testimony was making a favorable im- 
pression. McGinnis, if strict, was fair. 
Her statement that she actually was in 
the hypnotic state was allowed to carry 
all the weight that could be desired ; 
and when she declared her love for her 
uncle, and her innocence of any possible 
wish to hurt him, Vayle could find no 
fault with the effective pause which the 
coroner allowed for her simple, thrilling 
words. 

She had lived with her uncle—who 
had been her guardian—from the death 
of her parents, when she was three years 
old, until she was fifteen, when she was 
sent to school. Here she had remained 
five years; meanwhile her uncle had 
lived abroad, chiefly in Paris, where he 
had been absorbed in the study of hyp- 
notism. Two of her summers during 
that time had been spent with him in 
traveling on the Continent, the others 
with Mrs. Vayle in this country. 

Eight months before his death, the 
doctor had suddenly announced his in- 
tention of returning to America to live, 
and had followed close on the heels of 
his letter. She was now out of school, 
and free to carry out their long-cherished 
plan that she should live with him and 
be the mistress of his house. Her en- 
gagement with Talbert had been entered 
into shortly before the doctor’s return, 
with the full approval of Mrs. Vayle 
and Arthur Vayle, her only living rela- 
tives besides Dr. Calder. 

“Did Dr. Calder approve of the en- 
gagement?” asked McGinnis. 

She hesitated, but recovered herself. 

“He did not want to lose me,” she 
admitted; “but he did not dislike Mr. 
Talbert, so far as I know.” 

Thus the only painful moment of her 
examination was reached and _ passed. 
McGinnis had enough delicacy not to 
press her further on this point, and, with 
a few more questions, she was excused. 

Talbert was called next. He created 
excitement by his loud, triumphant state- 
ment that he had not killed Dr. Calder. 
His contrary declaration of the evening 
before had merely been to shield Miss 
Garman. Having said this, he stood with 
his positive chin thrown out in defiance 
and his blue eyes gleaming pugnaciously. 

The coroner looked at him fixedly for 
some moments. 
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“Are you aware, Mr. Talbert, that you 
cannot be compelled to testify? Bannet 
and Hébert have refused to speak to-day. 
Your declaration of last night would 
protect you in the same way.” 

‘““My declaration of last night was a 
lie,” he said. “I know my rights. If 


I had been guilty, I should have de- 
clined to speak; but since I am inno- 
cent, I speak.” 
“You refused to give any information 
last night.” ; 
‘““T was masquerading as a criminal 
To-day I am telling the 


last night. 
truth.” 

Again Vayle felt that the impression 
was favorable. ‘The coroner now drew 
from Talbert the story of his actions 
of the night before. 

“Was not the shot loud?” 

“Quite loud,” answered Talbert. 
was anxious about it.” 

“Have you ever heard a 
indoors?” 

“* Never.” 

“Have you ever heard the revolver 
fired which Dr. Calder was in the habit 
of using in this experiment?” 

oe 

“Why, then, were you 
the shot?” 

“For fear it might alarm somebody 
below-stairs. I was terribly afraid the 
servants would appear, but they did not.” 

“ Afraid? Why?” 

“ Because I thought Miss Garman had 
fired the shot.” 

“ Do you think so now?” 

“No!” cried Talbert, without the 
slightest attempt to conceal the joy in 
his voice. 

“What has changed your opinion? ” 

“The change in her opinion.” 

“Do you understand the grounds of 
the change in her opinion?” 

“Not fully.” 

“But you are confident that she is 
right?” 

Talbert bowed his assent. 

“‘ Otherwise,” said he, ‘I should not 
have consented to come here to-day.” 

“Are you aware that your statement 
to the police last night, to-day admitted 
to be false, may of itself constitute a 
legal offense? ” 

‘““A misdemeanor, perhaps,” admi:ted 
Talbert ; “ but, if it were more, far more 


te | 


shot fired 


anxious about 
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than a misdemeanor, I should do the 
same thing again.” 

Vayle listened in some surprise. The 
coroner was apparently putting things 
in the most favorable light possible. 
Was it only the strict pursuit of truth, 
or had Anthony and Ryle convinced him? 

The examination of ‘Talbert continued. 
It was long and searching; but still the 
conviction grew in Vayle’s mind that 
something new was coming. 

At last Talbert was dismissed and 
Ryle was called. Somehow the doctor’s 
giant form and strong face filled Vayle 
with a sense of security. Carefully and 
clearly McGinnis sifted the whole mat- 
ter of Ryle’s connection with the case. 
His employment by Vayle, his happy 
stumbling on the plot of Grant and 
Drowne, the scene in the Vayle house 
when Lucia had herself become convinced 
of her innocence—all these were brought 
out. Ryle gave his analysis of the hyp- 


notic state as clearly and more at length 
than before, and the coroner probed his 
statements to the uttermost without sha- 
king their positiveness. 

Vayle, the jury, even Drowne, could 


not fail to see the absolute conviction 
that filled Ryle’s mind. If Miss Garman 
had been in the hypnotic state when the 
shot was fired, then this alternative was 
certain—either she did not fire the shot, 
or Dr. Calder had been deliberately com- 
mitting suicide by his niece’s hand! 
Again there was not the slightest doubt 
of the powerful impression made by this 
conclusion. 

At this point, to Vayle’s surprise, 
Ryle was dismissed. A verdict now, he 
thought. But no! ‘There was yet an- 
other witness. 

“Marie Wolfsohn,” called the coroner. 

The maid who had been present the 
night before came forward and was 
sworn. She was nervous and frightened, 
but not without some remnants of self- 
possession. 

“Your name?” asked the coroner. 

“Marie Wolfsohn.” 

“* Occupation ? ” 

“Miss Garman’s maid.” 

“Her personal maid?” 

“Ves, sir; but I am waitress besides.” 

“Were you in Dr. Calder’s house last 
night?” 

“ Yes, siz. 


” 
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“Will you tell us how you were occu- 
pied between seven and nine o’clock?” 

The girl told her story hesitatingly, yet 
not furtively. She was timid, but sure; 
awkward in her expressions, yet obviously 
honest. She had been the one to admit 
Talbert and Grant to the house; she had 
discovered the disappearance of ‘Talbert 
and Miss Garman. 

Vayle began to see what immense im- 
portance attached to her testimony. Each 
of the preceding witnesses had had his 
own segment cf the facts to narrate; but 
Marie could, in some measure, connect 
them all. Only in regard to the oc- 
currences within the fatal room could 
she say nothing. 

The coroner touched on her admission 
of Talbert to the house. 

“What time was it when 
bert came?” 

““T don’t know exactly.” 

“About what time?” 

“About a quarter past eight. 
before that.” 

“How do you know?” 

“It was five minutes past eight when 
I began to eat my supper, and I must 
have been eating about ten minutes when 
he came.” 

“You ushered 
rear parlor?” 

““He sent me down-stairs. 
his way about the house.” 

“So you did not show him in?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then you did not go nearer to the 
office than the hall?” 

“No, sir. I had to pass the door of 
the parlor to reach the stairway.” 

“Was the parlor-door open?” 

eViESio SIES 

“This parlor-door,” observed the cor- 
oner, “‘as the jury can see, is not more 
than ten feet from the door that con- 
nects the parlor with the office. Now, 
young woman, you say that the door 
from the hall into the parlor was open. 
Was this door ”—indicating the office- 
door—‘ open?” 

‘“T don’t know, sir. I didn’t look.” 

“You would have had to turn your 
head to see?” ; 

“Yes, sir. But I supposed it was shut. 
Dr. Calder always kept it shut when he 
was in his office.” 

“Did you hear any sounds, such as 


Mr. Tal- 


Not 


Mr. Talbert into the 


He knew 


? 
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Ir. Calder’s voice or Miss Garman’s 
voice, as you passed the parlor-door?” 

“No, sir.” 

“None at all?” 

“No, sir.” ° 

“Then you went down-stairs imme- 
diately?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

‘““Where is the servants’ dining-room 
located ?” 

“In the rear basement.” 

“How many doors did you _ pass 
through to reach it, after descending the 
stairs?” 

“ Two.” 

“Did you close them?” 

“Yes, sir. They were kept closed all 
the time, to keep the smell of the cooking 
out of the house.” 

“Did you hear a shot?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Or anything which sounded in the 
least like a shot?” 

“No, sir; not a thing.” 

“How long was it after you went 
down-stairs before you came up again?” 

““T don’t know exactly—perhaps half 
an hour or a little less.” 

“ Now, Marie,” said the coroner, “ as 
far as we know, it was during this time 
that Dr. Calder was killed. You did not 
hear the shot. The other servants say 
they did not hear it. Where were they?” 

“They were all down-stairs, I think.” 

“Did you see them all?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Were you with them all the time?” 

“Not all the time. Katie and Nora 
ate with me. Mr. Chastain had finished 
his supper just before I came down.” 

“Then he did not eat with you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“When did you see him next?” 

“He came down just before I was 
called up-stairs again.” 

“Where had he been?” 

“ He was in the dining-room, putting 
away the silver and the wine, I suppose. 
He always does that.” 

“That is what he says. 
dining-room? ” 

“On this floor, in the rear, over the 
kitchen.” 

“Did you see Chastain after you had 
admitted Mr. Talbert and gone down- 
stairs, but before he went up-stairs to 
the dining-room? ” 


Where is the 
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She stopped a moment to think. 

“No, sir, I did not.” 

“You are certain of that?” 

" Mes, sir.” 

She looked round apprehensively to 
where Chastain sat. Clearly she saw 
the drift of these questions. But the 
butler sat placidly in his chair, his yel- 
low, fat face untouched by the slightest 
tinge of expression. 

“Now, Marie,” continued McGinnis, 
“we are getting at the whereabouts of 
every person in the house at the time 
when the murder was committed. Let me 
run them over to you and see if we are 
right. Dr. Calder and Miss Garman 
were in the office?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Talbert was admitted by you, 
and went unattended into the parlor here, 
which is separated from the office by 
this door?” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Katie and Nora were in the servants’ 
quarters with you?” 

“Ves, sir.”’ 

“And Mr. Vayle?” 

Again Marie looked round apprehen- 
sively, only to find Vayle as unmoved 
as Chastain. 

“T did not see Mr. Vayle at all,” 
she said, “ until the policemen came.” 

“Then you found him in the house?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where?” 

“In the parlor.” 

“ Which parlor?” 

“The front parlor.” 

“Adjoining the office?” 

“Yes, sir. The policemen and I met 
him as we came in from the hall.” 

“How long had Mr. Vayle been in 
the house?” 

“1 don’t know. I didn’t know he was 
in the house at all.” 

“Could he get into the house without 
your knowing it?” , 

“Yes, sir. There is a private entrance 
in the rear.” 

“Did Mr. Vayle have a key to it?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Vayle and Mrs. Vayle 
used to use it a good deal. They live 
in the next house in the rear.” 

“Yes, so he has informed us. But 
would you not be likely to hear him if 
he came in?” 

“Sometimes I do, and sometimes not. 
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The passage is very private, and when 
we servants are in the kitchen we do 
not hear any one there.” 

“So that Mr. Vayle might come and 
go, might even carry Miss Garman out, 
without your knowing it?” 

Tho 

“So,” said the coroner, “we have 
checked off every person who was in the 
house last night during that half-hour 
when the crime was committed. As far 
as you know, Mr. Talbert, Mr. Vayle, 
Miss Garman, and Chastain were the only 
ones who could have been near enough to 
hear the shot?” 

“Yes, sir. I think you may be right.” 

She faltered as she said this, and 
looked round once more. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Marie. You are 
not accusing any one, and neither are we, 
as yet. We are getting at the facts as 
well as we can.” 

“Ves, sir. But Miss Garman did not 
shoot Dr. Calder.” 

This surprising statement created an- 
other sensation, and even startled the cor- 
oner. He sat still, waiting for the com- 
motion to subside, his eyes fixed severely 


on the girl. 

“ You are not to volunteer information, 
you know, girl,” said McGinnis, “ no 
matter how much you may love your 
mistress.” 

“That isn’t why I say it,” Marie re- 


plied with some show of spirit. “I 
mean ”—and she blushed as she said it— 
“that I do love Miss Garman, of course. 
But I know she didn’t do it, anyway.” 

“To be sure,” observed the coroner ; 
“you have heard Dr. Ryle’s testimony. 
That was strong, but it doesn’t really 
prove anything.” 

“No, it’s not on account of Dr, Ryle, 
either. I know it, anyway!” 

“ Ah!” was the universal irrepressible 
sigh all through that attentive company. 
Excitement, surprise, unmistakable satis- 
faction were in it. McGinnis might be 
annoyed to have the reins thus taken out 
of his hands; but not all his pompousness 
availed to influence the mood of the room. 

He looked round angrily, hesitated, 
and finally gave in. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘ this is irregular, but 
it is evidence, nevertheless. Let us have 
this clear now. You are under oath, you 
know.” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“And under oath you say you have 
evidence that Miss Garman did not fire 
the shot?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What evidence is that?” 

“T have it here, sir.” — 

There was a little stir. Nora, the 
housemaid, brought forward a box and 
handed it to Marie, who opened it. 
From it she took a woman’s waist, an 
exquisite affair of white lace, and held it 
up to view. 

“This is the gown that Miss Garman 
wore last night,” said Marie. 

“How do you know that it is?” asked 
McGinnis. 

“Tam her maid. I laid it out for her 
and helped her to put it on.” 

“Does anybody else recognize it?” 

Talbert, Nora, Chastain, and Vayle 
came forward, each in turn, and identi- 
fied the garment. Lucia ‘did the same. 

“Now,” said the coroner, ‘the gown 
is identified. What is your evidence?” 

Marie took the waist once more and 
held it up. 

“ Here,” she said, “on the shoulder! 
Do you see it?” 

The coroner 
looked. 

“T see a black mark, as if the waist 
were soiled,” he said. ‘° 

“That,” said Marie, “is a powder- 
stain!” 


leaned forward and 


XVI 


Tue full bearing of this statement was 
not immediately apparent. The coroner 
sat silent, trying to take it in. 

“A powder - stain!” he 
“ How do you know?” 

“Dr. Ryle says so,” she answered. 

McGinnis looked up sharply at Ryle, 
who nodded, then back at the filmy thing 
in his hand. Certainly a stain was there 
—a dirty gray mark, on the left shoul- 
der. For some time the coroner studied 
it closely, finally handing it to the jury, 
who passed it round with awkward hands 
and scrutinized it closely. 

“This is strange,” said the coroner. 
“Dr. Ryle did not say anything about 
it in his testimony.” 

“No,” said Marie. 
to speak of it first.” 

“Why?” asked the coroner. 


repeated. 


“He wanted me 
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“He said he was only going to an- 
swer the questions you asked.” 

McGinnis looked sharply at Ryle, 
whose countenance was about as expres- 
sive as that of a cigar-sign Indian. The 
coroner opened his mouth to speak, but 
thought better of it. 

To Vayle, however, all this was as 
plain as daylight. He knew that Mc- 
Ginnis had stood in Ryle’s way as much 
as possible. He did not know how much 
influence Mr. Anthony had had to use 
on the coroner, but he was sure that 
Ryle had taken this dramatic method of 
introducing the evidence of the powder- 
stain purely for its effect on the jury. 
It was not quite fair to McGinnis, who 
was presumably in search of nothing but 
the truth; but who could tell how much 
opposition Ryle had had to encounter 
from McGinnis and from Flaherty, the 
coroner’s brother - in-law? Who could 


tell how unfair these two might have 
been in their jealousy of Ryle? 

“Who found this?” 
ner sharply. 

“I did,” said Marie. 


asked the coro- 


“ When?” 

“Last night late, after Mr. Vayle had 
carried Miss Garman to his house. Mrs. 
Vayle sent a maid over for some clothes 
for Miss Garman, and left this dress 
here.” / 

“That was by the private entrance, I 
presume?” asked the coroner. 

““ Ves, sir,’’ said Marie. 

“This private entrance,” observed the 
coroner acridly, “seems to play quite an 
important part in this case. So far as 
I have heard, the police in charge did 
not knew of it.” 

“No, sir,” said Marie innocently, and 
immediately she was surprised and con- 
fused when a laugh arose at the expense 
of Flaherty and Jones. 

“How did you come to 
stain?” 

“JT put the dress away before I went 
to bed. ‘This morning Dr. Ryle ques- 
tioned me, and.I showed him the mark. 
He said it was a powder-stain.” 

‘Supposing that it is a powder-stain,” 
said the coroner, “‘ why do you say that 
it proves Miss Garman’s innocence?” 

Marie stared at him in surprise. 

““Why,” she cried in tones of scorn, 
ae had shot the pistol off, it 


’ 


find the 


she 
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wouldn’t have stained her shoulder! 
Don’t you suppose she could aim better 
than that?” 

Round the room went another laugh, 
the easy expression of relieved tension 
and pleased expectancy. The effect on 
the public mind which Ryle had prom- 
ised, and for which Vayle had hoped, was 
complete. Sympathy had manifestly been 
with Lucia, and now, with Lucia out of 
it, interest in the unknown murderer 
could grow, no longer complicated by 
sympathy for her pitiful plight. 

The coroner leaned forward with a 
sarcastic smile. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘even a woman can 
aim better than that.” 

Marie tossed her head. 

“H’m!” she sniffed. ‘ Guess you’ve 
never seen Annie Oakley! ” 

This time the laugh went beyond what 
McGinnis conceived to be consistent with 
the dignity of his court, and he rapped 
sharply for order. 

“You think, then,” he said severely, 
“that the powder-stain came from the 
pistol-shot which killed Dr. Calder?” 

Again there was honest surprise in 
Marie’s voice as she answered: 

“Sure I do! How else could it be?” 

“Tell us how you think it happened.” 

“He stood behind her and fired over 
her shoulder, of course! ” 

“But nobody else saw the stain ex- 
cept you. Mr. Vayle didn’t see it. Mr. 
‘albert didn’t see it.” 

‘““Men don’t notice women’s clothes! ” 
cried Marie disdainfully. She was evi- 
dently not a little elated by the impor- 
tance she had suddenly assumed. “ Be- 
sides,” she continued, “she had fainted 
away, and I guess they was both pretty 
anxious.” 

Vayle shuddered inwardly as he re- 
called how anxious they had been. The 
coroner leaned forward again. 

“You seem,” said he, ‘to have a very 
clear picture of how things occurred. 
Did you think this up yourself, or did 
Dr. Ryle suggest it to you?” 

His manner was coldly sarcastic, and 
poor Marie, her wings broken, fluttered 
heavily to earth once more. She realized 
her position, blushed painfully, and 
hung her head. 

“Dr. Ryle talked it over with me,” 
she admitted. 
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“T thought so,” observed McGinnis 
dryly. ‘‘ That being the case, we will 
ask Dr. Ryle to take the stand again. 
You are excused, Marie.” 

Ryle was a different subject to handle. 
He had not been called as an expert, 
but before long he qualified as an ex- 
pert in the opinion of all present. He 
was familiar with gunpowder in all its 
forms and effects. The stain in question 
could be from nothing else. He ad- 
mitted that he had not analyzed it chem- 
ically, but he would stake his reputation 
that the chemist would confirm his opin- 
ion. 

He held up the bit of lace and showed 
a slight—very slight—charring from fire. 
The shot must have been fired from be- 
hind Miss Garman, and the muzzle of 
the revolver must have been held almost 
on a level with her shoulder. It was the 
left shoulder, and the stain was at its 
very tip, where the sleeve joined the 
bodice. This would account for the fact 
that her face had not been burned or 
stained. The person who fired the shot 


might have stood some few feet behind 
her, or very close to her. 


Asked about his conversation with 
Marie, Ryle admitted that her notion of 
the crime was suggested by him, and the 
coroner immediately drew from him a 
more detailed analysis of his theory. 
The subjoined diagram of the office will 
be a help toward understanding this ex- 
planation. 
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It will be seen at once that on Lucia’s 
left, as she faced the doctor, stood a 
great Japanese screen, at least six feet 
high, which concealed a stationary wash- 
bowl set in a niche in the wall. The 
position of this screen was the key to 
Ryle’s theory. 

How, asked the coroner, could a man 
have been in that room long enough to 
shoot the doctor without attracting his 
attention and giving him a chance to de- 
fend himself? The victim had not had 
time to leave his chair, or even to alter 
his position. Only his right arm, hang- 
ing loose over the chair-back, indicated 


.a possible sudden outflinging of his hand 


in some instantaneous vision of his mur- 
derer; and even this was _ problemat- 
ical. Why had he not fled, so that his 
body had been found lying stretched out 
on the floor; or grappled with his ene- 
my in a deadly struggle, the sound of 
which would have brought Talbert to 
his rescue? 

And, above all, what had the murderer 
done with himself after firing the shot? 
Talbert had not seen him. ‘Talbert had 
been certain that he himself and Lucia 
were the only living persons in that room, 
and so had been forced to the frightful 
conclusion that Lucia must have ‘fired 
the shot. 

The diagram, then, gives Ryle’s solu; 
tion. But Ryle needed no diagram. 
There, before him and his audience, was 
the scene, unchanged, save that the dead 
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man had been removed and decently cov- 
ered from curious eyes. His chair was 
in the same place, facing the spot where 
Lucia had stood. 

Talbert, it will be remembered, fling- 
ing open the door, found Lucia standing 
so close to him that the door, in swing- 
ing back, almost struck her elbow. Not 
six feet from where she stood was this 
screen. It was threefold, its central sec- 
tion a foot or two from the lavatory, and 
one of its two wings standing in at an 
angle and touching the wall. ‘This wing 
was on the side nearest Dr. Calder’s 
chair ; the other stood out almost straight 
with the central section. 

Ryle’s explanation, brought out by the 
coroner’s questions, was that the mur- 
derer had concealed himself behind that 
screen some time in advance of the ex- 
periment. ‘Then, at the dramatic mo- 
ment, when the doctor was commanding 
her in her hypnotic state to shoot some 
imaginary enemy, he had stepped out 
quickly from behind the screen, thus 
finding himself immediately behind Miss 
Garman, and had fired the shot. So he 
had accomplished his purpose, whether 
of revenge or of wanton crime, had let 
the whole horrid burden of the thing 
fall upon poor Lucia, and had instantly 
stepped back behind the screen, where he 
could remain concealed until he knew 
‘whether or not the house would be 
alarmed by the shot. The house had not 
been alarmed, and he had soon found an 
opportunity to make his escape. 

It was simple enough—too simple for 
McGinnis, who constantly opposed Ryle 
with incredulity or lack of understanding. 
Finally the coroner went so far as to ask 
if Miss Garman and ‘Talbert would 
consent to take their places again and 
reenact their movements of the night 
before. 

A storm of protest against this sug- 
gestion rose at once from Lucia’s friends, 
and was manifestly backed by the senti- 
ment, expressed in growls and mutter- 
ings, of all present. ‘The coroner was 


quite ready to give up his idea, when 
Lucia herself volunteered and even in- 
sisted on carrying it out. 

So she took her place, white as marble, 
calm and heroic, a veritable Antigone. 
Only that horrid object in the chair was 
not confronting her ;. otherwise the sit- 
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uation was exactly repeated. Talbert 
opened the door and came in, white to 
the lips with the memory of what he had 
gone through, and apparently far more 
moved than the statuesque Lucia. Again 
the door almost struck her elbow. ‘Tal- 
bert found himself standing beside her, 
and for a few moments the two formed 
a tableau in the breathless stillness that 
hung over all. 

““ Now,” said the coroner, “ tell us what 
took place next.” 

“She came to herself slowly,” said 
Talbert. “The first thing she saw was 
Dr. Calder shot in his chair. She ran 
straight to him and knelt down beside 
him. She was utterly unconscious of my 
presence until I walked over and spoke 
to her. Then, when she came to a full 
realization of the situation, knowing what 
the experiment had been, she concluded 
she must have shot her uncle, and she 
fainted.” 

He turned apprehensively to Lucia, 
but she was still standing there, an im- 
passive marble image. There was no 
more fainting now. She was strengthened 
for this last ordeal by the greater one 
of the past night and day. 

“That is all,” said the coroner. “ This 
court wishes to thank Miss Garman and 
Mr. Talbert for helping us in this ex- 
periment so trying to them.” 

It was well meant, but not well said. 
The marble statue came to life and shot 
a glance at poor McGinnis—a glance of 
pain, anger, and disgust, which, as he 
afterward said, would haunt him for the 
rest of his life. 

“Now,” said Ryle, “if your honor 
will permit, let me explain my theory 
more clearly. Imagine the man behind 
that screen. He steps out, shoots Dr. 
Calder, and instantly steps back. Your 
honor will recollect that Talbert hesita- 
ted for a half-minute or so after hearing 
the shot before he opened the door. That 
half-minute was ample time for the man 
to conceal himself. ‘Then, as we have 
just seen, for some minutes after that 
these two were bending over Dr. Calder’s 
body with their backs to the screen.” 

He stopped to let this fact have its 
full weight with the jury. 

“Their backs were to the screen,” re- 
peated Ryle. “ All the murderer had to 
do was to slip out from behind the screen 





























and make his escape through the door 
which Talbert had left open.” 

Here Vayle started up in great excite- 
ment and asked permission to speak, 
but Ryle waved him back. 

“Let me remind your honor of one 
more thing,” he said. ‘This man must 
have moved as noiselessly as a cat. Any 
considerable noise would have attracted 
Talbert’s attention; a very slight one 
might have passed unnoticed, in his 
stress of anxiety and horror. The man, 
therefore, would not venture to close 
the door. What did Talbert do next? 
Miss Garman had fainted; he carried 
her to that couch on the other side of 
the room. Then, turning round, he saw 
Mr. Vayle standing in the door. Now 
will your honor ask Mr. Vayle whether 
he found the doog open or closed?” 

“Tt was open!” cried Vayle, in 
amazement. Ryle had anticipated the 
information he wanted to give! 

The coroner now questioned Talbert 
and Vayle once more, carefully testing 
Ryle’s theory. Vayle had come into the 
house quietly by the private entrance, 
had found the parlors deserted, and, 
seeing the office-door open, had con- 
cluded that Dr. Calder was not there. 
So he had ventured to look in, and had 
found the two lovers in their sad plight. 
Talbert corroborated Ryle’s statements, 
which were indeed only a repetition of 
his own previous testimony. 

The long examination ncw came to 
an end, satisfactorily to Vayle, but ap- 
parently less so to McGinnis; for the 
coroner, in reviewing the evidence to 
the jury, laid great stress on the fact 
that but one thing had been proved, and 
that only negatively. 

It seemed probable, he said, that Miss 
Garman had not fired the shot. The 
powder-stain was a weighty bit of evi- 
dence. But he could not too strongly 
emphasize the fact that suspicion still 
rested on Talbert. No one had been a 
witness of his actions; all the statements 
regarding them had been his own. On 
the other hand, there was no evidence 
against him except the fact of his pres- 
ence on the scene. It was possible that 
Arthur Vayle had been the imaginary 
individual who had found the shelter 
of the screen so useful. Or it might 
have been Chastain, whose movements 
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had not all been observed, or Bannet, or 
Hébert, or, finally, any unknown. 

In short, said McGinnis, suspicion 
was not removed from any of these per- 
sons except Miss Garman. On_ the 
other hand, suspicion did not point to 
any of them, and the jury would hardly 
be warranted in recommending that 
they, or any of them, be held to await 
the action of the grand jury. A ver- 
dict, therefore, of death from a revolver- 
wound inflicted by some person or persons 
unknown would seem to be indicated. 
He, the coroner, deeply regretted the 
unsatisfactoriness of this conclusion, 
and he trusted that the police and the 
district attorney would need no sugges- 
tions from him or the jury as to care 
in watching all the persons concerned 
save Miss Garman. 

The screen theory, concluded the 
coroner, explained the manner of the 
crime, and fitted in well with the evi- 
dence of the powder-stain. It did not, 
however, point ¢oward any individual; 
it merely pointed away from Miss Gar- 
man. Furthermore, it was only a theory, 
and might be overthrown at any time 
by fresh discoveries. There was a 
notable lack of evidence in the case, 
and from the known care with which 
Officer Flaherty did his work it did not 
seem likely that more would be found, 
at least, on the sceue of the murder. 

As the coroner concluded, Vayle 
caught Ryle’s eye and fancied that he 
saw its lid droop ever so little. So, 
when the attention of the spectators was 
fixed on the jury filing out to deliberate, 
he looked again, and this time caught an 
unmistakable wink. 

Here was a new mystery. 
Ryle mean? Had he some other evi- 
dence? If so, why had he not given it? 
Vayle was full of wonder. 

The jury soon returned and rendered 
a verdict, in accordance with McGin- 
nis’s instructions, of death at the hands 
of some person or persons unknown. 

As the assemblage broke up, Vayle 
watched for Ryle, and presently, coming 
close, found a chance to approach him. 
But the doctor, seeing the look of in- 
terrogation, put his finger to his lips, 
and indicated his closed hand, which 
he was carrying in his pocket. Vayle 


What did 


leaned forward to look, the hand opened 
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slightly ; it held a handkerchief stained 
with blood! Then the hand closed again 
and disappeared in the pocket. 

XVII 

THE two separated instantly, and 
Vayle’s desire to ask questions was dis- 
appointed. Ryle’s new and mysterious 
find was evidently of the greatest im- 
portance. No chance must be given for 
the sharp eyes of Drowne, or of any 
other outsider, to fall upon it, or to 
catch the two men conferring. 

A blood-stained handkerchief! What 
could it mean? It was, by its size and 
plainness, evidently a man’s handker- 
chief. Had Ryle found it in the office? 
Could such a thing have escaped Fla- 
herty’s sharp eyes? What a triumph for 
Ryle, if that should prove to be the fact! 
But Vayle could not believe that the 
detective would miss such a piece of evi- 
dence, any more than he could make the 
faintest guess as to its bearing on the 
case. As he escorted his mother and 
Lucia back to his own home, he was lost 
in a new train of speculation. 

Lucia was almost happy as_ they 
walked along. She did not chatter — 
that was not her custom—but she talked 
over matters quietly, and Vayle owed to 
the constant conversation between her 
and his mother the fact that his abstrac- 
tion escaped notice. 

Reaching the door and turning round, 
he saw Officer Smith a little way down 
the street, watching him. Their dinner- 
hour was already past, and dinner was 
served immediately. After dinner he 
went to the window, and saw, as he had 
expected, Smith walking up and down 
near by, as if pacing a beat. 

At that moment he was called to the 
telephone. Mr. Anthony, at the other 
end of the wire, after inquiring after 
the health of Mrs. Vayle and Lucia, 
asked Vayle if he would carry out his 
plan of staying down-town for a while 
in the “ official residence.” Vayle was 
a trifle surprised at the question, but re- 
plied that he would do so, Matters were 
now clear to him. He was suspected, 
and was being shadowed by Smith; the 
district attorney’s residence, in the opin- 
ion of that friendly official, would be the 
place for him. With this view, Vayle 
instantly agreed. 
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“IT have a piece of news for you,” 
went on Mr. Anthony. 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“They have been looking up the two 
Frenchmen, and it seems certain that 
Bannet, at least, could not have been 
guilty.” 

“Ah!” cried Vayle. 
prised at that, though.” 

“ No, neither am I.” 

‘But what are the facts?” 

“When will you be down?” 

“ Right away, I think, if Smith doesn’t 
arrest me on the way. He’s outside 
now.” 

‘Don’t worry, but come along. There 
are no private entrances to my house, 
you know.” 

“Oh, that’s it, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Anthony. “TI see 
you understand. I ‘hope you will par- 
don me for asking you to come. I’m 
not setting Smith after you, you know, 
but it will be well to have it appear as 
if the police and I were working to- 
gether. They will hardly arrest you if 
you stay with me, but—” 

“But you think,” interrupted Vayle, 
“that I may find Smith in the offing to- 
morrow morning when I leave for the 
office?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” laughed Mr. 
Anthony. “I’m glad you take it so 
well. Come along now, and [ll tell 
you what we have learned about the 
Frenchmen. If you stay at home, Smith 
may pounce on you at any moment.” 

“But how about the Forum?” 

“My dear boy, the Forum knows 
where it can go. I don’t care quite a 
million dollars’ worth what it says. We 
might as well be hanged for a whole 
sheep as a lamb, anyway. Good-by, till 
later!” 

The news that Vayle had to impart 
interested his mother and Lucia greatly. 
He was delighted to see how cheerfully 
they were taking things. The death of 
Dr. Calder was, of course, not directly 
mentioned. That subject was too pain- - 
ful; but, tacitly avoiding it, the wom- 
en did not refuse to discuss the two 
Frenchmen and to speculate on the 
strange situation. Yet Vayle knew the 
sorrow that underlay their brave ex- 
terior, and hoped that his absence might 
draw them together in the consolations 


“T’m not sur- 














women can offer one another. When he 
left them, a packed bag accompanied him 
down-town. 

At the door Mr. Anthony greeted him 
warmly—so warmly as to dispel any lin- 
gering doubt Vayle might have whether 
his chief still thought it possible that he 
was guilty. 

“Tell me about Bannet and Hébert,” 
said the younger man, as soon as they 
were seated over their cigars. 

‘““Why, it’s quite simple. Bannet has 
the most perfect alibi ever seen in this 
world. He’s a waiter at Moulin’s, you 
know.” 

“Ah, I must have seen him, then!” 

“Certainly you have—a _ hundred 
times. Don’t you remember Frangois?” 

“ Francois! Our little wax-mustached 
fellow? You don’t mean it?” 

“TI do, though. I took a look round 
there at the ‘Tombs directly after the in- 
quest. You should have seen his face 
when he saw me! He knew me instant- 
ly, of course, and turned red and then 
pale, and then red again.” 

“Would he acknowledge his acquaint- 
ance with you?” 

“No, not at all, except by his embar- 
rassment.” 

“Would he speak?” 

“No. He might as well have .been 
dumb. I said ‘ Hello, Frangois,’ in the 
most jaunty way, and all he did was to 
stare at me until I thought his eyes were 
coming out.” 


“Francois — pshaw! He wouldn't 
hurt a mosquito.” 
“ Not without apologizing. I came at 


him right away. I had been primed, 
you know, by Flaherty.” 

“What did Flaherty tell you?” 

“Why, there are twenty people who 
will swear that Bannet was at his table, 
serving dinner, at the moment when Dr. 
Calder was shot.” 

““Wh-e-w!” whistled Vayle slowly. 

“Ves, I whistled when I heard it. 
Well, when I put it up to Bannet, he 
stared more than ever, and got redder 
and redder, but he wouldn’t say a word.” 

“You told him he wasn’t guilty?” 

“Ves. I also told him I was district 


attorney of the city of New York. That 
didn’t mean anything to him, of course, 
and so I explained that I was in charge 
of all such matters as murders. 


” 
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“He doesn’t understand English very 
well, you know.” 

“IT talked French. He understood me 
fast enough, but he wouldn’t speak. I 
tried everything I could, but it was no 
use.” 


“Of course not! But how about his 


alibi?” 

‘“That’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about. Exactly when was the shot 
fired?” 

““Let’s see,” mused Vayle. “ We no- 


ticed the time — Grant and I —at nine 
forty-five. ‘That was perhaps ten or fif- 
teen minutes after I came back from 
carrying my cousin home, and I was ab- 
sent with her about twenty minutes.” 

‘““ How do you know it was twenty min- 
utes?’’? Mr. Anthony asked. ‘“ Did you 
look at your watch?” 

“No; but that was my impression. 
One has a pretty accurate idea of the 
passage of time, you know.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances, yes; 
but under such a stress as that of last 
night you can’t be sure.” 

“Well, twenty minutes can’t be far 
wrong. Five minutes to carry her over, 
five minutes to come back, and I’m sure 
I was in my house ten minutes. She did 
not come to herself immediately, you 
know. I waited for that, and then had 
to tell my mother about things.” 

“Granted! Twenty minutes — what 
then?” : 

“TI don’t know how long Talbert was 
in that room with my cousin before I 
came in, and he doesn’t know. The 
whole lapse of time was a blank to him, 
you remember.” 

“Let’s guess at it, then. 
you say?” 

“Five minutes?” 

“Say ten minutes.” 

“Say fifteen, if you like. 
sible to tell.” 

“Split the difference and call it ten,” 
said Mr. Anthony. ‘“ You’ve figured it 
just as I did. Talbert broke in imme- 
diately after the shot was fired. Ten 
minutes he was there with Miss Gar- 
man, twenty you were gone, and fifteen’ 
after that before Grant appeared—forty- 
five minutes in all. That would make 
the shot fired at nine o’clock.” 

“You can add a little time just as 
well as not. Talbert and I had quite a 


What would 


It’s impos- 
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discussion, and Grant and I had a longer 
one.” 

“Very well. The shot was probably 
not fired after nine o’clock.” 

“And very possibly before that time.” 

“Call it nine. Now, Arthur, at 
eight forty-five Bannet was on duty at 
Moulin’s; at nine o’clock he was gone 
from there. Do you see?” 

Vayle nodded. 

“ He had to change his clothes,” con- 
tinued the district attorney, ‘ which must 
have taken a little time. Therefore, he 
had less than fifteen minutes to travel 
from Twenty-Eighth Street to Eighty- 
Third Street, get into the house, and 
shoot Dr. Calder.” 

“JTt’s absurd!” cried Vayle. 

“Of course it’s absurd, and still more 
so when you remember that the murderer 
must have been concealed behind that 
screen for a long time before he fired 
the shot.” 

“Wait a minute!” said Vayle, smiling 
at him. ‘ That’s only Ryle’s theory, you 
know.” 

“Ah, to be sure!”? and Mr. Anthony 
looked positively crestfallen. ‘ Well, 
anyway, Bannet’s alibi is unassailable.” 

“Ts it?” asked Vayle. ‘‘ Who are 
these people who saw him at Moulin’s?”’ 

“Guests, habitués, to whom he was 
serving dinner.” 

“Have you seen them?” 

“No; but Flaherty went round and 


talked with the head waiter, who gave 
him some names.” 

“Um-m-m!” mused Vayle. ‘“ The 
head waiter seems to be showing con- 
siderable interest. Do you suppose he’s 
in it, too?” 

‘““No need to assume that. Francois 
was worth money to them, because he was 
such a favorite. Naturally they wish him 
well, naturally they want him back, and 
at any rate they must be very anxious to 
see him proved innocent. That sort of 
notoriety would hurt their business. Peo- 
ple don’t care to have their dinner served 
to them by murderers.” 

“Exactly. Therefore, Francois has 
lost his job already. Even if he’s inno- 
cent of the crime, he must be connected 
in some way with the criminal.” 

“Yes, it looks like conspiracy at the 
very least—probably aiding and abetting 
a murder.” 

“Have you thought,” pursued Vayle, 
“of the number of complexities there are 
in this case? My cousin is now cleared, 
and I hope I am—” 

‘““No sensible person will think you 
guilty, Arthur,” interrupted Mr. An- 
thony; “but the police will be careful 
to leave no stone unturned. You will 
probably be watched until evidence sets 
clearly in some other direction.” 

“I might even be arrested?” 

“It is possible, but I don’t think it 
likely, so long as you stay with me.” 


(To be continued ) 





THE OLD BOATMAN 


Wuen I was a little lad, tucked in bed at night, 

Dreams of ships and sailormen were all of my delight; 
When I was a little lad, playing by the quays, 

All my hopes and all my dreams were of the open seas. 
Dreams of ships and sailormen—'tis these that make me sad, 
Dreaming of the old days when I was a lad! 


Out beyond the headlands the captains sailed away; 

Fain was I to follow them, loath was I to stay. 

Rocking in my brown boat there in sight of home, 

When foreign lands and love and gold waited o’er the foam. 
When I was a little lad the ocean magicked me— 

Now I am an old man, she will not set me free! 


Rocking in my brown boat here I sit all day, 

Dreaming of the deep seas and lands so far away; 

Watching little lads at play all around the quays, 

Telling them of foreign lands far across the seas— 

Foreign lands, foreign lands that I shall never know, 

Out across the deep seas where I shall never go! 

Edna Valentine Trapnell 


























From a photograph by Downey, London 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND HER DAUGHTER 


HE Prince of Wales has five sons and one daughter—wherein his family nearly 
resembles that of his first cousin, the German Kaiser, who has six sons and_ one 
daughter. The Princess of Wales, who is a daughter of the late Duke of Teck, 

was first engaged to her present husband’s brother, the Duke of Clarence. Rumor has it 
that her own preference was always for Prince George; and if this be so, the death of 
the Duke of Clarence conv erted an arrangement of state into a genuine love-match. The 
prince and princess were married in 1893, and their one daughter, the Princess Victoria 
Alexandra, was born in 1897, so. that she is now entering her thirteenth year. It is almost 
a tradition in England that the Princess of Wales should be very popular; and the girlish 
daughter, who is beginning to emerge from childhood, shares the good-will which the 
whole British nation entertains for her mother. 
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PRESIDENT BROWN OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


much to develop the almost unlimited resources of the United States. The man 
at the head of it bears the weight of a responsibility which few can fully under- 
stand. There are large financial and engineering problems to be solved, but there must 


r | SHE New York Central is one of the great railroad systems which have done so 





From a photograph—copyright, 1000, by Pach Brothers, New York 


also be a grasp upon a thousand small details which, taken together, make the difference 
between a successful and an unsuccessful administration. William C. Brown, who lately 
became president of the road, is one of those rare men who know railroading on all its 
sides, theoretical as well as practical. He began, forty years ago, piling fuel for a rail- 
way in the West. He learned telegraphy. He has been section-hand, train-despatcher, 
train-master, superintendent, director, and, finally, president. He has learned how to 
run an engine, to throw a switch, to distribute cars on a siding, to handle freight-trains ; 
and he has also fought train-robbers, broken blockades in the teeth of a blizzard, and now, 
at last, he holds an office in which every one of these experiences counts. Mr. Brown is 
fifty-six years of age, physically and mentally vigorous. His practical ability is sure to 
make the New York Central one of the most efficiently managed of our American railways. 
572 
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. | ‘HE distinctive feature of the past 
theatrical year was the success of 
the young American playwright. 

In most cases the new dramatist has been 
either a recent graduate from college or 
a newspaper man. ‘That his wholesale 
promotion from the ranks of the unacted 
has. added largely to the advancement of 
the drama as an art cannot be truthfully 
chronicled, although in two or three in- 
stances his work has been good enough to 
give real promise for the future. 

Not only was our roster of plays 
largely American, but not in many sea- 
sons have we had so few visiting players 
from foreign shores. There were the 
Sicilians, with their vivid portrayals of 
the elemental emotions, which failed to 
arouse the sensation that 
they created in London; 
and Olga Nethersole came 
again, but in a play by a 
native author. 

Shakespeare, so far - as 
New York was concerned, 
came slightly more to the 
foreground than usual. Rob- 
ert Mantell was his chief 
protagonist, in a six-weeks’ 
season at the New Amster- 
dam with repertoire, fol- 
lowed by a month or more 
at the Academy of Music. 
E H Sothern, in a three- 
weeks’ term at Daly’s, gave 
only two or three perform- 
ances of ‘“ Hamlet,” his 
piece de résistance for the 
year being a_ revival of 
“Richelieu,” in which he 
was not quite so happy as 
in his Shakespearian essays. 

Most of the foreign of- 
ferings were presented by 
Charles Frohman, who 
stands notable among the 
American producers in hav- 
ing shown only two native 
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Happy Marriage,” by 
Clyde Fitch, and “ Fluffy Ruffles,” a 
musical comedy. Of his other plays, 
three were from the French — “ Love 
Watches,” “Samson,” and ‘“ The Rich- 
est Girl” — and seven English, to say 
nothing of his unhappy venture with the 
Sicilians. 

As to the prevailing type of play in 
the year’s record, the drama with a pur- 
pose ranks preeminent. Nothing is so 
tempting to your young author as social 
reform, and if the community is not 
ready to sprout wings it is not for lack 
of stirring sermons from the pens of the 
new playwrights. 

Patronage of the New York theaters 
was perhaps slightly better than last 
season, but the increase in 
the number of playhouses, 
and the public interest in 
opera, combined to make the 
‘house full” sign a rare 
sight on Broadway. 

As to Londen, the cry of 
dull times in stageland still 
continues to be heard on 
the Strand and Shaftesbury 
Avenue. The theaters of the 
British metropolis, during 
the winter, have to contend 
with a factor which enters 
less heavily into the reck- 
oning with us—the bad 
weather. Again and again, 
in reading the chronicle of 
London theatricals, one 
comes across the plaint of 
fog or frost or storm having 
kept people away from the 
play. England has had one 
pronounced sensation in the 
shape of a very dark horse 
indeed—“ An Englishman’s 
Home,” a satire on the aver- 
age Briton’s indifference to 
the possibility of invasion. 
This three-act play, written 


pieces—‘‘ The 
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by a novice in the art, Major Guy du 
Maurier, of the Royal Fusiliers, was 
produced at Wyndham’s on the 27th of 
January, and is not only still running to 
packed houses, but has done much to 
stimulate public interest in the Territorial 
Army — corresponding to our National 
Guard. It has also started a flood of 
patriotic sketches and playlets in music- 
halls all over the United Kingdom. For 
the rest, the season in London has been 
chiefly notable for the unusual number 
of short runs, for a great quantity of re- 
vivals, and for the advancement in favor 
of young Henry B. Irving in a series of 
his famous father’s plays, notably “ The 
Lyons Mail.” 


THE PLAYS THAT RAN 


To take the New York record more in 
detail, the first smashing success — to 
borrow a favorite term from the Rialto 
—reached town as early as August 10, 
and stayed there—moving over Sunday 
from the Liberty to the Gaiety Theater 
—until Easter. This was “ The Travel- 
ing Salesman,” by James Forbes, who has 
broken the usual rule by writing two 
winners in succession, his other being 
“The Chorus Lady,” of three seasons’ 
staying-power, which Rose Stahl is now 
giving in London. With slang of an en- 
tirely different order from the theatrical 
lingo of his first venture, Mr. Forbes’s 
second offering kept the laughs going 
right along, helped amazingly by the dry 
humor of the fat man, Frank McIntyre. 
The public took to the piece with such 
avidity that another company was organ- 
ized and sent out with it during the 
holidays. 

Another American success came close 
on the heels of Mr. Forbes’s hit—begin- 
ning, in fact, the very next night, when 
William Hodge came forward at the 
Astor as Danicl Voorhecs Pike in “ The 
Man from Home.” This play by Booth 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson ran 
the whole of the preceding season in 
Chicago, and has now made an equally 
good record in New York, with the end 
not yet in sight at this writing. While 
Hodge, who scored so heavily as Jr. 
Stubbins in “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” is a strong factor in the success 


of the piece, the Lieblers have provided 
a cast of rare all-round excellence. 
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Mid-August brought forth a sensation 
which caused more talk than any other 
one event of the entire season. ‘This 
was the sudden announcement by Har- 
rison Grey Fiske, one Monday morning, 
that on the evening of the following 
day he would produce, at the Belasco, 
“The Devil,” a translation of a Hun- 
garian play by Franz Molnar, which 
Henry W. Savage had tried out in a dif- 
ferent version during the summer in 
Springfield, and was planning to bring 
to the Garden Theater, New York, in 
September. 

Fiske’s advertisement burst on the 
Savage office like a bombshell; but as 
the Molnar piece was not copyrighted, 
there was nothing to be done except 
to try for a simultaneous production. 
This, by almost Herculean efforts, Mr. 
Savage accomplished, with Edwin T. 
Stevens, who had played the rdéle in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, as his satanic 
majesty. The Fiske version had George 
Arliss, the clever English character- 
actor, in the name-part, and his superior 
interpretation of the diabolic tempter’s 
role carried the run at the Belasco be- 
yond the holidays. The Garden produc- 
tion stayed in town some eight or ten 
weeks, while Mr.. Savage sent out extra 
companies to tour, trading on the big 
vogue the piece had obtained through the 
free advertising of the struggle to be first 
on Broadway with it. 

The fact that Mr. Stevens was found in 
vaudeville, with readings from Dickens, 
as early as February, and the further 
fact that the Arliss tour came to an end 
about Easter, are sufficient proof that 
only these outside influences were respon- 
sible for lifting the piece above the rank 
and file. A version brought out in Lon- 
don failed promptly. 

The next August winner was ‘ Love 
Watches,” a comedy from the French, in 
which Billie Burke remained at the lucky 
Lyceum until long after Christmas. The 
play was very slight, but Miss Burke’s 
charm and Ernest Lawford’s dry humor 
served to carry it well past the winning- 
post. 

September brought success to another 
woman star—not a new one this time. 
After a season on the road with ‘ Wild- 
fire,” a breezy racing comedy by the two 
Georges, Hobart and Broadhurst, Lillian 














Russell galloped 
to prosperity 
with it over the 
Liberty hurdles, 
strongly aided 
and abetted by 
Will Archie, the 
dwarf, as Bud, 
the stable-boy. 
It was not un- 
til the middle of 
that month that 
the first laurels 
were picked by 
an English playwright. ‘These went to 
Somerset Maugham for “ Jack Straw,” 
in which John Drew remained at the 
Empire to good business until Christmas- 
time, although most of the critics seemed 
to think Rose Coghlan the real star of 
the play. Some, however, who saw it 
both here and in London, aver that 
neither she nor Mr. Drew could be 
favorably com- 
pared to Lottie 
Venne and Charles 
Hawtrey in their 
respective parts. 
With the pres- 
entation of ‘The 
Fighting Hope,” 
for Blanche Bates, 
David Belasco 
made a big depart- 
ure from his usual 
scenic displays. 
With only five 
people in the cast, 
and but one set 
for the three acts, 
this play by a 
young American 
writer, William J. 
Hurlbut, had to 
be exceedingly. in- 
tense “to get 
over ’’—to use the 
technical phrase 





THE VICTIM (GRACE 
ELLISTON)— 


for carrying past 
the footlights. Ac- 


cording to almost 4 | 
all the critics on “ 
the daily press, - | 
it did this, but 
the weekly and 


monthly reviewers 
seemed to take a 
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GEORGE ARLISS, AS THE DEVIL, DICTATES GRACE 
ELLISTON’S LETTER TO HER LOVER 


contrary view; 


and although 
Miss Bates’s 


popularity kept 
the piece in town 
until Easter, 
only the compar- 
atively small ex- 
penses involved 
could have made 
it profitable. The 
story was awk- 
wardly put to- 
gether, too much 
of the strenuous being crowded toward 
the end, leaving but bare bones for the 
first act and for most of the second. 

September 29 brought to the Bijou a 
delightful comedy of Washington life, 
“A Gentleman from Mississippi,” which 
may linger on there into the next season 
after a brief summer rest for the players, 
who are headed by Tom Wise and 
Douglas Fair- 
banks. The play 
was written by Mr. 
Wise in collabora- 
tion with Harri- 
son Rhodes, a 
young American 
author who has 
lived a good deal 
in London, and 
who gave John 
Drew “Captain 
* Dieppe” some sea- 
sons ago. 

October was con- 
siderably past its 
middle before the 
next play with 
staying-power 
reached Broadway. 
It was a piece 
which, according 
to half the critics, 
did not carry much 
promise with it; 
but the outcome 
confounded the 
croakers, for Will- 
iam Gillette, in 
“Samson,” re- 
mained at the Cri- 
terion for several 
months. Not only 
was the play (by 
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‘*COME ON, BUNNY, HOOK ME UP!”’ SAYS MABEL BARRISON AS THE BLUE MOUSE IN ONE 
OF THE FUNNIEST SCENES OF THE CLYDE FITCH COMEDY 


Bernstein, the Frenchman who wrote 
“The Thief”) slated pretty generally, 
but Gillette was declared unsuited to it, 
as was also the leading woman imported 
from London. Pauline Frederick, how- 
ever, in a minor role, elicited such unani- 
mous praise that she was promoted to 
the lead when the piece took to the road 
in March. 

‘‘Samson ” proved to be October’s only 
dramatic winner, the next in the list not 
appearing until November, when “ Via 
Wireless,” by Paul Armstrong and Win- 
chell Smith, reached the Liberty Thea- 
ter, where it remained until the last week 
in January. It was far from being a 
well-constructed play, its points of in- 
terest being too episodic; but a judicious 
jlaying-up of the big scene gathered 
arge enough audiences to keep it in 
town for a time, and after that the sen- 
sational wreck of the steamer Republic, 
and the fame won by Jack Binns, the 
lost vessel’s Marconi operator, proved a 
veritable life-saver to play, with 
which Binns himself was presently en- 
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the 


gaged to work the apparatus in the so- 
called thrilling scene. 

On the same night as the premiére of 
“Via Wireless,” William Faversham, at 
Daly’s, evoked a chorus of praise from 
the critics for C. F. Nirdlinger’s new 
adaptation of the Spanish play, “ El 
Gran Galeoto.” Under the title of ‘‘ The 
World and His Wife,” the piece re- 
mained in Faversham’s repertory from 
November 2 until the middle of Jan- 
uary, and was restored again after a brief 
trial of “The Barber of New Orleans” 
proved that the day of the romantic play 
is over. 

“Lady Frederick ” lasted Ethel Barry- 
more at the Hudson from November 9 
to February 1. Those who saw both 
productions rendered the same verdict as 
in the case of “ Jack Straw ’’—that the 
Maugham comedy was far better done 
in London. 

Two months marked Mrs. Fiske’s reign 
at the Hackett in “ Salvation Nell,” an- 
other first effort by a fledgling American 
dramatist—this time a Harvard graduate 
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of twenty-three, Edward Sheldon. By 
no means a pleasant drama, it had two 
good acts —the first and the last — and 
was presented with a fine cast; but most 
of the credit, after all, went to the stage 
management and mounting. 

The first farce of the season, Willie 
Collier’s. ‘‘ The Patriot,” which he em- 
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ber 1, stayed there until May, and was 
then transferred to the Maxine Elliott 
for the summer. ‘This lucky offering 
was “The Blue Mouse,” which was 
adapted from the German by. Clyde 
Fitch, and with which a second company 
has been touring while No. 1 remained 
in town. 
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‘*MORE SUGAR, ROBERTS!’’ DEMANDS THE CHILD-ACTRESS, EMILY WURSTER, 
OF THE BUTLER, IN THE ROBERT HILLIARD PLAY, ‘‘A FOOL THERE WAS” 
—HILLIARD SELDOM APPEARS WITHOUT A CHILD IN HIS COMPANY 


bellished impromptu at rehearsals from 
the original script of J. Hartley Man- 
ners, kept audiences at the Garrick in a 
merry mood from ‘Thanksgiving until 
Easter. Apparently it keyed the public 
to the tune of fun, as the very next 
winner, arriving at the Lyric on Decem- 





Even the usually luckless Garden 
Theater could not hoodoo Edith Ellis’s 
pleasantly domestic play for Henry E. 
Dixey, ‘‘ Mary Jane’s Pa,” which sprang 
straight over the footlights into the 
hearts of the people and nestled there 
for three months. Success also perched 
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on the banner of Cleveland Moffett’s 
sociological drama, “ ‘the Battle,” writ- 


ten for Wilton Lackaye, who held forth 


in it at the Criterion from Christmas 
week until the end of April. 
The night before Christmas Eve 


brought Maude Adams to the Empire in 
another Barrie treasure, this time not 
a fairy play, but a delicious love-story 
about a charming woman and a man who 
could not see a joke until she showed him 
how. Not only did “ What Every Wom- 
an Knows” cement Miss Adams's hold 
upon her enormous following, but it gave 
her new leading man, Richard Bennett, 
an opportunity to establish a reputation 
for an altogether different class of work 
from his roles in “The Lion and the 
Mouse” and “The Hypocrites.” The 
Barrie play remained at the Empire 
until June 5. Next season it is to 
visit so many cities that Mr. Frohman 


declares the run in each of them must 
be limited to four weeks. 
The first successful drama of 1909 


created something of a sensation by the 
frank manner in which its subject-matter 
was treated, and by its tragic yet very 
human termination. This was “ The 
Easiest Way,” by Eugene Walter, which 
David Belasco presented in superb fash- 
ion at the Stuyvesant Theater on Jan- 
uary 19, with Frances Starr in the 
stellar role. Of the cast of six peo- 
ple each one precisely fitted the part, 
and although there was no call for elabo- 
rate mounting, every accessory was ab- 
solutely faithful in its realism. Bitter 
indeed are the dregs of Tenderloin life 
which the heroine is compelled to drink, 
and while there has been no little dis- 
cussion over the propriety of setting forth 
so vivid a portrayal of unpleasant mat- 
ters, there can be no question of the 
author’s serious purpose in so doing, or 
of the skill with which he has accom- 
plished his task. The piece ran until 
June 5. 

In every respect ‘‘ The Easiest Way ”’ 
typifies the modern in play-building, just 
as Mrs. Leslie Carter’s offering at the 
Liberty, the very next week, was an ex- 
ample of the drama of a past era. “ Kas- 


” 
Sa, 


by John ‘Luther Long, despite its 
costly mounting and some excellent op- 
portunities for its star to do strong emo- 


tional work, proved too remote in its ap- 
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peal to do more than a fair business 
during its two months’ stay in New York. 
The romantic, just now, seems to be as 
dead a docr-nail. What the people 
want is to see the mirror held up to na- 
ture, not as it may be, but as they them- 
selves know it. 

A mixture of Christian Science dis- 
guised as optimism, and stirred in more 
or less thickly with melodrama, carried 
“The Dawn of a To-Morrow” to suc- 
cess for Eleanor Robson, who came to 
the Lyceum in Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s play—adapted from her novel 
of the same name—on January 25, and 
remained there into June. 

The first evening of February ushered 
in “The Third Degree” at the Hudson, 
where there is some talk of keeping it 


as 





throughout the summer. The critics 
have called this Charles Klein’s best 
play. I do not agree with them, and 


evidently the public does not either, as 
it has not been patronized by such crowds 
as flocked to his “‘ Lion and the Mouse ”’; 
but it is undoubtedly a most absorbing 
drama, and one that is splendidly acted, 
notably by Helen Ware, with able assist- 
ance from Edmund Breese and Wallace 
Eddinger. 

Skilful exploitation of police inter- 
ference in a New Jersey town set a cer- 
tain element of New York playgoers 
agog to see “The Girl from Rector’s,” 
adapted from the French by Paul Pot- 
ter, and put on at Weber’s by a former 
exploiter of thrillers, the appetite for 
which has now waned. The results were 
a run that is not yet over, and an outcry 
about our need of a censorship of plays 


——a suggestion which, however well 
meant, accomplished nothing beyond 


sending people in increased droves to see 
the plays it advertised. 

A happy foil to this unworthy mess 
Grace George in ‘‘A ‘Woman’s 
Way,” the cleverest comedy of the sea- 
son, by a new writer—a young newspaper 
man, Thompson Buchanan. Starting at 
the Hackett on Washington’s Birthday, 
it plaved there to crowded houses until 
June. Miss George was exceedingly happy 
in her conception of the woman who 
means to fight for the possession of her 
husband—and who does it, not through 
stress of emotion, but strictly along high- 
comedy lines. 


was 








March was half over before the ar- 
rival of the next play qualified for ad- 
mission to this section of the review. 
Charles Cherry was the star for Clyde 
Fitch’s “‘ The Bachelor,” and he did ex- 
cellent work, although the comedy was 
of gossamer texture. ‘The same charge, 
however, could not be lodged against 
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theatric rather than real-life lines, and 
it was Miss Crosman’s splendid verve 
alone that carried the piece to the vogue 
it obtained. 

April brought back to our stage a wel- 
come player, too long absent from it— 
J. E. Dodson—as an irascible old Eng- 
lish baronet in a play from the German 
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WHAT THE AUDIENCE SEES WHEN THE CURTAIN GOES UP ON ‘‘ THE EASIEST WAY ’’— 
FRANCES STARR WATCHING THE UTE PASS FOR THE RETURN OF HER LOVER 


“A Fool There Was,” with which Por- 
ter Emerson Browne provided Robert 
Hilliard. Mr. Browne’s play is still on 
the bill at the Liberty in this heyday of 
spring-time. Here is a strong story, if 
at times an unpleasant one, graphically 
set forth, and most adequately acted, not 
only by Mr. Hilliard himself, but by 
William Courtleigh and by a new actress 
from Australia, Katherine Kaelred, in 
the part of a human vampire. 

Back again to frailty swung the 
theatrical pendulum with “Sham,” a 
comedy by Elmer Harris and Geraldine 
Bonner, which brought Henrietta Cros- 
man to Wallack’s in the last week of 
March. There are not a few good 
points about the play, but it is along 























by J. Hartley Manners, called ‘“ The 
House Next Door.” The piece shows, 
among other things, that the Jews are 
by no means as bad as they are usually 
painted in plays written by Gentiles—or 
as they have usually been painted before 
the present season, when the cudgels have 
been taken up in their behalf on more 
than one stage. Next year, too, there 
will be further blows struck in the same 
cause, for Zangwill’s ‘The Melting Pot” 
and Bernstein’s “ Israel”? are underlined 
for production on Broadway. Mean- 
while ‘The House Next Door” runs 
along merrily at the Gaiety, for, in spite 
of what has just been set down, you 
could never call it a play with a purpose. 
As to “ Going Some,” by Paul Arm- 
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strong and Rex Beach, its only purpose 
is to make you laugh, and that it has 
accomplished so successfully that it is 
likely to remain at the Belasco till the 
thermometer outfoots it in the race to- 
ward the hundred mark. 

Another play that is likely to remain 
yn the boards well into the warm spell, 
if not beyond, is “ The Climax,” by 
Edward Locke. ‘Tried for a series of 
matinées at Weber’s, its originality of 
theme outweighed some defects in con- 
struction, and its four characters were 
soon transferred to Daly’s and the eve- 
ning bill. 

“The Great John Ganton,” which has 
promoted George Fawcett from a feature 
to a star, is the dramatization of a popu- 
lar Chicago novel by the industrious J. 
Hartley Manners, and if it is running 
at the Lyric when you read these lines, 
it may thank Mr. Fawcett for the fact. 


? 


All plays, of course, are expected to 
succeed, else they would not be pro- 
duced ; yet it is only the lucky few that 
make a genuine critical and financial 
success. I have just given an account 
of this class, so let us now turn for a 
moment to glance at the offerings which, 
while not absolute fiascoes, yet fell short 
of achieving any substantial prosperity. 


THE PLAYS THAT LAGGED 


The season’s first disappointment o/ 
this sort was a surprise, as “ The Mol- 
lusc”’ had been so pronounced a hit in 
London; but Charles Frohman’s judg- 
ment was sadly warped when he picked 
Joe Coyne to play a Charles Wyndham 
part. While the play ran for some two 
months at the Garrick, it did not last 
long after that, and:the two leading 
actors in it returned to London. 

Perhaps it is scarcely just to place 























‘‘ iT MUST BE A FUNNY JOKE TO MAKE ME LAUGH JUST NOW!" SAYS LAWRENCE WHEAT, 
IN ‘‘GOING SOME,” AS HE MUNCHES A BONE UNDER THE MUZZLES 
OF TWO LARGE PISTOLS 
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“The Call of the North” in this cate- 
‘ gory, seeing that it has served Robert 
Edeson, on tour, to good _ business 
throughout the season; but inasmuch as 
our record has primarily to do with the 
reception of plays in New York, this 
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"TOO LATE, BOYS; HE'S A MILE AWAY!” SAYS WALTER JONES, THE VALET IN 
WHO IS BLUFFING IT OUT AS A CHAMPION RUNNER 


REFERRING TO HIS MASTER, 


seems to be the only proper ranking for 
the piece. The impression on critics and 
audiences at the Hudson was so unfavor- 
able that a substitute was provided at the 
end of the first month’s run; but as this 
proved no*better than the vehicle it dis- 
placed, Robert. Edeson returned to ‘‘ The 
Call of the North” for the road, where, 
as has been said, it did well. 

“Too long drawn out” was the 
charge lodged against “The Man Who 
Stood Still,” a play of life on the lower 
East Side of New York, written by a 
new American writer, Jules Eckert Good- 
man, and used by Louis Mann in an 
attempt to emulate the experience of 


Warfield in ‘The Music Master.” The 
play lagged along at the Circle Theater 


for a while, and was then taken on the 
road in the Far West, where it did well. 

Poor Annie Russell! It seems impos- 
sible for her to find a winner since she 
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left the old Lyceum. After a whole 
season’s absence from the boards in a 
hunt for a vehicle, she chose a rickety 
one in the shape of “‘ The Stronger Sex,” 
which was said to have scored a success 
in London, but which stirred nothing 





"GOING SOME,” 


more than respectful attention for a 
brief period in New York. 

Even that brand-new and extremely 
handsome marble playhouse, the Maxine 
Elliott Theater, could not attract the 
public in sufficient numbers to keep “The 
Chaperon” on the boards longer than 
seven weeks, although it was the best play 
Miss Elliott has had since “ Her Own 
Way ”—which, to be sure, is not saying 
much. ‘The Chaperon” was written 
by Marion Fairfax, who did a much 
better piece of work in ‘‘ The Builders,” 
performed at the Astor two seasons ago. 

The critics awarded the palm to 
Fannie Ward rather than to her offering 
when she came to Wallack’s in ‘“ The 
New Lady Bantock,” by Jerome K. 
Jerome, which she had given in England 
as “Fanny and the Servant Problem.” 
The same thing may be said for Julia 
Marlowe, who was seen—not for long— 
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at Daly’s in 
“The Goddess 
of Reason,” an 
ambitious but 
far from wholly 
successful at- 
telupt at the 
poetic drama. 
Mary Johnston, 
author of “ Au- 
drey ” and “ To 
Have and To 
Hold,” wrote 
the piece, which 
had the French 
Revolution for 
a background, 
and which was 
literary rather 
than dramatic. 

“An Englishman’s Home” aroused 
wide discussion among its audiences, al- 
though the critics were almost a unit in 
pronouncing against the play for Ameri- 
can consumption. They all claimed that 
as the conditions which made it a sen- 
sation in London were lacking here, there 
was no object in importing it. Never- 
theless, many people found Major du 
Maurier’s drama a novel and interesting 
entertainment, and it was acted and 
mounted to the best of Charles Froh- 
man’s capacity. William F. Hawtrey, 
as the leading figure, Wr. Brown, was 
the most effective member of the cast. 
The orchestra-chairs at the Criterion, 
where it remained for five weeks before 
departing for Canada, were almost al- 
ways well filled. 





MASCULINE BEAUTIES OF 
‘“ THE BEAUTY SPOT’ 
—JEFF DE ANGELIS 


THE MUSICAL WINNERS 

Only two came from London this sea- 
son, both bearing the Gaiety brand— 
“The Girls of Gottenberg,” which 
Charles Frohman put forth early in the 
autumn at the Knickerbocker, with a fine 
company, and “ Havana,” in which the 
Shuberts presented James T. Powers at 
the Casino in the early spring. ‘The lat- 
ter must be set down as the most de- 
cided musical hit in this field since 
“ Florodora’’ — whose composer, Leslie 
Stuart, wrote the entrancing melodies 
which meander, so pleasantly through 
“ Havana.” 

Passing to the native article, first place 
should be given to “ Three Twins,” 
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which, _ starting 
at the Herald 
Square in June, 
ran there until 
the theater was 
partially burned, 
just before 
Christmas, and 
returned later 
for another term 
at the Majestic. 
Good “comedy by 
Clifton Craw- 
ford and lithe 
dancing by Bes- 
sie McCoy, cou- 
pled with in- 
genious stage 
effects, are re- 
sponsible for 
the extraordinary success of this con- 
coction, which, in other respects, was 
far from noteworthy. 

As a successor to ‘‘ Mlle. Modiste,” 
Fritzi Scheff produced ‘“ The Prima 
Donna,” the work of the same men— 
Henry Blossom as librettist and Victor 
Herbert as composer. She played to 
crowded houses at the Knickerbocker, 
but the piece did not possess the qualities 
that induce a second visit, and its term 
in town by no means equaled that of 
Elsie Janis in “ The Fair Co-Ed,” with 
book by George Ade and music by Gus- 
tav Luders. ‘This amusing entertainment 
remained at the Knickerbocker from 
*ebruary 1 to the latter part .of April, 
and was then transferred to the Crite- 
rion (where it ran until May 29), to 
make room for Mr. Dillingham’s other 
show, “ The Candy Shop.” 

December 7 to May 8 marked the 
limit of the New York stay—more’s the 
pity for its extended term—of ‘ The 
Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” an alleged 
exposure of the night life of Paris, writ- 
ten by Paul Potter, and set to music of 
the most uninspired description: Sen- 
sational talk about the indecency of the 
affair seems to have been in great de- 
gree responsible for its prosperity. On 
the other hand, in ‘‘ Miss Innocence,” 
which reached town with the same sort 
of heralding, there was some real merit 
in the way of bright moments, pretty 
girls, and attractive settings, all re- 
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BEAUTIES OF 
‘‘THE BEAUTY SPOT” 
—FRANK DOANE 


volving about the star, Anna Held, and 



























its stay at the New York covered exactly 
five months. 

Lulu Glaser found in “Mlle. Mis- 
chief,” adapted from the Viennese “ Girl 
in the Barracks,” her most successful 
vehicle since ‘“ Dolly Varden,’’. while 
Louise Gunning’s fine voice was heard 
to advantage in “ Marcelle,” by Pixley 
and Luders. In the spectacular line, 
“Little Nemo” was unapproached by 
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along the old lines, with the regulation 
skirt-swishing chorus, a chief fun-maker 
of the low-comedy school—Jefferson De 
Angelis, to wit—the book by Joe Her- 
bert, the actor, and the music by that 
veteran in the field, Reginald De Koven. 
On the other hand, ‘“ The Candy Shop,” 
at the Knickerbocker, opens with dia- 
logue, and makes a distinct appeal to the 
kind of humor that is supposed to go 
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anything else set forth during the season. 
With Master Gabriel in the title-role 
and a fine supporting cast, it replaced 
“The Merry Widow” at the New Am- 
sterdam in the latter part of October, 
and remained there until the first week 
in March. 

Two shows destined to run through the 
hot months, if the hopes of their pro- 


ducers are verified, reached town in 
April. ‘They proved to be in striking 


contrast to each other. ‘“ The Beauty 
Spot,” at the Herald Square, was built 
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THE BEAUTY SPOT”’ 


with the idle rich. The libretto was 
written by George V. Hobart, formerly 
a newspaper man, while the music and 
lyrics were supplied by a newcomer— 
Jvhn L. Golden, who won his spurs by 
doing similar work for the Lambs’ Club 
gambols. The piece has “caught on 
big ’—more Tenderloin lingo—and new -° 
features are constantly added to 
Coney Island scene. 

‘he most massive production of the 
year arrived late in May—a summer 
show produced by Lew Fields at the 
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Broadway and called “ The Midnight 
Sons.” ‘There is very little about mid- 
night or sons in it; but if the music is 
not nearly so fetching as the melodies 
which the same Raymond Hubbell 
turned -out for ‘ Fantana,” the piece 
lives up to its definition as “a musical 
moving picture in eight films,” for the 
eyes of the spectators are’ kept on the 
alert the entire evening. Its novel fea- 
ture—although I saw the same sert of 
thing done in Germany, in a piece called 
‘“‘ Namenlos,”’ more than thirty years ago 
—is another auditorium facing you, 
filled with people, two galleries and all, 
with action going on upon another stage 
between, whose performers keep their 
backs to the real audience. 

As to the Hippodrome, that Mecca 
which lures all strangers within the gates 
of Gotham, “ Sporting Days” and ‘ The 
Battle in the Skies,” forming the bill set 
forth in September and filling out the 
entire season, amply atoned for the weak 
productions of the previous year. 

In the way of vaudeville, the most 
noteworthy note has been the success of 
the Morris faction in opposition to the 
Keith & Proctor interests. The latter, 
rich out of past triumphs, seem to be 
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content to let the new invaders snap up 
head-liners and theaters, which mean 
worry and uncertainty of returns, while 
they add to their profits without either. 
All but two of their houses have been 
given over to moving-picture shows, 
which need not be advertised, cost little 
for attendants or electricity, and are 
never troubled with performers squab- 
bling as to their position in the order of 
events. 

The invasion of upper Madison Ave- 
nue by vaudeville in the shape of the 
Plaza Music-Hall—a Morris establish- 
ment—gives New York a really luxu- 
rious house for this sort of entertain- 
ment, and may mean that the curtain 
has finally been rung down on the Ger- 
man drama in Gotham. The Plaza was 
known as the Deutsches Theater during 
the winter, but its first season proved 
also its last, and it is now rumored that 
the Irving Place, the other house where 
plays were given in the tongue of the 
Fatherland, may be turned over to Eng- 
lish-speaking players after this. 

THE PLAYS THAT FAILED 


This mournful list may be classified 
under two heads—the plays that fell by 
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the wayside before reaching Broadway, 
and those that went to the storage ware- 
house after a vain attempt to shine amid 
the splendors of the ‘ white light dis- 
trict.” 

In the former category, among the 
very first to succumb was ‘The Ken- 
tucky Boy,” written by the authors of 
“The Grand Army Man” for that clever 
small boy, Donald Gallaher. It got no 
nearer New York than Philadelphia, 
where its curtain was rung down for the 
last time after a very brief period of 
testing. 

Poor Mary Mannering, however, was 
the star martyr of the season, for after 
“Glorious Betsy,” which had served her 
‘for two seasons on the road, refused to 
shed any radiance on _ Forty-Second 
Street, she tried five other vehicles in 
succession on tour, and found them all 
equally unsatisfactory. ‘They were “ The 
Struggle,” ‘“‘A House of Cards,” “ Step 
by Step,” “ The Truants,”’ and “ The 
Independent Miss Gower.” 

Arnold Daly was likewise “in bad.” 
The Regeneration ” refused to generate 
prosperity for him at Wallack’s; “ His 
Wife’s Family,” at the same theater, 
proved equally futile in inducing either 
families or individuals to come to see 
it, and ‘The Pickpocket,” in Chicago, 
failed to empty any pockets except those 
of its backers. 

To continue the melancholy catalogue, 
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‘THE CANDY SHOP” 


‘Jet’ did not last long enough to bring 
Nannette Comstock into town as a star, 
nor did “‘ Cora” serve Bertha Kalisch be- 
yond a few towns in the West. ‘‘ Cameo 
Kirby ” failed with Nat Goodwin, but I 
believe it has since been galvanized into 
fresh life by Dustin Farnum. 

To offset Paul Armstrong’s pleasant 
experience with ‘Going Some,” his 
“Renegade” declined to go in Chicago 
and his “ Blue Grass” followed suit in 
New York. For the rest, ‘“‘ Mr. Crewe’s 
Career’’ was cut short in Connecticut, 
“The Brass Bowl” was‘found empty in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and ‘ The 
Catspaw” failed to haul in any real 
money, except in Buffalo. 

In the way of Broadway “ dead ones,” 
Douglas Fairbanks can afford to look 
back with small regret on the brief run 
of “ All for a Girl,” as it left him free 
to take up with his splendid chance in 
‘“A Gentleman from Mississippi.” The 
road has done so well by Robert Edeson 
in “ The Call of the North” that he, 
too, need not recall sad memories of 
“The Offenders.” Nance O’Neil should 
have recollections of ‘‘ Agnes” effaced 
by her success in vaudeville, and the con- 
tinued drawing-power of “ The Servant. 
in the House ”’ ought to serve as balm to 
Charles Rann Kennedy for the quick 
quietus administered to his ‘ Winter- 
Feast.” 

Percy Mackaye has only himself to 
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thank for the failure of “ Mater,” which 
might have been turned into success by 
judicious changes in the middle act. 
“This Woman and This Man,” with 
which Carlotta Nilsson tried it again in 
the spring after the London hit, “ Diana 
of Dobson’s,’” went back on her com- 
pletely in the autumn, had an interesting 
story to tell, but Avery Hopwood was 
evidently too inexperienced to know how 
to tell it to the best advantage. ‘‘ The 
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‘‘IT’s TOUGH TO EAT ONE’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 
AMONG STRANGERS,” SAYS FRANK MCINTYRE, 
AS BOB BLAKE IN ‘‘ THE TRAVELING 
SALESMAN.” 


Richest Girl,” for Marie Doro, might 
have been snappy in the original French, 
but was shockingly weak in English. 
“A Woman of Impulse,” written for 
Kathryn Kidder by her husband, became 
impossible after a bright first act. 

That clever young actor, Edgar Sel- 
wyn, was responsible for the authorship 
of two of the misfires—‘‘ Father and 
Son” and “ Pierre of the Plains.” The 
former won the record for brevity of 
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run—four nights—while the latter was 
a well-constructed and entertaining melo- 
drama which did very well in town, .but 
collapsed on the road, thus reversing 
Robert Hilliard’s experience with “ The 
Call of the North.” But the most re- 
grettable failure was that of ‘“ Algeria,” 
a musical play with an excellent score by 
Victor Herbert, to which both New York 
and Chicago turned the cold shoulder. 
Among the utterly hopeless offerings 
may be set down “ Votes for Women,” 
which lasted just a week at Wallack’s; 
Roy McCardell’s ‘The Gay Life,” with 
a melancholy existence of the same 
length at Daly’s; ‘An _ International 
Marriage,” which caused everybody to 
wonder how George Broadhurst came to 
write it; and “The Great Question,” 
which should never have been asked. 
“The Happy Marriage,” by Clyde 
Fitch, lasted only three weeks at the 
Garrick. ‘“ The Return of Eve,” by 
Lee Dodd, another young American 
writer, did not prove to be what Bertha 
Galland needed. ‘‘ The Vampire” was 


uninteresting ; “ Meyer & Son” set out 
to eulogize the Jews, but succeeded only 


in boring its audiences; and ‘ The Con- 
flict’ accomplished but little more. 
Matthew White, Jr. 


IN THE WORLD OF OPERA 


THE season of 1908-1909 at the Metro- 
politan was heralded by a “special an- 
nouncement,” in which the new manage- 
ment declared that the premier American 
opera-house would “henceforth be 
administered without any thought to 
pecuniary benefit. Any profit realized,” 
this inspiring circular added, was to 
“be used for the establishment of an 
endowment or pension fund, or for some 
similar purpose for the advancement of 
the Metropolitan as an art institution.” 

It might have been just as well to be- 
gin with less lofty promises. ‘The result 
would have been less disappointing ; for, 
though the season was on the whole a 
successful one, it would be ridiculous to 
claim that it was glorified by such whole- 
souled and intense devotion to art that 
all sordid consideration of expense was 
utterly scorned. It may indeed be said 
that the musical record of the past season 
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was notable for the commercial develop- 
meni of grand opera rather than for 
any new artistic triumphs. lis most out- 
standing facts were the appearance of 
Philadelphia as an operatic center of the 
first rank; the increased importance of 
the performances given in Brooklyn, 
Boston, and Chicago ; and the movements 
to establish opera-houses in these three 
cities, and also in Baltimore. 

The new enterprises, being mainly 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
and of Mr. Hammerstein, necessitated a 
great extension of the forces of both the 
New York houses. Grand opera is ta- 
king rank among the “ big businesses,” 
and two rivai operatic trusts—or possi- 
bly a single comprehensive organization 
—may be the next development. 

As has been intimated, the promises 
made by the Metropolitan management 
were almost impossibly ambitious. ‘The 
institution—of which Signor Gatti-Ca- 
sazza was in chief control, with Herr 
Dippel as ‘ administrative manager ” in 
special charge of most of the German 
productions—did not do so badly to pro- 
duce four of the nine new operas an- 
nounced. These four were “ Tiefland,” 
“Le Villi,” “La Wally,” and “ Die 
Verkaufte Braut.” A fifth—‘T'schaikow- 
sky’s “ Pique Dame ”—was prepared, 
but was postponed to next season. ‘Three 
“important revivals” were promised, 
and all were given. 

The new operas, with the exception of 
Smetana’s ‘ Verkaufte Braut,” gave no 
great joy to critics or audiences, but two 
of the revivals—“ Le Nozze di Figaro” 
and “ Falstaff ’”’-—were perhaps the most 
interesting performances of the season. 
The salient reason for their success was 


the fact that they were given with gen- 
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uine all-star casts—wherein they dif- 
fered widely from certain other works 
that were produced with less happy re- 
sult. ‘The public, prone to expect much 
—too much, perhaps—was by no means 
satisfied with some of: the singers to 
whom important parts were assigned. 

In no previous season has the Metro- 
politan had so large or so expensive a 
galaxy of stars, but the extension of its 
out-of-town engagements proved a severe 
strain upon its resources. Moreover, the 


chapter of accidents, with which man- 
agers always have to reckon, was an un- 
usually serious one last winter. 


Most 
disastrous of all was the disability of 
Caruso, which lasted for several weeks, 
and which has occasioned some misgiving 
for next season. Almost equally regret- 
table was the poor health of Geraldine 
Farrar. After the brilliant promise of 
her first twe seasons, it was no small dis- 
appointment that the talented young 
American prima donna should be unable 
to do herself full justice. 

A memorable incident of the season 
was the retirement of Mme. Sembrich, 
who has held for so long a unique place 
in the regard of American opera-goers. 
Mme. Eames also made her adieus to 
the Metropolitan. Of the new singers, 
the deepest impression was made by 
Emmy Destinn, the Bohemian soprano, 
who amply confirmed the high reputation 
that she has held for some years in Ber- 
lin and London. Carl Jérn, the Berlin 
tenor, also proved popular; and mention 
should be made of the Italian barytone,- 
Amato, of the Germans Feinhals and 
Soomer, and of the promising young 
American tenor, Martin. Another note- 
worthy newcomer was Arturo Toscanini, 
the Milanese conductor. 
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The record of the Metropolitan season, 
omitting two “ mixed bills,” includes one 
hundred and forty-three performances of 
thirty-one operas, as follows: 

“Madama Butterfly” and 
eight performances apiece. 

“ Faust,” “ Boheme,” ‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” and “ Verkaufte Braut,” seven 
performances apiece. 

“Tosca,” ‘ Carmen,” 
garo,” ‘‘ Manon,” and 
six performances apiece. 

“ Traviata,” “Le Villi,” ‘“ Parsifal,” 
“'Trovatore,” ‘ Pagliacci,” ‘“ Meister- 
singer,” ‘‘ Walkiire,” and “ Gotterdam- 
merung,” five performances apiece. 

“ Tiefland,” “‘La Wally,” and “ Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” four performances 
apiece. 

“ Rigoletto” and 
performances apiece. 

“ Elisir d’ Amore,” ‘“ Lucia,” “ Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” and “ Siegfried,” two 
performances apiece. 

“ Fidelio,” ‘ Don 
“ Rheingold,” one performance apiece. 

Turning to the Manhattan, it cannot 
be said that the record of 1908-1909 was 
a remarkable one from the artistic view- 
point. Mr. Hammerstein produced only 
two operas previously unknown to New 
York—Massenet’s “ Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” and Blockx’s ‘“ Princesse d’Au- 
berge,” neither of which is a work of 
great interest or importance. He discov- 
ered no new stars of first-rate magnitude, 
with the possible exception of the Spanish 
tenor, Constantino. 

The financial result of his season de- 
pended mainly upon two factors—credit 
for which, one may conjecture, should be 
divided between the manager and his 
press-agent. One was the exploitation 
of “ Salome ”—which, as will be remem- 
bered, was suppressed after a single per- 
formance at the Metropolitan two years 
ago; the other was the public interest in 
the doings of Mary Garden, on and off 
the stage. 

Miss Garden’s popularity is a striking 
proof of the success that may be gained 
by an operatic artist of slender vocal 
gifts. She was unquestionably the chief 


‘ Aida,” 


“Nozze di Fi- 
“ ‘Tannhiuser,” 


“ Falstaff,” three 


Pasquale,” and 


’ 


feature of the season at the Manhattan. 
No matter what the public thought of 
her singing, it flocked to see her dance in 
and caper 


Salome,” unveil in ‘‘ Thais,” 
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in boyish garments as the Jongleur. She 
quite eclipsed Tetrazzini, the sensation 
of the previous winter, and Melba, who 
appeared only a few times. 

Of Mr. Hammerstein’s other artists, 
Renaud, the French barytone, added an- 
other admirable réle—that of Boniface in 
Massenet’s monastic opera— to his re- 
markable repertory as a singing actor; 
but it is not easy to name any other in- 
dividual achievement worth recording. 

In all, one hundred and eleven per- 
formances of twenty-six operas were 
given at the Manhattan, besides a couple 
of pantomimes, each of which was seen 
twice. To particularize: 

Salome,” ten performances. 

“Contes d’Hoffmann,” “ Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” ‘“ Thais,” and “ Lucia,” 
seven performances apiece. 

“Samson et Dalila” and 
six performances apiece. 

“ Traviata,” ‘ Pagliacci,” 
“ Rigoletto,” “ Cavalleria 
“Boheme,” and “ Tosca,” 
ances apiece. 

“ Pelléas et Mélisande,” four perform- 
ances. 

“Princesse d’Auberge,” ‘ Sonnam- 
bula,” ‘Crispino e la Comare,” and 
“ Barbiere di Siviglia,” three perform- 
ances apiece. 

“ Puritani,” “ Aida,” ‘‘ Carmen,” and 
“Huguenots” (in Italian), two per- 
formances apiece. 

“ Navarraise ” and 
performance apiece. 

The present chronicle is “concerned 
primarily with New York, and there is 
space only to add a mention of operatic 
doings elsewhere. The most important 
of these was Mr, Hammerstein’s season 
of twenty weeks, with four performances 
weekly, at his handsome new opera-house 
in Philadelphia. The Hammerstein 
company also appeared twice in Balti- 
more (the Lyric) and for two weeks in 
Boston (the Boston Theater). The 
Metropolitan singers, during the winter, 
gave fifteen performances at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Brooklyn, twenty-four 
at the Academy of Music in Philadel- 
phia, and four at the Lyric in Baltimore. 
At the close of the New York season they 
went to Chicago for two weeks and to 
Pittsburgh for four performances. 

Rk. H. Titherington 
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THE GIRL AT GUNFLINT LAKE 


BY GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


AUTHOR OF “KING SULLIVAN,” ‘THREE HEARTS AND A HEAD,” ETC. 


\ N JHEEZING, coughing out fiery 

little meteors from its squat 

funnel, decapod No. 439 

hauled its long, unwilling trail of lum- 

ber-flats up the last grade rounding the 
curve to Iron Ridge. 

With huge satisfaction Dan Evans 
jerked open the furnace-door, smeared 
the sweat from his forehead with a coal- 
grimed hand, and clambered upon the 
fireman’s seat. Dan felt unusually tired 
that night. The twelve-mile battle 
against gravity, all the way from Misaba 
Valley up to Iron Ridge, always kept 
the coal-scoop busy and always told on 
Dan. Even in bracing weather it ex- 
hausted him; but now that the August 
heat and humidity joined hands with toil 
and the furnace to oppress him, he knew 
that he was close to very near “all in.” 

Grateful beyond words for the five 
miles of coasting down the tortuous way 
to Gunflint Lake—a little town packed 
in between the water and the haunch of 
Mount Fergus—Dan drew a deep breath 
and squinted over at Sweeny on the op- 
posite seat. By the smudgy glow from 
the furnace mouth he saw the man’s hard 
face—deep-lined, ugly, intent. He saw 
the engineer’s right hand shove the 
throttle home, while the left linked back 
the reverse. 

“An O. K. driver, even if he is a 
skunk!” thought Dan, fishing for a 
corn-cob in his oily jeans. 

A brief wonder flashed across his brain 
that anybody could hate as he hated 
Sweeny. 

““*Tain’t all because he scabbed it that 
time we had our last mix-up with the 
old man,” he was fair enough to admit 
to himself. “I might forget that in 
time if—if he’d only let Jess alone.” 

Jess Blake! The thought of her hit 
him like a whip-lash; and with it there 
13 





bubbled up in his heart a thrice-enven- 
omed spite toward the big, bullying, 
cruel engineer who didn’t understand 
“no” for an answer, who would kill 
rather than let go, and who, thrice re- 
fused, still hounded the girl at Gunflint 
Lake—the girl that Dan had chosen for 
his very own. 

Dan, feeling suddenly more exhausted 
than ever, leaned an elbow on the cab 
window - sill and stared out into the 
gloom, through which, as the train gath- 
ered speed with the descent, the crags of 
Iron Ridge Cut began to flit backward 
more and more rapidly into the night. 
Forgotten was Dan’s pipe. Somehow, 
he didn’t find even the energy to fill and 
light it; but the hand that supported 
his bristly chin gathered itself together 
into an ugly fist. 

The barking exhaust of the monster 
engine had ceased now, and in its place 
sounded the whining suction of the 
empty compound cylinders. Subcon- 
sciously Dan noted them as their harsh 
tempo interplayed with the clank of a 
loose connecting-rod bearing where the 
babbitt had worn thin. To him it 
seemed the rhythm of the huge decapod, 
flung back from the rocky walls, was 
resolving itself into a taunting repeti- 
tion: ‘‘ Jess—Jess—Jess! ” 

“Division super’s daughter!” he 
growled. ‘“ What right has a coal- 
heaver—” 

“Grumblin’ again over there?” 
sneered Sweeny, without turning his 
head. ‘Nutty with the heat, you? I 
always said you’d go pipes, some o’ 
these daysg an’ you will, too. It shows 
in yer eye. Wait an’ see if you don’t.” 

Dan made no answer. Gladly would 


he have strangled the engineer in his 
two big bare hands—he knew he was a 
stronger man than Sweeny—but not a 
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word escaped him. Promotion, he had 
heard the whisper, was not very far 
away—promotion which would at least 
put him on an equal footing with this 
bully. Nothing that Sweeny could say 
or do, he told himself, would ever make 
him jeopard, through insubordination, 
the longed-for and essential “ raise.” 

“Huh! Sulky!” laughed the engi- 
neer, his voice grating above the con- 
fused tangle of sounds from the engine. 

But Dan only gritted strong teeth on 
the stem of his fireless pipe and leaned 
out of the window. ‘To get away from 
Sweeny—just to get as far away as pos- 
sible—that was all he wanted for the 
moment. 

Swinging easily with the sway and 
toss of old 439, he peered ahead. The 
headlight was playing little tricks of 
light and shade with the sinuous metals, 
above which its light blurred out, away, 
in a cone of diminishing radiance that 
now lost itself in air, now broke rag- 
gedly against the sides of the cut as the 
engine took a curve. ‘The increasing 
speed fanned up a little breeze against 
Dan’s face. Warm though it was, it 
was cooler than the fireman’s blood, and 
it seemed grateful to his cheek. 

““Sweeny’s poison mean _ to-night, 
though,” he reflected. ‘‘ What’s chawin’ 
him, I’d like to know?” 

Then quite suddenly the thought left 


him. So did every other, save astonish- 
ment. He craned forward; the pipe 
fell from his mouth. 

“Look! Look a there!” cried he, 
pointing. 


For, all at once, they had debouched 
from the cut, out upon the tangent that 
stretched in a downward slant till Mount 
Fergus drove it round in a long sweep 
to Gunflint. Four miles that distance 
was by rail; but by crow-flight barely 
three ; and where the town lay there Dan 
saw a ruddy glare—ominous, blood-red 
—the glare, he knew right well, of fire. 

“Hey! Look! Look!” he cried 
again. “Jump her along, for God’s 
sake! The town’s—” 

“Huh! Durned if it ain't!” grunted 
Sweeny, blinking with evil eyes. 

“ Give her some steam there, can’t 
you?” shouted Dan. He slid down 


from his seat and crossed to the other 
side of the cab. 


'” 


“Sock it to her, cap 
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“Shut up!” commanded the other. 
“Who’s runnin’ this tub, you or me? 


Get over where you belong! Think I’m 
goin’ to skate down this here mountain 
an’ maybe ditch my string, just ’cause 
that jerk village is a burnin’?”’ 

But Dan had him by the shoulder. 

“See here, you,” he cried, “ d’you 
know what’s on the siding there by the 
depot? D’you know, hey?” His voice 
was high-pitched and cracked with sud- 
den, violent fear. “ D’you know?” 

“Don’t know ner care!” roared the 
engineer, flinging off Dan’s grip. ‘“ Get 
back, I tell ye! ’Tain’t my property!” 

“You fool!” shrilled Dan. “ There’s 
half a car—half a car of—” 

“Well, what, idiot?” 

“ Dynamite! ’Tain’t marked, neither. 
Foster told me— nobody there knows 
but Foster—an’ Foster’s down at Pike 
River till to-morrow. Half a car o’ 
dynamite, an’ Jess—Jess is in town!” 


II 


“THE devil you say!” stammered the 
engineer, and for the fraction of a min- 
ute his hand reached for the throttle; 
but all at once it fell again. 

Dan grabbed the lever himself, only 
to be hurled back in a shower of curses. 

“Naw, ye don’t, you dub!” yelled 
Sweeny, his face livid with instant pas- 
sion. “Try that again, an’, by gum, 
I’ll pitch you clean out o’ here onto the 
rocks—see? Think I’m goin’ t’ butt in 
there? Get there, maybe, just as the 
stuff lets go an’ blows us all t’ Hades? 








What you take me fer, anyhow? Bug- 
house, like you?” 

“But Jess, Jess—she’s—”’ 

“Jess yer grandmother!” taunted 


Sweeny. “ There ain’t no female critter 
in this world worth doin’ a day in jail 
fer. ‘Then where’s the gal worth riskin’ 
—say, lemme tell you somethin’ now— 
right now—see?” As he _ spoke, he 
reached for the air and gave the little 
brass grip a twist. Dan heard the 
brakes begin to complain. ‘‘ Lemme tell 
you somethin’, Mr. Pipes. That Jess, 
now, she’s turned me flat three times 
a’ready, you hear?” 

Dan, steadying himself with one hand 
against the seat-edge, stared at the engi- 
neer. Gone and forgotten now was all 
his weariness. His fear - smitten gaze 


























took in the sudden hideous triumph in 
Sweeny’s little eyes as the engineer 
crouched on his cushion, thrust his face 
forward into the gleam of the cab- 
lantern, and word by word spat out at 
him his full confession. 

“Turned me flat, you hear?—three 


times! I was a goin’ to ask her again; 
but now, nixy! ‘Three strikes an’ out— 
see? I quit. Yes, me, Cornelius 


Sweeny. An’ you won't get her, neither, 
even if she has been lookin’ at you once 
or twice lately. Nobody’ll get her! 
Why not? ’Cause there’s nothin’ to 
prevent that whole burg bein’ turned 
into a hole in the ground exceptin’ me— 
just me—see?”’ 

Sweeny tapped his chest. Dan heard 
the finger thump on the breast-bone. 

““Me—an’ this old bullgine, that’s 
all!” reiterated the engineer loudly 
above the grinding of the brakes. 

“ How ’bout me?” blurted Dan, shiv- 
ering, despite the blistering furnace- 
glare. 

“You, Pipes?” Sweeny jammed the 
air hard, till the shoes squealed all along 
the string. “ You? Poof!” 

He snapped his fingers in Dan’s face, 
which had gone bone-white. 

Then Dan knew what he had to do— 
just what; and without turning round 
or trying to lay hold on wrench or span- 
ner, but just crouching a bit, lowering 
his head and humping his big shoulders 
like a beast that lusts for the kill, he 
made his spring. 

The engineer slugged out at him, both 
fists, one—two! Dan ducked the right ; 
but the left caught him on the side of 
the neck, right where it swelled down 
into the tense shoulder muscles. “ Unh!” 
he grunted, though he felt no pain. 
Then, next instant, without his ever 
quite knowing how it happened, he felt 
the throat of Sweeny, his superior, in his 
hands. 

Sweeny’s lurid oath stopped half 
uttered. The man himself, half lun- 
ging forward, half dragged by Dan, 
tripped on the reverse. He fell, flailing 
blows, and he and Dan went down in 
a tangle on the slack that littered the 
floor. 

How long it lasted Dan never knew, 
but all at once he felt the engineer’s 
struggles weaken, cease ; he got a glimpse 
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of the man’s face and saw that it was 
quite blue. 

“Gee!” panted Dan. 

Painfully, with a strong effort of the 
will and an almost audible creaking of 
the cramped finger muscles, he loosened 
his clutch on Sweeny’s throat. He 
struggled to his feet in the cab. Sweeny 
lay on the floor, gasping. He did not 
try to get up. The fight was all choked 
out of him. 

Dan, heedless of bleeding nose and 
blackened eye, thankful only that he still 
had one eye left to see with, pulled him- 
self together swiftly. The train, he saw, 
had come almost to a standstill. He 
reached up and threw the brakes full on. 

Scraping, jarring, the train stopped 
dead. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Dan swung himself down the engine- 
steps, reached in and got a hand-hold of 
Sweeny’s coat, dragged the engineer out 
of the cab, and carried him, inert, across 
the ditch. Then, without another thought 
of him, he ran back to the rear of the 
tender. 

Lights, he saw, were dancing toward 
him far away at the end of the train. 
“What they buttin’ in for?” 

growled as he uncoupled. 

A minute later he had scrambled on 
board again, kicked the furnace - door 
shut, thrown off the air, and notched the 
lever away forward. Then, as _ he 
climbed into the engineer’s seat, he gave 
the throttle a vicious yank. 


III 


Tue old decapod, freed from her 
string and spurred with a full head of 
steam, leaped like an unleashed whippet 
down the long, steep, curving grade. 

Three hundred yards, and she had 
gathered all the speed that she and the 
road-bed warranted; six hundred, and 
the wonder was that she held the rails 
at all. Yet still she gained. It was a 
drop, a fall into the valley, not a run. 

No express-engine she, of fine, long 
lines and easy gait, but a monster “ bat- 
tle-ship,” built just for haul and hold- . 
back on the K. and N. W.—the “ up- 
and-down ” route—and, now that gravity 
and steam conspired, she reeled from 
curve to tangent, down, down, like the 
crazy thing she was. 

The whirling throw of her counter- 
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balances almost unseated Dan; the wild, 
hoarse discords of her racked flight deaf- 
ened him as he hung far out the window, 
one hand gripping the sill, the other tug- 
ging, tugging still at the wide - open 
throttle. Somehow, the idea of get- 
ting ditched never struck him—ditched 
and put forever beyond all hope of 
saving the girl at Gunflint Lake. It 
seemed to him that he and the decapod 
were just one creature—the only thing 
in the world that could save her; and 
for all that was in him, for all that was 
in the machine, he shot, full-drive, down 
the mountainside. 

The thunder of No. 439’s exhaust 
roared terribly through the August night. 
Live coals, snatched by the irresistible 
draft, streaked from the funnel, away 
behind him in fantastic parabolas. A 
red-hot cinder hit his one good eye; he 
hardly felt the stinging burn. All his 
perceptions strained themselves just to 
that crimson glare of the flaming town, 
ahead of him, below him, momentarily 
drawing nearer, nearer still. 

Farther still out of the window he 
hung. Now he could see the town, now 
it was hidden by a cut, an elbow of the 
forest. The backward - whirling wind 
lashed his face, flailed his hair, stanched 
and clotted the blood on lip and chin. 

Signals? He heeded none. 
ing bull’s-eye of red or green meant any- 
thing now to him. He scarcely saw the 
target at Black Rock siding as No. 439 
clashed over the switch- points and 
whirled past the drill-train there, her 
echoes shattered by the rocky wall be- 
hind it. 

A moment, and “ B-r-r-r-r/” boomed 
the swaying trestle over Cedar Brook; 
then, with a lurch that slung Dan side- 
ways and seemed to lift the wheels clean 
from one rail, they took the curve be- 
yond. 

“Tunnel next!” thought Dan. 
then—we'll be there!” 

A yawning blackness gulped him— 
him and No. 439 — flinging herself 
blindly through the dark which shouted 
back at her with myriad voices. 

Then out into the air once more they 
leaped, with Gunflint Lake only three- 
quarters of a mile ahead. 

Dan snatched the whistle-cord. The 
last lap of his mad flight blared with 
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one pandemoniac shriek from the lungs 
of his tortured thunderbolt of steel and 
flame. 


IV 


Ir seemed blurred to Dan, the town 
of Gunflint did, when he swung round 
the last curve and whirled down into it. 
Semaphores flicked past, and whistle- 
posts; then a few scattered buildings, a 
road - crossing, a long line of echoing 
coal-sheds. Not till the station lights 
themselves showed near, through the 
biting murk of the conflagration, did he 
drive in the throttle and clap hand to the 
little brass air-lever. 

Confusion, smoke, heat—that was all 
the place looked like to him. He 
snatched glimpses of men running to and 
fro or standing in the street and gazing 
at him with white faces and wide eyes. 
He heard shouts and yells even above the 
grinding of the brakes as he slowed past 
the depot. Men were trying to stop him. 
He paid no heed. ‘Turmoil was every- 
where, and panic. 

For the town, he saw in a sort of 
subconscious daze, was doomed. Caught 
between the mountain and the _ lake, 
along whose front the lumber-yards were 
blazing savagely under the drive of the 
lake breeze, it had no hope at all. Even 
a fire department could not have saved 
it, and department Gunflint had none, 
not even a hand-tub. 

“She’s got t’ go!” he gasped, cho- 
king with the thick resinous swirls that 
beat about him. “She'll go wf, too, if 
I ain’t quick! Lone hand, this has got 
to be. Everybody’s plumb rattled— 
wouldn’t understand me—couldn’t help. 
It’s me for that car!” 

He ran on down past the station, 
slowing quickly and with perfect control, 
till through the smoke he caught sight 
of the switch-light at the lower siding. 

All up and down the lower slope of 
Mount Fergus, opposite this, lay what 
might through courtesy be called the 
residence section of the settlement. And 


here Dan saw, blinking his one good eye 
in the haze, that the fire had already 
leaped from the lumber-piles and: had 
sown its red seed among the freights on 
the siding — those freights somewhere 
among which lay dynamite enough to 
shatter the whole mountainside. 




















“Got to get ’em all out o’ here—all 
out—to make sure,” thought he. 

The idea of Jess was vague and far. 
It seemed to have receded from his mind, 
leaving predominant the one idea of 
action — quick, decisive action — utterly 
regardless of what might happen to him, 
Dan Evans, fireman on the K. and N. W. 

Gusts of fierce heat assailed him as he 
seized a heavy wrench, leaped from the 
cab even before the engine stopped, and 
ran forward to the switch. 

One smashing blow; the lock shat- 
tered; Dan wrenched the lever round. 
Then back again to the cab, through a 
fire-storm that seemed to shrivel his 
flesh, through a whirl, a torment; back 
again to the throttle. 

A gentle touch, and No. 439 nosed 
her way upon the siding, right into the 
sweeping blasts of flame. 

Dan eased her carefully up to the 
waiting cars, several of which had al- 
ready blossomed out into crackling har- 
vests of fire. The engine bunted gently, 
snuggled her nose up to the knuckle of 
the end car; and then, under Dan’s urg- 
ing, dug in to set them all a rolling. 

“Easy, gal!’ Dan petted her. 
“ E-e-easy!”’ 

He gave her steam, but her wheels 
skidded in a rain of sparks. Dan 
groaned and reached for the sand. 

“ Blow me if the brakes ain’t set, the 
whole way along!” he gasped. “Set 
hard, ’count of the grade here!” 

He shut off, then started her again— 
giving her just enough steam to catch the 
rail without slipping. 

From the blazing yards an inferno 
swept in at him. He slid the cab-win- 
dow shut, seized a handful of wet cotton- 
waste, and stuffed it into his mouth. 
His hair and clothes were scorching ; 
the paint on the cab was rising in bubbly 
blisters. Still he held on. 

No. 439 did nobly. Squat and ugly 
was she, soot-grimed and foul; but in 


her capacious cylinders and her ten 
broad drivers lay power. Sharply she 
coughed; slowly she drove ahead. And 


slowly, pushed by her relentless draw-bar, 
the long, complaining file of burning cars 
yielded, set themselves in motion, and, 
despite tight-gripping brake-shoes, trun- 
dled down the siding. 

Dan crouched low. 


One hand shield- 
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ed his head, the other tugged, moment 
by moment, at the throttle. 

“She'll do it yet,” thought Dan. 

He caught the gloom of the water- 
tank sliding steadily past, then the out- 
line of the section-house. He was pass- 
ing the last houses of the little town. 
He threw more steam, wheezing, through 
the cylinders. 

“Come ‘on, gal!” cried he. 
on, buck into it! Buck—” 

Something smote Dan, something that 
tore the sky, something instant, concus- 
sive, terrible, that wiped all speech from 
his lips, all consciousness from his brain. 

Where the fifth car ahead had been, 
a great hole yawned in the earth. Far 
above shot up a vast tree-shaped cloud 
into the night—a cloud which dissolved 
in mid-air and rained down a hail of dust 
and wood and iron. The dynamite had 
exploded—but too far down the track to 
wreck the town. 

Of all this Dan, in the cab of the shat- 
tered engine, knew absolutely nothing. 


V 


A GLIMMER of daylight, the feel of 
white sheets, and a sound of voices, 
seemingly very far away, filtered into 
Dan’s perception. 

“Buck up!” he gasped, seizing the 
broken thread of memory just where it 
had been snapped. He caught at what 
still seemed to him a levér, and was sur- 
prised in a dull way to find that it was 
his own left arm, lying wrapped in 
splints across his breast. 

Dan blinked hard, trying to figure out 
this circumstance. The whole inside of 
him felt queer; there was a pain, too, 
in his legs. Everything danced and 
shifted in a sort of dazzling white mist. 

“Guess this is what Sweeny said,” 
thought he. ‘‘ Guess I’m pipes this time, 
all right. Buck up!” 

“That’s just what you mustn’t do, 
Engineer Dan Evans—my Dan!” said 
a clear voice. 

He got an eye open just enough to 
catch sight of a face—the face of a. 
girl—of Jessie Blake. He felt her 
hand upon his bandaged head. 

“Gosh! I am pipes!” cried he, and 
lapsed from consciousness again. 

But the girl at Gunflint Lake, who 
knelt beside him, knew the truth. 
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STREPHON’S PICTURE-PUZZLE 


ad many times his heart was broke, 
It came to be a sort of joke. 
Prue was the first to fracture it; 
Then fair Perilla chipped a bit 
From off its left-hand side when she 
Decided that no bride she’d be. 
A crack along the upper rim 
They say Myrtilla gave to him, 
And at the point down by the base 
Dear Phyllis smashed it when, her face 
All icy and her eyes aflame, 
She spurned his hand, his purse, and name. 


The other dozen lines we find 

Across its surface bring to mind 

The careless handling of it by 

The charming Miss Susanna Bly, 

Who took it with a deal of glee, 

Then dropped it very suddenly, 

So that it looked—or so they say— 
Much like a piece of cloisonné, 

So many lines of cracks it showed 
Where once with passion it had glowed. 


Yet he’s not downcast! He has made 

A photograph, each crack displayed, 

And with a jig-saw cut it all 

In pieces, middling, large, and small; 

And this, a picture-puzzle fine, 

He’s sending all along the line— 

To Daphne, Susan, Maude, Jeanette; 

To Mary Jane, Kate, and Babette; 

Himself the prize awarded when 

Some maid hath made it whole again! 
Carlyle Smith 


OVERWORKED ADJECTIVES 


MET my lovely Lady May 
Between the shade and shine, 
And said: “Now what a charming day!” 
She smiled and answered: “Fine!” 
“And may I walk with you?” said I; 
“T’d love a téte-d-téte!” 
She looked at me so sweet and shy, 
And softly murmured: “Great!” 


What chance for interesting chats 
On thoughts and themes divine! 
“How do you like the new-style hats?” 
Said she: “They’re simply fine!” 


“What story in what magazine, 
Or novel, out of late, 

Do you prefer?” “Qh, all I’ve seen,” 
Quoth she, “are simply great!” 


“Ah, shall we stop at this café, 
And go within to dine?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried she. “ The food, they say, 
In here is simply fine! ” 


The church, the country club, the ball, 
The plays most up to date, 

I tried in turn—but one and all 
Were simply “fine” and “ great.” 


Passing a sweet-shop, in despair 
I said: “Let’s have some candy!” 
“Oh, yes,” smiled she with sweetest air, 
“That will be fine and dandy!” 


I left her sadly at her door, 
And questioned deep of fate 
How could I stand a lifetime more 
Of “dandy,” “fine,” and “great?” 
Winifred Ballard Blake 





A PARADOX 


HAVE the fairest, sweetest cheeks 
That ever you did see; 
A dimple on them hides and seeks, 
And pranketh merrily; 
And when my lips break into smiles 
The world seems fraught with mirth, 
And yet am I, despite these wiles, 
The homeliest man on earth! 


I have such eyes as poets sing— 
A soft and heavenly blue; 

They’d make you feel yourself a king 
If they were turned on you; 

They'd fill your soul with glowing rime, 
Your heart to song give birth—. 

And yet, with these, ’tis true that I’m 
The homeliest man on earth! 


I have a face so bright and gay— 
A fount of sweet sunshine; 

It seems a harbinger of day, 
In graciousness benign. 

It makes you feel that life’s all joy, 
That care hath suffered dearth— 
And yet I’ve been, both man and boy, 

The homeliest one on earth! 
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Explain? With pleasure. Glad am I 
This paradox to clear; 

To tell you with such beauty why 
My visage is so queer. 

These features that I’ve heralded 
In lines of little worth 

Came to me when my Prudence wed 
The homeliest man on earth! 


Blakeney Gray 


THE CITY IN SUMMER 


| oe rows of houses, closed and boarded 
o’er; 
The young grass springing up along the 
curb; 
And the soft padding of a gray cat’s paws, 
Tracking some lonely and unwary bird. 


The sprinkling-cart has flung a touch of 
cool, 

Clean water on the wider thoroughfare; 

And on the vagrant breeze its passing breath 

Comes like some spirit of the summer air. 


Wan children follow in the water’s wake, 
While in the parks long lines of weary 
men 
Sit stolidly awaiting God knows what— 


A silent monument of “ might have been.” 


The echoes answer to each horse’s hoofs; 
Deserted lies the erstwhile busy mart; 
Till the cool night wind, blowing from the 

west, 
Lays its soft hand upon the city’s heart. 
Grace Van Braam Gray 


METEMPSYCHOSIS 


A BUTTERELY and flower I saw to-day, 
So nearly mated in their shape and 
dye 
It seemed it was the flower that flew away 
And left the butterfly! 
Julian Durand 


A TRUE PHILOSOPHER 


| DO not‘care for pomp and pride; 
I do not care to put on side. 
I would not give a hill of beans 
To meet a pack of kings and queens. 
I wouldn’t give a cheap cigar 
To own the best-made motor-car ; 
And as for style, it ain’t my style 
To dress like Sunday all the while! 
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I would not give ten cents for wealth, 
For fear it might affect my health; 
And as for stones, it seems to me 

A good old rock down by the sea 

Is far more useful for my ways 

Than diamonds in summer days 

When breezes are the only thing 

That can the slightest comfort bring. 


I would not wear a swallertail 

If it would keep me out of jail; 

And as for beaver hats—well, I’d 
Mtch rather go and suicide! 

I wouidn’t go in politics 

For all the gol-derned bag of tricks; 
And as for seein’ this face of mine 
In print, that’s where I draw the line. 


I don’t care for a glorious name— 

I wouldn’t give a hoot for fame; 
And as for statues in the square, 

I don’t want mine put anywhere, 

But when upon my knees I pray 

I ask for three square meals a day, 
And, when I’ve paid tor that there feed, 
Four dollars more than what .I need! 


Wilberforce Jenkins 


LOVE, THE JAILER 


NE to Love cried: “Let me go, 
Cruel god of shaft and bow!” 
Freed, he was not happy so. 


Said another: “I will stay 
In your bonds content alway!” 
Soon he sighed: “Alack a day!” 


Then quoth Love amusedly— 

He had heard the phrase, you see 

“Sooth, what fools these mortals be!” 
Archibald Crombie 





BELINDA—AND OTHERS 


alah ne’er a lapse, and ne’er a lull, 


Upon my love I harp; 


Belinda’s brighter when she’s dull 


Than others when they’re sharp! 


Although you class me with the clowns, 


I still insist the while 


Belinda’s fairer when she frowns 


Than others when they smile! 


She is not perfect quite, of course, 

But none the less I find 

Belinda’s sweeter when she’s cross 

Than others when they’re kind! 
Harold Susman 
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HE little town of Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts, which has long been 
famous but didn’t know it, ‘will, 
on October 1 of the present year, call 
upon the whole world to witness its 
tardy recognition of its own distinction 
by dedicating a monument to the cause 
thereof, the Howe family. 

It was in harmony with the eternal fit- 
ness of things that a woman should have 
been the messenger through whom Spen- 
cer learned of its greatness ; for if it had 
not been for the invention of the sewing- 
machine by Elias Howe, Jr., womankind 
could never have had so many pretty 
things to wear—for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that there are not people 
enough in the world to sew them all by 
hand. And no woman could have been 
better qualified to urge the town’s claim 
to renown than the late Mrs. Nellie T. 
Bemis, who first suggested a monument 
to the Howes and set afoot the local 
movement that has carried out her idea. 

Mrs. Bemis—who unfortunately has 
hot lived to see the completion of what 
she undertook—bore the maiden name of 
Elias Howe’s mother, a name that has 
played rather a conspicuous part in the 
early history of the Bay State. In fact, 
the Howes appear to have inherited their 
inventive faculties from the maternal 
side of the house. Elias was_ three- 
fourths Bemis and one-fourth Howe, for 
both his mother and his father’s mother 
were Bemises. William and Tyler Howe, 
his uncles, who were also the originators 
of notable inventions, were half Bemis 
and half Howe. 

The Bemises were evidently a _ re- 
sourceful and ingenious lot. ‘There was 
Captain Edmund Bemis, for instance, 
who commanded a Massachusetts com- 
pany at the capture of Louisburg, in 
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1745. After the French had _surren- 
dered, it was found that they had spiked 
their guns. Up to that time it had been 
considered impossible to drill out a 
spiked cannon and render it fit for fur- 
ther service. But the commander of the 
American forces had particular need of 
those captured guns, and he offered a 
prize to any one who could find a way to 
restore them to usefulness. 

Captain Bemis suggested that if he 
were allowed plenty of wood, he thought 
he could do the trick. Having received 
permission to go ahead, the worthy 
Yankee captain built a roaring bonfire 
around and upon one of the guns. The 
heat expanded the metal so that it was 
a very simple matter, with a hammer and 
punch, to drive the spike through into 
the barrel, whence it could be easily ex- 
tracted. 

Another Bemis invented a machine for 
cutting shoe-pegs. Still others originated 
less important devices for various pur- 
poses. All this tends to show that the 
inventive habit was hereditary in the 
family from which the three famous 
Howes were descended. 

All three were born in an old house 
still standing opposite Howe’s Mills, in 
the southern outskirts of Spencer. The 
engraving on page 598 shows both the 
story-and-a-half structure, dating from 
the eighteenth century, in which William 
and Tyler Howe were born, and the more 
modern and slightly more pretentious 
addition in which Elias Howe first saw 
the light. 


WILLIAM HOWE AND THE TRUSS BRIDGE 


William, the eldest of the three, was 
the first to get a start on the high road 
to fortune. His invention came at the 


psychological moment to allow the de- 
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velopment of the railroad to proceed 
without delay. A light, cheap, and sub- 
stantial type of bridge had not yet been 
evolved, though it was sorely needed by 
the pioneer railway engineers of that day. 
William Howe, who was always on the 
lookout for ideas, was examining the 
structure of an old church in the neigh- 
boring town of Brookfield, when his 
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that he gave to the genius from Spencer 
the job of building the bridge. It was 
accomplished to the entire satisfaction of 
the captain and the railroad company. 
Two years later Howe secured a patent 
for the famous truss that bears his name ; 
and about the same time he secured a 
second and much more important con- 
tract—for a bridge across the Connecti- 
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attention was attracted to the truss sup- 
porting the roof. He did some hard 
thinking on that truss, then set out for 
Warren, Massachusetts, where the Boston 
and Albany Railroad was confronted 
with the problem of crossing a good- 
sized stream. 

Howe told Captain W. H. Swift, of 
the United States Engineer Corps, who 
was acting as chief engineer for the rail- 
road company, that he had a new idea in 
bridges. On being shown the plans, 
Captain Swift was so much impressed 
14 


cut River. For want of an office, of a 
drawing - table, and of paper, the in- 
ventor drew the plans for this bridge, 
the largest constructed in America up to 
the time, on the plaster walls of the 
Spencer tavern, where they remained 
until the inn was torn down, thirty-eight 
years ago. 

The completion of this triumph of en- 
gineering skill, in 1842, established Will- 
iam Howe’s fame. Thereafter he was be- 
sieged with offers of profitable contracts. 
His fame spread as far as Russia, and 
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THE OLD HOWE HOMESTEAD IN SPENCER, 
BORN 
ELIAS HOWE, JR., 


in 1845 he was induced to enter into an 
agreement to go there as superintend- 
ent structural work on the railroad 
between St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
When the time came for him to go, how- 
ever, he was so busy with important work 
nearer home that he arranged to send 
a substitute to Russia. His invention 
brought him a large fortune, though he 
did not live long to enjoy it, for he died 
in 1852. 


of 


TYLER HOWE AND THE SPRING BED 


The achievement for which Tyler 
Howe was remembered was of a more 
modest order, yet few, even of the great 
inventions, have been of such practical, 
every - day — or, rather, every - night — 
service to so many millions of people. 
He was well on in life before any success 
came to him, for at fifty, after joining 
in the first “ gold rush” to California, 
he failed to find the fortune he ex- 
pected, and turned homeward in disap- 
pointment. The cheapest way back to 
the East being by sea, Tyler Howe took 
ship at San Francisco; and, as_ the 
weather was rough, he was obliged to 
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keep to his bunk. This was so hard and 
uncomfortable that he sought to beguile 
the terrors of seasickness by devising a 
less back-breaking form of support. 
The solution was the first crude model 
of the modern spring bed. It was an ar- 
rangement of slats mounted on springs, 
for at the first attempt the inventor did 
not dare to depart too far from the old 
cord beds to which people were accus- 
tomed. But it was a vast improvement 
on anything that had been within the 
reach of any but the rich, and Mr. Howe 
was able to do a lucrative business from 
the time when he opened his factory. 


ELIAS HOWE AND THE SEWING-MACHINE 


The most famous member of the fam- 
ily, however, was Elias Howe, Jr., 
nephew of William and Tyler Howe, and 
inventor of the sewing-machine. Being 
one of eight children whom his father 
had to support on a small farm, young 
Elias was not favored with much of an 
education. Moreover, when he started 
in life on his own account by learning the 
trade of a machinist, he was further han- 
dicapped by a congenital lameness. 
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A chance remark by a patron of his 
employer gave him the idea that a for- 
tune was waiting for the man who could 
invent a machine that would sew. Howe 
had need of a fortune, for he had a wife 
and three children to support, and even 
when he could get work that was within 
his physical powers he could not earn 
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so exhausted that he could no longer hold 
a tool, he threw himself on his bed and 
fell asleep. He dreamed that a savage 
king had made him prisoner, and had 
condemned him to die in twenty-four 
hours if he did not finish his machine and 
make it sew. As he had begun to despair 
of producing a mechanical device that 



































ELIAS HOWE, JR., 


NEPHEW OF WILLIAM AND TYLER HOWE, 


AND 


FAMOUS AS THE INVENTOR OF THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 
SEWING-MACHINE 


more than a dollar and fifty cents a day. 
In 1843 he began to devote all his spare 
time to his project of a sewing-machine. 
His first ideas were based upon a study 
of the motion of his wife’s hand as she 
stitched at the work which she had been 
obliged to take in to eke out the family 
income. 

For a year he went without sufficient 
sleep in order to have more time for his 
experiments. One night, when he was 


would sew by imitating the motions of 
the human hand, he gave up hope and 
prepared to die. 

True to his word, the king sent a band 
of warriors to lead the prisoner out to. 
execution. Howe noticed that the war- 
riors carried spears pierced near the 
point. Instantly the solution of all his 
difficulties came to his mind. He begged 
so hard for time in which to finish the 
sewing-machine that he was awakened 
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by his own eloquence. It was four 
o’clock in the morning. Jumping out of 
bed, he hurried to his workshop. By 


nine o'clock a needle with an eye at the 
point—the only one that will work in a 
machine—had been modeled. After that 
the rest of his task was easy—at least, 
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and wire and crude in the extreme, would 
sew. It was fitted with a curved needle 
moving backward and forward on the arc 
of a circle, with the fabric to be sewn 
held vertically and carried along by the 
points on the side of a disk which re- 
volved slowly toward the needle. Its 
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so far as concerned the completion of 
the mechanism. 

Such, at any rate, is the traditional 
story of the invention of the sewing- 
machine, though the Howes and Bemises 
of to-day accept the dream part of it 
with strong mental reservations. 


THE TRIALS OF AN INVENTOR 


Elias Howe’s first model, completed in 
October, 1844, although made of wood 


MASSACHUSETTS, INVENTOR OF 
SPRING BED 


capacity was three hundred stitches a 
minute, as compared with an _ expert 
seamstress’s best pace of about thirty-five 
stitches a minute. Spencer proudly ex- 
hibits in its town museum a piece of 
cloth on which was sewn one of the first 
seams made by this historic_first machine. 

But to invent a sewing-machine, and 
to get people to sew with it, were two 
vastly different things, as Howe soon 
learned to his cost. He was desperately 
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poor, and he needed five hundred dollars 
to perfect his invention. A friend named 
George Fisher, who had inherited a little 
money, agreed to furnish the sum re- 
quired, and to board Elias and his family 
while the first machine was being con- 
structed, in return for a half interest in 
the expected proceeds. 

It was not until late in 1845 that Howe 
secured his patent. Men with money had 
plenty of fine words for the machine, 
but not a cent to invest in it. As a last 
resort, the inventor went to England, but 
he was equally unsuccessful there in his 
efforts to interest capital. He finally 
sold a machine and pawned his American 
patent, all for the sum of fifty pounds, 
and then he worked his passage home on 
an emigrant steamer. On reaching Spen- 
cer, he found his wife dying, and he was 
in such desperate straits that he had to 
borrow a suit of clothes in which to go 
to the funeral. 

Whether or not it is true, as the prov- 
erb has it, that the darkest hour is just 
before dawn, fortune now turned a 
smiling face on Howe. During his ab- 
sence in England, imitations of his 
sewing - machine had appeared, and the 
possibilities of the invention were be- 
ginning to be recognized. Financial 
backing came to him, and after many 
legal complications his rights were at 
length fully established. Royalties be- 
gan to flow in, reaching as high a figure 
as four thousand dollars a day. 

When the Civil War broke out, again 
true to his hereditary instincts, Howe en- 
listed as a private soldier. Fourteen of 
the Bemises had fought in the Revolu- 
tion, and eight were in the Federal army. 
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ELIAS HOWE’S FIRST SEWING-MACHINE 


Howe did not distinguish himself as a 
soldier, but he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his invention did much to 
help the government in keeping a million 
men in the field. Without the sewing- 
machine, it would not have been possible 
to provide an adequate supply of uni- 
forms, tents, haversacks, cartridge-boxes, 
shoes, blankets, sails, and so on. 

Like William Howe, his uncle, Elias 
did not live long to enjoy his great for- 
tune, for he died in 1867. In the last 
year of his life he received the gold 
medal and the cross of the Legion of 
Honor at the international exhibition 
held in Paris. 





RED AND BLACK 


Cianc! 


Open goes the furnace-door; 


A red glare flashes through the night; 
It shows two weird and swinging arms, 
A heaving shape in crimson light; 


Smooth muscles sliding up and down, 
Gleaming before that fiery hole, 

With sweat like blood on shining skin; 
A shovel grating harsh in coal; 


A red streak shooting in and out, 
A swinging head, a plunging back— 
The iron door shuts with a crash, 
And once more everything is black! 





Herman Marcus 

















A TALE WITH NO: MORAL 


BY MONTAGUE GLASS 


AUTHOR OF “FIRING MISS COHEN,” ETC. 


UDGE CROWLEY and I sat next 
to each other at Paillard’s and 
discussed the faces and characters 
of ‘those present,” as the Weekly 

Bugle would say. 

‘“‘D’ye. see who’s sitting over there?” 
he asked. 

At one of the center tables was a 
spare, stooping man, whose face had a 
curiously withered appearance. 

“Who is he?” said I. “Seems to 
me I’ve met him before.” 

“That’s Billy Wagner,” the judge 
replied. ‘‘ Notice those queer skin folds 
around his face and neck. That’s due 
to shrinkage. Eight months ago he 
weighed two hundred and twenty pounds 
—you may have noticed him in here last 
winter. Always had a little dark girl 
with him. Then he got typhoid pneu- 
monia, and after that his stomach went 
back on him.” 

“How about the little dark girl?” I 
asked. 

“Went back on him, too. 
hear about it?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, then,” said the judge, settling 
himself comfortably, “this man Wag- 
ner is the chief auditor in the finance 
department. Gets five thousand a year. 
His father, old Captain Charlie Wag- 
ner, left him a good roll—seventy-five 
thousand, I hear—and he’s got most of 
it yet. He’s a good, level-headed boy, 
too. 

“Now, about this little dark girl you 
were asking for. She worked down at 
the comptroller’s office — stenographer, 
or the like—and Billy takes her around 
a good deal. A shore dinner down at 


Want to 


Upmann’s was the last thing I heard 
about, and the doctor said that the bugs 
—the bacilli, you know—were in the 
At any rate, Billy was clean off 


clams. 
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his nut for six weeks. They gave him 
ice-baths and the like, and he was coming 
around all right when one day I dropped 
in to see him. 

““* Where is she?’ he asked. 

“*Who’s that?’ I said, pretending 
that I didn’t know what he meant. He 
mentioned her name, and I went on: 
‘Why, she was around here every day, 
but they wouldn’t let you see her.’ 

“*QO-ho!’ he said. 

“And I left him quite happy. Now, 
as a matter of fact, I’m here every night 
for dinner, and at least three times a 
week, during Billy’s sickness, she came 
in with a short, thin one with brown 
whiskers. His name is Ed Walsh, so 
I’m told, and he’s collector of arrears 
of street assessments.” You see, she just 
had to dine out and be in the excitement, 
and the last one on the job made the 
biggest hit with her. Well, this Walsh 
man only holds down two thousand a 
year, and you could have floored me with 
a playing-card when I heard, the very 
next day after I saw Billy at the hos- 
pital, that they were married — this 
Walsh fellow and the little dark girl, I 
mean. 

“The next day I went up to the hos- 
pital again. 

“*Can I see Mr. Wagner?’ I asked, 
he being in the private medical corridor 
—nice, big room. 

“No, you can’t,’ said the superin- 
tendent. 

“* Why not?’ 

““* You were the one that saw him yes- 
terday,’ he said. 

““* That’s me,’ I answered. 

“* And ten minutes after you left,’ 
said he, ‘his temperature shot up to a 
hundred and five and a half.’ 

“*Not by me,’ I said positively; and 
then I got it like a flash. I guess I turned 




















a little purple around the chops, for I 
saw the old boy smile. ‘Have you got 
last night’s Journal?’ I asked him. 

“They found it somewhere, and sure 
enough, on the third page, there was her 
picture and the whiskers of this Walsh 
fellow, side by side, with art-department 
cupids around, and, underneath, two 
sticks with the priest’s name, and so on. 
I had left that paper for him to read, 
mind you. ‘ 

“Well, I quit there at once, you bet. 
It was nip and tuck for Billy, but he 
had a good strong heart, and twenty-one 
weeks saw him leave that hospital pretty 
much as he looks now. Then his stomach 
went back on him, and Billy Wagner 
sank down from two hundred and twenty 
in June to one hundred and twenty in 
October. 

“T got the rest straight from the 
deputy himself over at the hall this 
morning. Billy went down-town the 
first of October and walked into his 
office. Louis Schultz, a detail cop, met 
him at the door. 

““* Looking for some one?’ he asked. 

“* Why, no, Louis,’ Billy said. 

““* See here,’ Louis came back, ‘ you 
got a pretty good nerve with yer, ain’t 
yer, springing this Louis business on 
me?’ 

“T don’t think Billy realized till that 
time how he’d fallen away, and he just 
dropped into his own chair and did the 
baby act. Well, he soon got himself to- 
gether and took out his keys. Then he 
opened his desk in front of the aston- 
ished Louis, pulled his fountain pen out 
of his pocket, and signed his name on a 
slip of paper. After this he took out a 
bundle of canceled checks from a pigeon- 
hole. 

“Compare them,’ he said to Louis, 
handing over the slip of paper and the 
checks, and it wasn’t until that moment 
that Louis fell. ‘Take me around the 
office, Louis, and introduce me to the 
boys.’ 

“But it wasn’t necessary. They all 
came flocking in, from the chief himself 
down to the youngest office-boy, and I 
have it straight that more than one of 
them ducked quick, and there was a good 
deal of nose-blowing around that office 
for the next hour. There was one man 
didn’t show up, though; and that one 
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was — you guessed it—this here Ed 
Walsh. 

“Well, Billy soon fell back into his 
old job, and got busy right away. He 
and his five’ assistants worked like 
Trojans to make up for lost time. They 
audited every bureau of their depart- 
ment, and only last Tuesday they reached 
the arrears of street assessments. This 
here Ed Walsh is the head of that bu- 
reau, and Tom Regan, a civil service 
guy, wife and four children, with a 
twelve-hundred-dollar job, is cashier. 

“They found everything all right 
until Billy himself examined the ledger. 
Now, I don’t know enough about book- 
keeping to give you the how of this thing, 
but, the way I get it, Billy found a short- 
age of three thousand dollars. He took 
the book at once to Ed Walsh. 

“* Mr. Walsh,’ he said, ‘how about 
this?’ 

“ Billy had never spoken to Walsh 
since he got back on the job, and it was 
only a matter of a fortnight before Billy 
got sick that Walsh had his appointment, 
so that Billy and he were pretty near 
strangers. It seems that Walsh was very 
strong with the organization, and when 
old George Grady died last spring—he 
had been chief of that bureau for years— 
why, they snapped up the job for Walsh. 

“Well, to go on with the story, Walsh 
grabbed the book from Billy and pre- 
tended to examine it carefully. 

“* That,’ he said finally, ‘is up to 
George Grady.’ 

““* And .George is dead,’ Billy added. 

“Walsh was pretty white above his 
whiskers, and he planted his feet hard 
on the floor to keep his knees still. 

“*Tt’s three thousand dollars,’ Billy 
said. 

“¢T don’t care what it is,’ Walsh burst 
out. ‘You’ve got nothing on me there. 
What are you trying to do—break me? 
I’m a married man—I suppose you know 
that — and,’ he concluded significantly, 
‘and I’ll soon be a family man, too!’ 

“ Billy turned on his heel and left the 
room. I’m not given to remarking on 


men’s actions, for I’m none too good my- 
self ; but if I could do what Billy did, I 
needn’t go near a church the rest of my 
days, and yet I’d feel sure of salvation 
at the end. Billy drew his check to the 
order of the collector of arrears of street 
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assessments for three thousand dollars, 
and had it certified. Before two o’clock 
he was in chinning with Tom Regan, the 
cashier. 

“* Tom,’ he said, ‘old George Grady 
died last April. Did he leave anything 
to his widow?’ 

“Tom looked up, surprised like. 

““* We.took up-a collection,’ he said, 
‘and I gave five dollars myself. He 
got a decent burial in Calvary, and there 
was fifty left for the widow. She’s liv- 
ing with her brother, the priest.’ 

“What did George do with his 
money?’ Billy asked. 

“* What did he do with it?’ says 
Regan. ‘ Why, he lived on the most of 
it, and the rest—well, George had a 
heart, and there’s many a poor boy in 
the Fourth Ward as owes and will never 
pay back.’ 

““Tom,’ Billy went on, ‘I’d_ take 
your word for anything, and you know 
it. Give this to me straight, in God’s 
name—was George on the level with the 
city’s money?’ 

““Mr. Wagner, believe me what I 
tell you as if this was the last word I 
ever spoke,’ says Tom. ‘ George would 
no more take a cent of the city’s money 
than he would commit murder.’ 

“«Then, Tom,’ Billy cries at last, 
flashing the certified check, ‘credit this 
on the cash-book and keep your mouth 
closed. I’ve charged it on the ledger.’ 

“ Billy went back to his desk, and at 
four o’clock Louis Schultz came up to 
him. 

“*Mr. Wagner,’ he said, ‘the chief 
wants you.’ 

“*The fool!’ Billy said to himself. 
‘He hasn’t seen that credit entry. I 
suppose he thought he’d beat me to it 
and brazen it out!’ 

“Well, Billy went up to the front 
office at once. 

“* Wagner,’ said the chief, ‘have you 
seen this book before?’ It was the 
street-assessment ledger. 

“*T certainly have,’ 
promptly. 

““* Walsh was down here a few min- 
utes ago. He told me that at ten o’clock 
this morning you discovered a defalca- 
tion of three thousand dollars in his 
bureau. There’s a rule of this depart- 
ment that a defalcation or a difference 


said Billy 
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must be reported. immediately to me— 
immediately, Wagner. It is now four 
o’clock.’ 

“ Billy smiled the old smile that used 
to spread. Now it only wrinkles. 

“*Tt’s all a mistake, chief,’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘There isn’t any defalca- 
tion.’ 

“* But, man, the book shows it,’ the 
chief cried. 

‘‘ Billy looked over his shoulder. 

“* Turn over the page,’ he said. 

“The chief did so, and on the credit 
side of the ledger appeared, in Billy’s 
handwriting, under that very day’s date: 


the 
all 


this!’ 
does _ it 


““Walsh doesn’t know 
chief exclaimed. ‘ What 
mean?’ 

“ Billy sat dowa opposite the old man, 
and looked him squarely in the eye. 

“* Chief,’ he said, ‘I want to ask you 
a few things, if you’ll allow me. Do 
you believe I’m on the level?’ 

“*T certainly do, Billy,’ the chief cried 
warmly. 

“* Do you think old Tom Regan would 
steal?’ Billy went on. ~ 

“* No, by ginger!’ said the chief. 

“* Now,’ Billy continued, ‘I’m going 
to tell you a few things. George Grady 
died a beggar, but he never took a cent 
of the city’s money, and that I’ll answer 
for with my life.’ 

“The chief raised a protesting hand. 
He knew George Grady for thirty years. 
Meanwhile Billy licked his lips. He had 
one thing more to say, and it stuck in his 
throat. 

““* Chief,’ he croaked at last, ‘ this man 
Walsh he married her.” The old comp- 
troller nodded. She had been his per- 
sonal stenographer, and he wasn’t exact- 
ly blind to how things were between her 
and Billy. ‘There’ll be a little one 
soon,’ Billy went on in a whisper, and— 
oh, my God, chief, let the matter rest! 
The three thousand has been made good. 
Chief,’ he gasped, ‘ I’m a sick man—I—’ 

“ But he got no further, and the chief 
caught him in his arms as he fell for- 
ward out of his chair.” 

Judge Crowley stopped and drained 
a glass of water. Then he blew his nose, 
and puffed violently at his cold, dead 
cigar. 
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“After that,” the judge went on, 
“ Billy was home for a day. It seemed 
to make his dyspepsia worse. Look at 
him now—toast and milk! He has no 
stomach at all, and the least exertion 
knocks him out. If it was me, l’d— 
I’d—well, you know, a little cyanid or a 
forty-four caliber.” 

I must have looked shocked, and there 
was a long silence. 

“ But Billy,” the judge said at last, 
“has a hold on life. 
Walsh, he has stolen once, and he’ll steal 


This—this fellow: 
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again. You mark my words, he’ll throw 
over wife and child some day to save his 
own dirty carcass. It never fails. And 
then—and then will come the reason for 
Billy’s living on. He doesn’t hope to 
have her—not he. Oh, he hasn’t told 
me, but I know it, man; I know it like 
I know myself. What he hopes to do, 
and what he will do, is to save her from 
this—this Walsh, and to keep her happy 
if he can—this little dark girl you were 
asking me about. Old Billy Wagner is 
one of God’s own gentlemen! ” 
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XXVI (Continued 


HE conviction that he could force 
Angela to be his wife, if he 
chose to keep her a prisoner, 

had taken possession of Giovanni sud- 


denly, when all his arguments had 
failed. It had come with irresistible 
strength. The simplicity of the plan had 
been axiomatic, its immediate execution 
had been in his power; and, while she 
was within the circle of his senses, his 
passion had been demental and over- 
whelming. He tried to excuse himself 
with that; men in such cases had done 
worse things by far; at least, Angela 
had been safe from violence. 

But his own words accused him; he 
had threatened her, he had talked of 
bringing infamy and public disgrace on 
the woman he loved, in order to force 
her to marry him; he had thought only 
of.that end, and not at all of the vile 
means; that took shape now, and looked 
ugly enough. He felt the blood surging 
to his sunburnt forehead for shame, per- 
haps for the first time in his life, and 
the sensation was a painfully humili- 
ating one. 


It made a deep impression on him 
when he realized it. Often enough he 
had said that honor was his god; and he 
had taken pleasure in proving that he 
who makes the rule of honor the law of 
his life must of necessity be a good man, 
incapable of any falsehood or meanness 
or cruelty, and therefore truthful, gen- 
erous, and kind; in other words, such a 
one must really be all that a good 
Christian aims at being. The religion 
of honor, Giovanni used to say, was of 
a higher nature than Christianity, since 
Christians might sin, repent, and be for- 
given again and again, to the biblical 
seventy times seven times; but a man 
who did one dishonorable deed in his 
whole life ceased to be a man of honor 
forever. Having that certainty before 
his eyes, how could he ever be in danger 
of a fall? 

But now he was ashamed, for he had 
fallen; he had forsaken his deity and his 
faith; the infamy he had threatened to 
bring on Angela had come back upon 
him and branded him. ; 

It was not because he had brought her 
to his lodging to talk with him alone, 
for he saw nothing dishonorable in that, 
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since he felt sure that no harm could 
come to her in consequence. ‘The dis- 
honor lay in having thought of the rest 
afterward, and in having been on the 
point of carrying out his threat. If he 
had kept her a prisoner only a few hours, 
the whole train of results would most 
probably have followed; if he had not 
let her go till the next day, they would 
have been inevitable and _irretrievable. 
Nothing could have saved Sister Gio- 
vanna then. 

As he saw the truth more and more 
clearly, shame turned into something 
more like horror, and as different from 
mere humiliation as remorse is from re- 
pentance. Thinking over what he had 
done, he attempted to put himself in 
Angela’s place, and to see, or guess, how 
he would behave if some stronger being 
tried to force him to choose between 


public ignominy and breaking a solemn 
oath. 

Moreover, he endeavored to imagine 
what the nun, as distinguished from the 
mere woman, must have felt when she 
found herself trapped in a man’s rooms 


and locked in. Even his unbelief in- 
stinctively placed Sister Giovanna higher 
in the scale of goodness than Angela 
Chiaromonte; he was an unbeliever, but 
not a scoffer, for somehow the rule of 
honor influenced him there, too. Nuns 
could really be saints, and were often 
holy women; and the fact that they were 
mistaken, in his opinion, only made their 
sacrifice more complete, since they were 
to receive no reward where they hoped 
for an eternal one; and he no longer 
doubted that Sister Giovanna was as 
truly good in every sense as any of them. 

What must she not have felt, less than 
an hour ago, when he had. entered the 
room, telling her roughly that she was 
in his power, beyond all reach of help? 
Yet he had cherished the illusion that he 
was an honorable man, who would never 
take cruel advantage of any woman; 
still less of an innocent girl—far less, 
still, of a nursing nun— whose dress 
alone would have protected her from 
insult among any men but criminals. 

In his self-contempt he hung his head 
as he sat alone by the table, half fancy- 
ing that if he raised his eyes he would 
see his own image accusing him. Sister 
Giovanna herself would have been sur- 
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prised if she could have known how 
complete her victory had been. His god 
had forsaken him in his great need ; and, 
though he could not believe in hers, he 
was asking himself what inward strength 
that must be which could make a woman 
in extremest danger so gentle and yet so 
strong—so quick to righteous anger, and 
yet so ready to forgive what he could 
never pardon in himself? 


XXVII 


SISTER GIOVANNA’S nerves were good. 
The modern trained nurse is a machine, 
and a wonderfully good one. When she 
is exceptionally endowed for her work, 
she is quite beyond praise. 

People who still fancy that Rome is 
a medieval town, several centuries be- 
hind other great capitals in the applica- 
tion of useful discoveries and scientific 
systems, would be surprised if they knew 
the truth and could see what is done 
there—not as an exception, but as the 
general rule. The common English 
and American belief that Roman nuns 
nurse the sick chiefly by prayer and the 
precepts of the school of Salerno is old- 
fashioned nonsense; the Pope’s own au- 
thority requires that they should attend 
an extremely modern training - school 
where they receive a long course of in- 
struction, probably as good as any in 
the world, from eminent surgeons and 
physicians. 

One of the first results of proper 
training in anything is an increased 
steadiness of the nerves, which quite 
naturally brings with it the ability to 
bear a long strain better than ordinary 
persons can, and a certain habitual cool- 
ness that is like an armor against sur- 
prises of all kinds. One reason why 
Anglo-Saxons are generally cooler than 
people of other nations is that they are 
usually in better physical condition than 
ordinary men. 

A digression is always a liberty which 
the story-teller takes with his readers, 
and those of us have the fewest readers 
who make the most digressions; hence 
the little old-fashioned civility of apolo- 
gizing for them. The one I have just 
made seemed necessary to explain why 
Sister Giovanna was able to go to her 
patient directly. from Severi’s rooms, 
and to take up her work with as much 
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quiet efficiency as if nothing unusual had 
happened. 

She had found the portress in consid- 
erable perturbation, for the right car- 
riage had just arrived, a quarter of an 
hour late instead of half an hour too 
soon. Sister Giovanna said that there 
had been a mistake, that she had been 
taken to the wrong house, that the first 
carriage should not have come to the 
hospital of the White Nuns at all, and 
that she had been kept waiting some time 
before being brought back. All this 
was strictly true, and without further 
words she drove away to the Villino 
Barini, the brougham Severi had _ hired 
having already disappeared. 

As he had foreseen, it was impossible 
that any one should suspect what had 
happened, for the nun was above sus- 
picion, and when his carriage had once 
left the convent-door no one would ever 
trace the sham coachman and footman 
in order to question them. In that di- 
rection, therefore, there was nothing to 
fear. The authority of an Italian offi- 


cer over his orderly is great, and his 
power of making the conscript’s life 
singularly easy or perfectly unbearable 


is greater. Even Sister Giovanna knew 
that, and she felt no anxiety about the 
future. 

Her mind was the more free to serve 
her conscience in examining her own con- 
duct. It was not her right to analyze 
Giovanni’s, however; he had made the 
circumstances in which she had _ been 
placed against her will, and the only 
question was, whether she had done 
right in a position she could neither have 
foreseen, so as to avoid it, nor have es- 
caped from when once caught in it. 

Examinations of conscience are tedious 
to every one except the subject of them, 
who generally finds them disagreeable, 
and sometimes positively painful. Sister 
Giovanna was honest with herself, and 
was broad-minded enough to be fair. 
Her memory had always been very good, 
and she could recall nearly every word 
of the long interview. She accused her- 
self of having been weak twice—namely, 
when she had admitted that she was 
tempted, and when she had raised the 
revolver and Giovanni had thrown him- 
self against it. The danger had been 
great at that moment, she knew, for she 
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had felt that her mind was losing its 
balance. But she had not wished to 
kill him, even for a moment, though a 
terrifying conviction that her finger was 
going to pull the trigger in spite of her 
had taken away her breath. 

Looking back, she thought it must 
have been the sensation some people have 
at the edge of a precipice, when they 
feel an insane impulse to jump off, 
without having the slightest wish to des- 
troy themselves. If a man affected in 
this way should lose his head and leap to 
destruction, his act would assuredly not 
be suicide. The nun knew it very well, 
and she was equally sure that if she had 
been startled into pulling the trigger, 
and had killed the man she had loved so 
well, it would not have been homicide, 
whatever the law might have called it; 
but the consequences would have been 
frightful, and the danger had been real. 

She could be thankful for her good 
nerves, since nothing had happened— 
that was all. Where she had done 
wrong had been in taking up the weap- 
on, great as the provocation to self-de- 
fense had been. 

Morally speaking, and apart from the 
possible fatal result, her main fault lay 
in having confessed to Giovanni that 
she was really tempted to ask release 
from her vows. Now that he was not 
near, no such temptation assailed her, 
but there had been a time when to re- 
sist it had seemed the’ greatest sacrifice 
that any human being could make. She 
could only draw one conclusion from 
this fact, but it was a grave one. In 
spite of her past life, her vows, and her 
heartfelt faith, she was not free from 
material and earthly passion. 

Innocence is one thing, ignorance is 
another, and a trained nurse of twenty- 
five cannot and should not be as ignorant 
as a child, whether she be a nun or 
a lay woman. Sister Giovanna knew 
what she had felt; it had been the thrill 
of an awakened sense, not the vibration 
of a heartfelt sympathy; it belonged 
neither to the immortal spirit nor to the 
kingdom of the mind, but to the dying 
body. 

Temptation is not sin, but it is wrong 
to expose oneself to it willingly, except 
for a purpose so high as to justify the 
risk. Sister Giovanna quietly resolved 
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that she would never see Severi again, 
and she judged that the surest way of 
abiding by her resolution was to join 
the mission to the Far East and leave 
Italy for ever. Having already thought 
of taking the step merely in order to get 
away from the possibility of hating a 
person who had wronged her and robbed 
her, it seemed indeed her duty to take 
it now for this much stronger reason. 
Since she could still be weak, her first 
and greatest duty was to put herself be- 
yond the reach of weakening influences. 
Giovanni would not leave Rome while 
she stayed there, that was certain; there 
was no alternative but to go away her- 
self, for a man capable of such a daring 
and lawless deed as carrying her off 
from the door of the convent, under the 
very eyes of the portress, might do any- 
thing. Indeed, he might even follow 
her to Rangoon; but she must risk that, 
or bury herself in a cloister, which she 
would not do if she could help it. 

While she was nursing the new case to 
which she had been called, her resolu- 
tion became irrevocable. When the pa- 
tient finally recovered she returned to 
the convent, and it was not till she had 
been doing ordinary work in the hospital 
during several days that she asked to see 
the mother superior alone. 

Captain Ugo Severi had gone back to 
his rooms, nothing more had been heard 
of Giovanni, and the mother was in- 
clined to believe that his meeting with 
Sister Giovanna had been final, and 
that he would make no further attempt 
to see her. But the nun herself thought 
otherwise. 

She sat where she always did when 
she came to the mother superior’s room, 
on a straight-backed chair between the 
corner of the table and the wall, and 
she told her story without once faltering 
or hesitating, though without once look- 
ing up, from the moment when she had 
got into the wrong carriage till she had 
at last reached the Villino Barini in 
safety. Though it was late in the af- 
ternoon and the light was falling, the 
mother shaded her eyes with one hand 
while she listened. 

There was neither rule nor tradition 
under which Sister Giovanna could have 
felt it her duty to tell her superior what 
had happened, and she had _ necessarily 
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been the only judge of what her con- 
fessor should know of the matter. Even 
now, if she had burst into floods of tears 
or shown any other signs of being on 
the verge of a nervous crisis, the elder 
woman would probably have stopped her 
and told her not to make confidences that 
concerned another person until she was 
calmer. But she evidently had full con- 
trol of her words and outward bearing, 
and the mother listened in silence. 

Then the young nun expounded the 
conclusion to which she believed herself 
forced. She must leave a country in 
which Giovanni might at any moment 
make another meeting inevitable, and the 
safest refuge was the Rangoon Leper 
Asylum. She formally asked to be al- 
lowed to join the mission. 

The mother superior’s nervous little 
hand contracted spasmodically upon her 
eyes, and then joined its fellow on her 
knee. She sat quite still for a few 
seconds, looking toward the window; 
the evening glow was beginning to fill 
the garden and the cloisters with purple 
and gold, and a faint reflection came up 
to her suffering face. 

“Tt kills me to let you go,” she said 
at last, just above a whisper. 

The words and the tone took Sister 
Giovanna by surprise, though she had 
lately understood that the mother su- 
perior’s affection for her was much 
stronger than she would formerly have 
believed possible. It was something 
more than the sincere friendship which 
a middle-aged woman might feel for one 
much younger, and it was certainly not 
founded on the fact that the latter was 
an exceptionally gifted nurse, whose 
presence and activity were of the high- 
est importance to the hospital. Neither 
friendship nor admiration for a fellow 
worker could explain an emotion of 
such tragic depth and strength that it 
seemed almost too human in a woman 
otherwise quite above and beyond ordi- 
nary humanity. 

Sister Giovanna could find nothing to 
say, and waited in silence. 

“T did not know that one could feel 
such pain,” said Mother Veronica, look- 
ing steadily out of the window; but her 
voice was little more than a breath. 

The sister could not understand; but 
in the midst of her own great trouble, 




















the sight of a suffering as great as her 
own, and borne on account of her, moved 
her deeply. 

All at once the mother superior swayed 
to one side on her chair, as if she were 
fainting, and she might have fallen if 
the nun had not darted forward to hold 
her upright; but at the touch, she 
straightened herself with an effort and 
gently pushed the young sister away 
from her. 

“Tf it is for me that you are in such 
pain, mother,” said Sister Giovanna 
gently, ‘“‘I cannot thank you enough for 
being so sorry. But I do not deserve 
that you should care so much—indeed I 
do not!” 

“Tf I could give my life for yours, 
it would still be too little!” 

“You are giving your life for many,” 
Sister Giovanna answered gently. ‘‘ That 
is better.” 

“No. It is not better, but it is the 
best I can do. You do not understand.” 

“How can I? But I am grateful—” 

“You owe me nothing,” the mother 
superior answered with sudden energy, 
“but I owe you everything. You have 
given me the happiest hours of my life. 
But it was too much. God sent you to 
me, and God is taking you away from 
me—God’s will be done!” 

Sister Giovanna felt that she was 
near something very strange ‘and great 
which she might not be able to compre- 
hend if it were shown clearly, and 
which almost frightened her by _ its 
mysterious veiled presence. The evening 
light penetrated Mother Veronica’s 
translucid features, as if they were carved 
out of alabaster, and the hues that lin- 
gered in them might have been reflected 
from heaven; her upturned eyes, that 
sometimes looked so small and piercing, 
were wide and sorrowful now. The 
young sister saw, but guessed nothing 
of the truth. 

“The happiest hours in your life!” 
She repeated the words with wonder. 

“Yes,” said the elder woman slowly, 
“the happiest by far! Since you have 
been here, you have never given me one 
bad moment, by word or deed, excepting 
by the pain you yourself have had to 
bear. If you go away, and if I should 
not live long, remember what I have told 
you, for if you have some affection for 
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me, it will comfort you to think that 
you have made me very, very happy for 
five long years.” 

“T am glad, though I have done noth- 
ing but my duty, and barely that. I 
cannot see how I deserve such praise, 
but if I have satisfied you, I am most 
glad. You have been a mother to me.” 

Slowly the transfigured face turned 
to her at last, full of radiance. 

“Do you mean it just as you say it, 
my dear?” 

“Indeed, indeed I do!” Sister Gio- 
vanna answered, wondering more and 
more, but in true earnest. 

The dark eyes gazed on her steadily 
for a long time, with an expression she 
had never seen in human eyes before. 
Then the truth came, soft and low. 

“T am your mother.” 

“You are a mother to us all,” 
young sister answered. 

“T am your mother, dear; your own 
mother that bore you — you, my only 
child. Do you understand?” 


XXVIII 


SISTER GIOVANNA’S eyes opened wide 
in amazement, but there was a forelight- 
ening of joy in her face. 

“You?” she cried. “ But I knew my 
mother—my father—” 

“No. She whom you called your 
mother was my elder sister. I ran away 
with the man I loved, because he was 
a Protestant and poor, and my parents 
would not allow the marriage. We were 
married in his church, but my family 
would have nothing more to do with 
me. I was an outcast for them, dis- 
graced, never to be mentioned. Your 
own father died of typhoid fever a few 
days before you were born. I was ill 
a long time, ill and poor, almost starv- 
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ing. I wrote to my sister, imploring 
help. She and her husband bargained 
with me. They agreed to make a long 


journey and bring you back as their 
child. They promised that you should 
be splendidly provided for; you would 
be an heiress, all that my brother-in-law 
could legally dispose of should go to- 
you; but I was to disappear forever and 
never let the truth be known. What 
could I do? You were two months old 
and I was penniless. I let them take 
you, and I became a nursing sister. It 
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was like tearing off a limb, but I let 
you go to the glorious future that was 
before you. At least, you would have 
all the world held to make up for my 
love, and I kmew they would be kind to 
you. They were ashamed of me, that 
was all. They said that I was not mar- 
ried! You know how rigid they were, 
with their traditions and prejudices! 
That is my story. I have kept my word, 
and their secret, until to-day.” 

Sister Giovanna listened with wide 
eyes and parted lips, for the world in 
which she had lived during more than 
five and twenty years was wrenched 
from its path and sent whirling into 
space at a tangent she could not follow. 
There was nothing firm under her feet, 
she had nothing substantial left, not 
even the name she had once called her 
own. 

It had all been unreal. The dead 
Knight of Malta lying in state in the 
great palace had not been her father; 
the delicate woman with the ascetic face, 
who had died when she had been a little 
child, had not been her mother ; they had 
never registered her birth at the munici- 


pality because she had not been their 
child and had not even been born in 
Rome; they had not taken the proper 
legal steps to adopt her and make her 
their heir, because they had been ashamed 


of her own mother. And her own moth- 
er was before her, Mother Veronica, the 
superior of the convent in which she had 
taken refuge because they had left her 
a destitute, nameless, penniless waif, af- 
ter promising to make her their daughter 
in the eyes of the law. 

She knew that without certificate of 
birth a girl could not easily be legally 
married in Italy. If the prince had 
lived, and she had been about to marry, 
what would he have done about that? 
But he was gone, and she would not 
ask herself such a question, for the an- 
swer seemed to be that he would have 
done something dishonest rather than 
admit the truth. 

A deep resentment sprang up in her 
against the dead man and woman who 
had not honorably kept their solemn 
promise to her mother, and her aunt’s 
lawless act and hatred of her sank into 
insignificance beside their sin of omis- 
sion. If the princess’s confession during 
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her illness had not been altogether the 
invention of a fevered brain, and if there 
had really been a will, it had been worth- 
less, and its destruction had not robbed 
Angela of a farthing. She and her 
mother had been cheated and their lives 
made desolate by those other two. She 
must not think of it, lest she should hate 
the dead, as she had dreaded to hate the 
living. . 

All this had flashed upon her mind in 
one of those quick visions of the truth 
by which we sometimes become aware of 
many closely connected facts simulta- 
neously, without taking account of each. 
After the mother superior had ceased 
speaking the silence lasted only a few 
seconds, but it seemed long to her now 
that she had told her secret and was 
waiting to be answered. Would her 
daughter forgive her? 

The young nun’s face expressed noth- 
ing that she felt at that moment ; for the 
staring eyes and parted lips remained 
mechanically fixed in a look of blind 
surprise long after her thoughts were 
on the wing; and her thoughts flew far, 
but their wide- circling flight brought 
them back, like swallows, as swiftly as 
they had flown away. ‘Then her heart 
spoke, and in another moment she was 
at her mother’s knee, like a child, with 
a little natural cry that had never passed 
her lips before. 

For a breathing - space both guessed 
what heaven might hold of rest, refresh- 
ment, and peace, and the march of tragic 
fate was stayed while mother and daugh- 
ter communed together, and dreamed of 
never parting on earth but to meet in 
heaven, of keeping their sweet secret 
from all the world as something sacred 
for themselves, of working side by side, 
in one life, one love, one faith, one hope, 
of facing all earthly trouble together, 
and of fighting every battle of the spirit 
hand in hand. 

Two could bear what one could not. 
Sister Giovanna felt that fresh strength 
was given her, and the long-tried elder 
woman was conscious that her will to 
do good was renewed and doubled and 
trebled, so that it could accomplish twice 
and three times as much as before. Her 
daughter would not leave her now, to be 
a martyr in the East, as the only escape 
from herself and from the man who 











loved her too daringly. Why should she 
go? If she still felt that she must leave 
Rome for a time, she could go to one 
of the order’s houses far away, but not 
to the East—the deadly East! Heaven 
did not love useless suffering ; the church 
condemned all self-sacrifice that was 
not meet, right, and reasonable. In due 
time she would come back, when all dan- 
ger was over, when Giovanni had lived 
through the first days of surprise, disap- 
pointment, and passion. 

The sunset glow had faded and twi- 
light was coming on when the two went 
down the steps and crossed the clois- 
tered garden to the chapel, for it was 
the hour for vespers. They walked as 
usual, with an even, noiseless tread, the 
young nun on the left of her superior 
and keeping step with her, but not quite 
close to her, for that would not have 
been respectful; yet each felt as if the 
other’s hand were in hers and their 
hearts were beating gently with the same 
loving thought. Peace had come upon 
them, and they felt that it would be 
lasting. ° 

At the chapel-door they separated. 
The mother superior passed to her high- 
backed, carved seat at the end, the three 
aged nuns who had survived from other 
times sat next to her in the order of their 
years, and Sister Giovanna took her ap- 
pointed place much farther down. A 
number of seats were empty, belonging 
to those nurses who were attending pri- 
vate cases. 

Cloistered nuns spend many hours of 
the day and night in chapel, but the 
working orders use short offices and have 
much latitude as.to the hours at which 
their services are held. Except on Sun- 
days and at daily mass, no priest off- 
ciates; the mother superior or mother 
prioress leads with her side of the choir, 
the subprioress, or the mistress of the 
novices, or whoever is second in author- 
ity, responds with the other nuns. The 
office of St. Dominic for vespers practi- 
cally consists of one short psalm, a very 
diminutive lesson, one hymn, and the 
beautiful canticle, “ My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord;” then follows a little 
prayer and the short responsory, and all 
is over. The whole service does not last 


ten minutes. 
The women’s voices answered one an- 
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other peacefully, and then rose together, 
in the quaint old melody of the hymn, 
the sweet notes of the younger ones car- 
ried high on the stronger tones of the 
elder sisters, while the three old nuns 
droned on in a sort of patient, nasal, 
half -mannish counter-tenor, scarcely 
pronouncing the words they sang, but 
making an accompaniment that was not 
wholly unpleasing. 

Two versicles of responsory next, and 
then the mother superior began to intone 
the “ Magnificat,” and Sister Giovanna 
took up the grand plain-chant with the 
others. In spite of her deep trouble, the 
words had never meant to her what they 
meant now, and she felt her world lifted 
up from earth to the gates of peace. 

But she was not to reach the end of 
the wonderful song that day. 

“And His mercy is on them that fear 
Him, from generation to generation,” the 
nuns sang. 

With a crash, as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen at their feet in the choir, the 
great unforeseen once more flashed from 
its hiding-place and hurled itself. into 
their midst. 

The chapel rocked to and fro twice 
with a horrible noise of loosened mason- 
ry grinding on itself. The panes of the 
high windows fell in three separate show- 
ers, and were smashed to thousands of 
splinters on the stone floor. The lights 
went out. The sacred ornaments on the 
altar toppled and fell upon one another. 
The twilight that glimmered through the 
broken windows alone overcame the 
darkness in the wrecked church. The 
destruction was sudden, violent, and 
quick. In less than fifteen seconds from 
the first shock, perfect stillness reigned 
again. 

The sisters, in their first terror, caught 
at one another instinctively, or grasped 
the woodwork with convulsed hands. 
One or two novices had screamed out- 
right; but most of them uttered an 
ejaculatory prayer, more than half un- 
conscious. The mother superior was 
standing upright and motionless in her 
place. 

“Ts any one hurt?” she asked stead- 
ily, and looking around the semicircle in 
the gloom. 

No answer came to her question. 

“Tf any one of you was struck by 
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anything,” she said again, “let her 
speak.” 


No one had been hurt, for the small 
choir was under the apse of the chapel, 
and there were no windows there. 

“Let us go to the hospital at once,” 
she said. ‘‘ The patients will need us.” 

Her calm imposed itself upon the 
young novices and one or two of the 
more nervous sisters; the others were 
brave women and had only been badly 
startled and shaken, for which no one 
could blame them. They filed out, two 
and two, by the side door of the choir, 
Mother Veronica coming last. From 
the cloister they could see that the big 
glass door of the reception-hall was 
smashed, and that the windows over- 
head on that side were also broken. Sin- 
gularly enough, not one of those on the 
other side was injured. 

All had felt the certainty that a dyna- 
mite bomb had been exploded somewhere 
in the building with the intention of 
blowing up the hospital. 

As they fell out of their ranks and 
scattered in twos and threes, hastening 
to the different parts of the establish- 
ment where each did her accustomed 
work, Sister Giovanna naturally found 
herself beside the mother superior. As 
one of the supervising nurses, she was, 
of course, needed in the hospital itself 
with her superior. 

“What do you think it was, mother?” 
she asked in a low tone. 

“ Nothing but a bomb 
done such damage—”’ 

She was still speaking, when a lay sis- 
ter rushed out of the door they were 
about to enter, with a broom in her hand, 
which she had evidently forgotten to 
put down. 

“The powder - magazine at Monte- 
verde! ”’ she cried excitedly. ‘‘I saw it 
from the window! It was like fireworks! 
It has blown up with everybody in it, I 
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am sure: 


could have 


XXIX 
Tue lay sister was right. The great 
powder - magazine at Monteverde had 


been blown up, but by what hands no 
one has ever surely known. The destruc- 


tion was sudden, complete, tremendous, 
fer a large quantity of dynamite had 
been stored in the deep vaults. 


To-day, 
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a great hollow in the side of the hill, 
near the road, marks the spot where the 
buildings stood. Many stories have been 
told of the catastrophe; many tales have 
been repeated about suspicious charac- 
ters who had been seen in the neigh- 
borhood before the fatal event, and for 
some of these there is fairly good 
authority. 

All those who were in the city when 
the explosion took place—and I myself 
was in Rome at the time—will remem- 
ber how every one was at first convinced 
that his own house had been struck by 
lightning or suddenly shaken to its foun- 
dations. Every one will remember, too, 
the long and ringing shower of broken 
glass that followed instantly upon the 
terrific report. Every window looking 
westward was broken at once, except 
some few on the lower stories of houses 
protected by buildings opposite. 

Giovanni Severi was in the main build- 
ing over the vaults a short time before 
the catastrophe, having just finished a 
special inspection which had occupied 
most of the afternoon. fie was moving 
to leave the place when an unfamiliar 
sound caught his ears—a noise muffled 
yet sharp, like that of the discharge of 
musketry heard through a thick wall. 
The junior officers and the corporal who 
were with him heard it, too, but did not 
understand its meaning. Giovanni, how- 
ever, instantly remembered the story told 
by one of the survivors from a terrible 
explosion of ammunition near Naples 
many years previously. ‘ 

That muffled sound of quick firing 
came from metallic cartridges explo- 
ding within the cases that held them. 
Each case would burst and set fire to 
others beside it. Like the spark that 
runs along a fuse, the train of boxes 
would blow up in quick succession till 
the large stores of gunpowder were fired, 
and then a mass of dynamite beyond. 
There were divisions in the vaults, there 
were doors, there were walls, but Gio- 
vanni well knew that no such barriers 
would avail for more than a _ few 
minutes. 

Without raising his voice, he led his 
companions to the open door, speaking 
as he went. 

“The magazine will blow up in two 
or three minutes at the outside,” he said. 

















“Send the men running in all directions, 
and go yourselves, to warn the people in 
the cottages near by to get out of doors 
at once. It will be like an earthquake ; 
every house within five hundred yards 
will be shaken down. Now run! Run 
for your lives and to save the lives of 


others! Call out the men as you pass 
the gates.” 
The three darted away across the 


open space that lay between the central 
building and the guard-house. Gio- 
vanni ran, too, but not away from the 
danger. There were sentries stationed 
at intervals all round the outer wall, as 
round the walls of a prison, and they 
would have little chance of life if they 
remained at their posts. Giovanni ran 
like a deer, but even so he lost many 
seconds in giving his orders to each 
sentinel, to run straight for the open 
fields, to the nearest cottages, and to give 
warning. 

The astonished sentinels obeyed in- 
stantly, and Giovanni ran on. He 
reached the very last just too late; at 
that moment the thunder of the explo- 
sion rent the air. He felt the earth 
rock and was thrown violently to the 
ground; then something struck his right 
arm and shoulder, pinning him down; 
he closed his eyes and was beyond hear- 
ing or feeling. 

Within three-quarters of an hour the 
road to Monteverde was thronged with 
vehicles of all sorts, and with crowds of 
people on foot. The nature of the dis- 
aster had been understood at once by 
the soldiery, and the explanation had 
spread among the people, rousing that 
strange mixture of curiosity and horror 
that draws the common throng to the 
scene of every accident or crime. But 
almost before the rest, and among the 
very first, the king was on the spot 
with half a dozen superior officers, and 
in the briefest possible time the search 
for dead and wounded began. The story 
of Giovanni’s splendid presence of mind 
and heroic courage ran from mouth to 
mouth. The junior officers and the men 
whom he had sent in all directions came 
in and reported themselves to the officer 
who had taken charge of everything for 
the time being. Only one man was 


missing—only one man besides Giovanni 
himself. 


A few casualties among the 
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peasants were reported, but not a life 
had been lost and hardly a bone was 
broken. Giovanni, however, had appar- 
ently been killed, and so had one of his 
soldiers. 

With the confidence of men who un- 
derstood that the magazine must have 
been so entirely destroyed at once as to 
annihilate all further danger in an in- 
stant, the searchers went up to the ruin 
of the outer wall and peered into the 
great dusty pit out of which the founda- 
tions of the magazine had been hurled 
hundreds of feet into the air. Some- 
thing of the outline of the enclosure 
could still be traced, and the sentinels 
whom Giovanni had warned from their 
post had already told their story. They 
found, too, that the missing soldier had 
been one of the sentries, and the infer- 
ence was clear—their commanding officer 
had been killed before he had reached 
the last post. 

For a long time they searched in 
vain. Great masses of masonry had shot 
through the outer wall, and had rolled 
on or been stopped by the inequalities of 
the ground. Most of the wall itself was 
fallen, and its direction could only be 
traced by a heap of ruins. 

Twilight had turned to darkness, and 
the search grew more and more difficult 
as a fine rain began to fall. Below, the 
multitude was already ebbing back to 
Rome; it was dark, it was wet, hardly 
any one had been hurt, and there was 
nothing to see. The best thing to be 
done was to go home. 

It was late when a squad of four artil- 
lerymen heard a low moan that came 
from under a heap of stones close by 
them. In an instant they were at work 
with the pickaxes and spades they had 
borrowed from the peasants’ houses, 
foreseeing what their work would be. 
From time to time they paused a mo- 
ment and listened. Before long they 
recognized their comrade’s voice. 

“Easy, brothers! Don’t crack my 
skull with your pickaxes, for Heaven’s 
sake!” 

“Ts the captain there?” asked one of. 
the men. 

“ Dead,” answered the prisoner. ‘‘ He 
was warning me when we were knocked 
down together. Make haste, but for 
goodness’ sake be careful! ” 
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They were trained men and they did 
their work quickly and well. The heavy 
and irregular mass of masonry that had 
pinned Giovanni to the ground by his 
arm had helped to make a sort of shel- 
ter, across which a piece of the outer 
wall had fallen without breaking, fol- 
lowed by a mass of rubbish. By what 
seemed almost a miracle to the soldiers, 
their companion was entirely unhurt, 
and no part, of the officer’s body had 
been touched, except the arm that lay 
crushed beneath the stones. 

They cleared away the rubbish and 
looked at him as he lay on his back, pale 
and motionless, under the light of their 
lanterns. They knew what he had done 
now; they understood that of them all 
he was the hero. One of the men took 
off his cap reverently, and immediately 
the others followed his example, and so 
they all stood for a few moments look- 
ing at him in silence and in deference 
to his brave deeds. ‘Then they set to 
work in silence to move the heavy block 
of broken masonry that had felled him, 
and their comrade helped them, though 
he was stiff and bruised and dazed from 
the terrific shock. 

As the mass yielded at last before 
their strength and rolled away, one of 
the men uttered a cry. 

“ He is alive!” he exclaimed. 
moved his head!” 

Before he had finished speaking, the 
man was on his knees beside Giovanni, 
tearing open his tunic and his shirt to 
listen for the beating of his heart. It 
was faint but audible. Giovanni Severi 
was not dead yet, and a few moments 
later his artillerymen were carrying him 
down the hill toward the road, his in- 
jured arm swinging like a rag at his 
side. 

They did not wait for orders; there 
were a number of carriages still in the 
road, and the men had no idea where 
their superiors might be. Their first 
thought was to get Giovanni conveyed 
to a hospital as soon as possible. 

“We must take him to the White Sis- 
ters,” said the eldest of them. “ That 
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is where his brother was so long.” 

The others assented readily enough ; 
and finding an empty cab in the road, 
they lifted the wounded officer into it 
and pulled up the hood against the rain, 
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while two of them crept in under it, 
telling the cabman where to go. 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
the cab stopped before the hospital of 
the White Sisters. When the portress 
opened the door, the two artillerymen 
explained what had happened, and 
begged that their officer might be taken 
in at once; and, moreover, that the port- 
ress would kindly get some money with 
which to pay the cabman, as they could 
only raise seven sous between them. 

The mother superior had supposed 
that there would be many wounded, and 
had directed that the orderlies should 
be ready at the door with stretchers, al- 
though the convent hospital did not 
receive accident cases or casualties ex- 
cept in circumstances of extreme emer- 
gency. The hospital of the Consola- 
zione, close to the Roman Forum, was 
the proper place for these, but it was 
very much farther, and the White Sisters 
were so well known in all Trastevere 
that they were sometimes called upon, 
even in the middle of the night, to take 
in a wounded man who could not have 
lived to reach the great hospital beyond 
the ‘Tiber. 

Under the brilliant electric light in 
the main hall, the.mother superior recog- 
nized Giovanni’s unconscious face; his 
crushed arm, hanging down like a doll’s, 
and his torn and soiled uniform, told the 
rest. He was taken at once to the room 
his brother had occupied so long. The 
mother superior herself helped the sur- 
geon and another sister to do all that 
could be done then. 

Sister Giovanna knew nothing of his 
coming, for she was in the wards, where 
there was much to be done. The patients 
who had fever had been severely affected 
by the terrible explosion; and most of 
them were more or less delirious and 
had to be quieted. In the windows that 
look westward every pane of glass was 
broken, though the outer shutters had 
been closed at sunset, a few minutes 
before the catastrophe. There were 
heaps of broken glass to be cleared away, 
and the patients whose beds were now 
exposed to drafts were moved. 

Sister Giovanna, who was not the 
supervising nurse, worked quietly and 
efficiently with the others, carrying out 
all directions as they were given; but 























her heart misgave her, and when one 
of the nuns came in and said in a low 
voice that an officer from Monteverde 
had been brought in with his arm badly 
crushed, she steadied herself a moment 
by the foot of an iron bedstead. In the 
shaded light of the ward no one noticed 
her agonized face. 

Presently she was able to ask where 
the officer was, and the sister who had 
brought the news announced that he was 
in Number Two. It was Giovanni now, 
and not his brother, the unhappy woman 
was sure of that, and every instinct in 
her nature bade her go to him at once. 
But the unconscious volition of those 
long trained to duty is stronger than 
almost any impulse except that of down- 
right fear, and Sister Giovanna stayed 
where she was, for there was still much 
to be done. 


XXX 


Axsout half an hour later the mother 
superior entered the ward and sought 
her out, and led her quietly away. When 
they were alone together, the elder wom- 
an told her the truth. 

“Giovanni Severi has been brought 
here from Monteverde,” she said. ‘ His 
right arm is so badly crushed that unless 
it is amputated he will die.” 

Sister Giovanna did not start, for she 
had guessed that he had received some 
terrible injury. She answered quietly 
enough, by a question. 

“Is he conscious?” she asked. “I 
believe that, by the law, his consent 
must be obtained before the operation.” 

“ He came to himself, but the doctor 
thought it best to give him a hypodermic 
of morphin, and he is asleep.” 

“Did he speak while he was con- 
scious?” 

The mother superior knew what was 
passing in her daughter’s mind, and 
looked quietly into the expectant eyes. 

“He did not pronounce your name, 
but he said that he would rather die out- 
right than lose his right arm. In any 
case, it would not be possible to ampu- 
tate it during the night. He had prob- 
ably dined before the accident, and it 
will not be safe to put him under ether 
before to-morrow morning.” 

Sister Giovanna did not speak for a 
few moments, though the mother superi- 
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or was almost quite sure what her next 
words would be, and that the young nun 
was mentally weighing her own strength 
of character with the circumstances that 
might arise. 

“May I take care of him to-night?” 
she asked at last rather suddenly, like 
a person who has decided to run a grave 
risk. 

“Can you be sure of yourself?” asked 
the elder woman, trying to put the ques- 
tion in the authoritative tone which she 
would have used with any other sister in 
the community. 

But it was of no use; when she 
thought of all it meant, and of what the 
delicate girl was to her, all the coldness 
went out of her voice and the deepest 
motherly sympathy took its place. The 
answer came after a short pause in 
which the question was finally decided. 

“Yes.« I can be sure of myself now.” 

“Then come with me,” answered the 
mether superior. 

They followed the passage to the lift, 
were taken up to the third floor, and a 
few moments later were standing before 
the closed door of Number Two. The 
mother superior paused with her hand 
on the door-knob. She looked silently 
at her young companion, as if repeating 
the question she had already asked; and 
Sister Giovanna understood and slowly 
bent her head. 

“T can bear anything now,” she said. 

She opened the door, and the two 
entered the quiet room, where one of 
the sisters sat reading her kreviary by 
the shaded light in the corner. The 
wounded man lay fast asleep under the 
influence of the morphin, and the white 
coverlet was drawn up to his chin. He 
was not.very pale, Sister Giovanna 
thought ; but she could not see very well, 
because there was a green shade over the 
small electric lamp in the corner of the 
room. — 

“Sister Giovanna will take your place 
for to-night,” said the mother superior 
to the nun, who had risen respectfully, 
and who left the room at once. 

The mother and daughter turned to. 
the bedside and stood looking down at 
the sleeping man’s face. Instinctively 
their hands touched and then held each 
other. Experience told them both that 
in all probability Giovanni would sleep 
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till morning under the drug, and would 
wake in a dreamy state in which he 
might not recognize his nurse at once; 
but sooner or later the recognition must 
take place, words must be spoken, and a 
question must be asked. 

Would he or would he not consent to 
the operation which alone could save his 
life? 

So far as the two women knew and 
understood the law, everything depended 
on that. If he deliberately refused, it 
would be because he chose not to live 
without Angela, not because he feared 
to go through life a cripple. They were 
both sure of that, and they were sure 
also that if any one could persuade him 
to choose life where the choice lay in his 
own hands, it would be Sister Giovanna 
herself. The operation was not one 
which should be attended with great 
danger ; yet, so far as the law provided, 
it was of such gravity as to require the 
patient’s own consent. 

Neither of the two nuns spoke again 
till the mother superior was at the door 
to go out. 

“If you want me, ring for the lay 
sister on duty and send for me,” she 
said. “I will come at once.” 

She did not remember that she had 
ever before said as much to a nurse 
whose night was beginning. 

“Thank you,” answered Sister Gio- 
vanna; “I think he will sleep till 
morning.” 

The door closed, and she made two 
steps forward till she stood at the foot 
of the bed. For a few moments she 
gazed intently at the face she knew so 
well, but then her glance turned quickly 
toward the corner where the other nurse 
had sat beside the shaded lamp. That 
should be her place, too, but she could 
not bear to be so far from him. WNoise- 
Jessly she brought a chair to the bed- 
side and sat down so that she could look 
at his face. 

Since she had been in the room she 
had felt something new and unexpected 
—the deep, womanly joy of being alone 
to take care of the beloved one in the 
hour of his greatest need. She would 
not have thought it possible that a ray 
of light could penetrate her darkness, 
or that in her deep distress anything ap- 
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proaching in the most distant degree to 
a sensation of peace and happiness could 
come near her. Yet it was there, and 
she knew it, and her heart rested. 

It was an illusion, no doubt—a false 
dawn such as men see in the tropics, 
only to be followed by a darker night; 
but while it lasted it was the dawn for 
all that. It was a faint, sweet breath 
of happiness, and every instinct of her 
heart told her that it was innocent. She 
would have been content to watch over 
him thus, in his sleep, for ever, seeing 
that he too was momentarily beyond 
suffering. 

It seemed, indeed, as if it might be 
long before any change came; his 
breathing was a little heavy, but was 
as regular as that of a sleeping animal ; 
his color was even and not very pale; 
his eyes were quite shut, and the eye- 
lids did not quiver nor twitch. The tre- 
mendous drug had brought perfect calm 
and rest after a shock that would have 
temporarily shattered the nerves of the 
strongest man. 

Then, too, there was nothing to be 
seen, and there was nothing in the room, 
to suggest the terrible injury that was 
hidden under the white coverlet—noth- 
ing but the lingering odor of iodoform, 
to which the nun was so well used that 
she never noticed it. 

Hour after hour she sat motionless 
on the chair, her eyes scarcely ever 
turning from his face. He was so quiet 
that there was absolutely nothing to be 
done; to smooth his pillow or to pass a 
gentle hand over his forehead would 
have been to risk disturbing his perfect 
quiet, and she felt not the slightest de- 
sire to do either. 

For a blessed space she was able to 
put away the thought of the question 
which would be asked when he wakened, 
and which he only could answer. It 
was not a night of weary waiting nor 
of anxious watching; while its length 
lasted, he was hers to watch, hers alone 
to take care of, and that was so like hap- 
piness that the hours ran on too swiftly 
and she was startled when she heard the 
clock of San Michele hospice strike 
three ; she remembered that it had struck 
nine a few minutes after she had sat 
down beside him. 


(To be concluded ) 
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